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Art. I—PHILOSOPHIC HISTORY: MILMAN. 


The History of Christianity from the Birth of Christ to the 
Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. By the Rev. 
H. H. Mirman, &c. 

History of Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes, to 
the Pontificate of NicolasV. By Henry Hart Mitmany, D.D., 
Dean or St. Paut’s. Ineight Volumes. New York: Shel- 
don & Company. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. MDCCCLX. 


Ir History is but “ philosophy teaching by example,” which 
is now (we believe) its most fashionable definition, it were much 
to be desired, that some one should inform us what Philosophy 
is: for this teaching by example is an office of great responsi- 
bility, and the personage who holds it—metaphorically or oth- 
erwise—ought to be something more than a mere abstraction, 
or graceful figure of speech. 

What then is Philosophy ? The Sage of Athens used to 
speak of it as a mere philo-sophia : a wooing of a coy creature, 
that no one had ever succeeded in winning. It was not a fru- 
ition, but a longing; not a discovery, but a quest; not a teach- 
ing, but a learning. The fond lover of Wisdom might hope 
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to win a smile from his fair mistress; he might even attain a 
glimpse of her ineffable loveliness : but more than this he was 
not privileged to enjoy; the hunger of his soul must content 
itself with the light food of manna—that is to say, what is 
it ?—and if he could not thrive on that, nothing remained for 
him but to go back to the flesh-pots and brick-making of com- 
mon-place humanity. 

And is Philosophy now-a-days ina more definite position ? 
Has she an entity more substantial, a habitation better fixed, 
a name more intelligible ? or is she still, what the old ironist 
used to find her, an oracular yea-and-nay, a wistful note of in- 
terrogation, a bird peeping out of a dark nest for a day-break 
that never dawns ? 

If we question the philosophers, who doubtless ought to 
know, we get (it must be confessed) but slender satisfaction. 
“‘ Philosophy,” one tells us, “is the science of first principles.” 
But what are ‘first principles,’ and what is ‘science?’ Thean- 
swers are as various as the oracles we consult, and when we 
have gotten them, they all amount to little more than a note 
of interrogation. 

Yet let us not be misunderstood : we are not going to pick 
. a quarrel with “‘ philosophy,” or with those who advocate it as 
the life and soul of “history.” The definition is doubtless 
good, in some sense or other. We only wish to know, in what 

sense it is good ? Is History a particular philosophy—a the- 
ory—teaching by example ? Or would it be nearer the mark 
. to say, it is a spirit of inquiry—a sort of animated guery— 
- teaching by example ? 
This latter view has the sanction of a venerable authority. 
For when “ the father of history” had finished his great work, 
-and wished to name his offspring before sending it into the 
world, he modestly entitled it, “ Historias apodexis—the fruit 
of the Investigation—of Herodotus of Halicarnassus.” That, 
he opined to be a sufficient description of it. Freely interpre- 
ted, it means, that a certain lively Greek, having uncommon 
good eyes, with ears which (like a whale’s maw) contained a 
sort of internal sieve, went about among Greeks and Barbari- 
ans, inquiring what men had done ; he saw many lands and 
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many ways, and, like the Homeric hero, was up to many de- 
vices ; many questions he asked also, and, when he got an an- 
swer in one place, he incontinently went off, and (sly fox as he 
was) asked the same in some other quarter: thus he picked up 
stores of facts, well sifted and digested ; and when he had got- 
ten them into right shape, he strung them in amber beads of 
softly flowing Ionic, and (being a poet in his heart) dedicated 
them to the Nine Muses, and sang them to All-Greece: for 
which pains he received a chaplet of leaves then, and a free- 
ticket of immortality for all times thereafter. Such is the 
history of the ‘Historia’ of Herodotus of Halicarnassus. It 
exhibits much philosophy in the way of wisdom-seeking: it 
exhibits less, yet still a little, in the sense of theorizing. For 
the clear-eyed Greek had, doubtless, a theory of his own, which 
determined the drift of his inquiries, and served at least as a 
string to hang his amber beads on. He believed that bad men 
have a bad time of it in this world, and perhaps a worse time 
in the next ; that even good men, if they prosper, had better 
not boast about it, but keep quiet and wait to see what the 
end of it shall be ; that life is much of a mystery, and some- 
thing of a muddle, many powers inscrutable working behind 
the scenes ; that, in short, with a general tendency in things 
to come out right in the end—so that Greeks, for example, are 
pretty sure, in the long run, to get the better of Barbarians— 
yet it is well, under all circumstances, to be on the look-out for 
reverses: that the world is a stormy sea, and great States are 
but little barks on the bosom of that sea, which, when they 
ride highest on the foaming crest of prosperity, have most need 
to remember, that to every rise there is a fall, to every height 
there is a depth, so that a seeming exaltation may be in reality 
not an increase of glory, but a mere ground-swell to forewarn 
us that Nemesis is abroad. 

Such, in a general way, was the philosophy of the father of 
history. Had his sons been equally sober in their pretensions, 
the phrase, “ philosophy teaching by example,” would have 
had a quite intelligible and unobjectionable sense: it would 
have meant, in fact, reverence teaching by example—modesty 
teaching by example—a genial, inquiring spirit, swift tu hear, 
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slow to speak, not credulous, nor yet incredulous; believing 
largely in possibilities, but admitting actualities only as through 
a sieve ; doubting, in the sense of balancing, rather than of 
denying ; avoiding the dogmatism of negation as carefully as 
that of mere assertion ; judging fearlessly, but never harshly ; 
praising warmly, but not extravagantly ;—all this, and much 
more of the same kind, teaching by example. 

And this, we may say also, is the philosophy of Tacitus ; a 
man of a different style, living in times of gall and wormwood, 
yet racy, rather than bitter, in his reflections, with a child-like 
faith in supernatural powers, with an eye piercing as an 
eagle’s in sublunary affairs, but always ready to droop before the 
mysterious veil of Isis: a great heart, in short, sceptical 
enough, in the old sense of the word, but never distrustful of 
God’s Providence, never doubting or unbelieving. 

But this is not the philosophy of Gibbon, his imitator, who 
dogmatizes against all dogmas, and sneers at all faith, and 
deems it philosophy, or love of wisdom, to deny even the pos- 
sibility of any wisdom which is not obvious to the five senses, 
or embraced within the horizon of mundane affairs. 

Such, again, is not the philosophy of Buckle ; who writes 
a History of Civilization, and labors to teach, by magnificent 
bravuras, rather than by example, that Religion, the source of 
reverence in all ages, the great bond of the social state, the in- 
spirer of the noblest arts, has yet exerted no wholesome influ- 
ence, but rather the reverse, upon the progress of mankind. 

And such, we are sorry to say, is not the philosophy of one 
who has attained, and must occupy, a high place among Church 
historians ; the able and laborious author of Latin Christ- 
ianity. 

We do not propose, at this time of day, to dispute the general 
merits of Dean Milman as a historian: on the contrary, we be- 
lieve that for many high qualities of a laborer in this field, for ex- 
tensive learning, for diligent research, for comprehensiveness of 
method, for dignity of style, for vigor of outline and richness 

of coloring in narration, he deserves well of the English pub- 
lic, and has secured a place i in standard literature, which no 
criticism in detail is likely to disturb. 
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That we cannot accord him the highest praise of a historian, 
is owing mainly to the perceptible presence, in his works, of a 
baleful ‘‘ philosophy :” a philosophy which occasionally distorts 
facts, but more frequently is content to give them a false and 
deceptive coloring. 

Forming his mind diligently on that of his model, Gibbon, 
Milman has unconsciously imbibed enough of the unbelieving 
virus to render his own faith squeamish, and to bring about a 
state of mind, very common in our times, which we take the 
liberty to characterize as a state of morbid candor. A robust 
faith sees facts as they are, and states them as they are, with- 
out regard to consequences. Even Baronius (it must be ac- 
knowledged) has something of that merit. When facts go 
against his creed, he says (in substance) ‘so much the worse for 
the facts,’ but lets the reader have them. In the same way, 
Gibbon, who is robust in his unbelief, spreads fearlessly on his 
pages, (with a sneer, it may be,) the best proofs that could be 
desired of the futility of his own tenets ; so that, apart from a 
certain tang—a certain brimstone odor, as it were,—he may be 
reckoned, after all, one of the most valuable of Church histo- 
rians. But it is not so with Milman. Morbidly sensitive to 
the stumbling-blocks of religion, knowing what a handle is af- 
forded to infidelity by the credulity, the bigotry, the corrup- 
tions, the scandals, the lies of Christian history, he has set 
himself, prepensely, and with more or less of a strain, to be can- 
did and impartial. Well—it may be said—but what harm in 
that ? Simply this: when a man is morbidly anxious to gain 
credit for impartiality, he is apt, in spite of himself, to be look- 
ing at parties, when his undivided attention ought to be given 
to facts. He loses the habit of looking at things simply, as 
they are in themselves. Moreover, he is under a constant tempt- 
ation—as in Solomon’s famous judgment—to divide the truth, 
instead of declaring plainly what or where the truth is. Fi- 
nally, as such a habit easily becomes a hobby, he is tempted, 
at times, to what are miscalled generous concessions. There is 
a character, perhaps, which the infidel has assailed, and the 
believer has defended : an old moot point, a long and desperate 
tug, a battle comparable to that in which Satan and the Arch- 

VoL. XIV. 48* 
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angel strove for the body of Moses. In such a case, it looks 
candid and impartial to yield the contested point. It seems to 
show a mind superior to the prejudices of its class. 

Some of our readers may deem this a venial offence, one of 
those faults that err on virtue’s side. So, perhaps, it is. So 
unquestionably it is in some relations of life. In a historian, 
however, truth is not the first thing merely: itis the second 
thing, and the third. Any bias, from whatever motive it may 
spring, whether from zeal on the one hand, or from a specious 
liberality on the other, which leads the mind to gloze or so- 
phisticate facts, unfits one for the task of a reliable historian. 

And Milman, we think, is liable to the charge of a bias of 
that sort. We may be mistaken in our mode of accounting 
for the bias: that the bias exists, however ; that Milman is 
far too ready (according to the old fable) to make peace with 
the wolf by sacrificing the dogs ; that he, unnecessarily, per- 
versely, and by rhetorical artifices, rather than by facts, casts 
a slur upon noble names, and gives a false coloring to events 
of the first importance, we propose to illustrate by two marked 
examples : selecting for this purpose his treatment of one char- 
acter universally held in honor, and of another whose claims to 
reverence are more open to objection. 

The first example is from Milman’s History of Christianity, 
being the death of Arius and the character of Athanasius. 
It reads as follows :* 

“Tt (the death of Arius) was ascribed to the prevailing prayers of Alexander 
and his Clergy. Under the specious pretext of a thanksgiving for the deliverance of 
the Church from the imminent peril of external violence, the Bishop prepared a sol- 
emn service. Athanasius, in a public epistle, alludes to the fate of Judas, which 
had befallen the traitor to the co-equal dignity of the Son. His hollow charity ill 
disguises his secret triwmph.” 

We italicise the phrases we propose to examine, though, in 
fact, there is hardly a word in the whole passage without its 
sting: hardly one that does not convey, or at least insinuate, 
something quite remote from the simple truth. But to con- 
_ fine ourselves to the more salient points, we notice, first the 





* Hist. of Christianity, Book III, chap. iv. There are four or five passages re- 
lating to St. Anastasius fully as unfair as the one we have selected: we analyze 
only one, for want of space to attempt more. 
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insinuation, that the “ thanksgiving for the deliverance of the 
Church from the imminent peril of external violence, was the 
specious preteat’’ of the solemn service prepared by Alexander. 

Here, in the words italicised, the facts are subjected to a 
double twist : it is assumed that “‘a pretext” for the thanks- 
giving was needed, and it is intimated, that “‘ the peril of ex- 
ternal violence” was the pretext actually used. 

In both particulars, Milman’s insinuation is without the 
shadow of a warrant in the originals* from which he draws. 

First : “ Deliverance from the peril of external violence” 
was not given as the reason or pretext, specious or otherwise, 
for the thanksgiving at Constantinople. The reason actually 
given stands out clearly in the whole narrative, and especially 
in the prayer of Bishop Alexander : “If Arius is to be admitted 
tocommunion . . . take me out of this world ; or else take Arius, 
lest heresy should seem to be admitted along with him.” The 
deliverance, therefore, was from a seeming admission of heresy. 
Against this Alexander prayed : for deliverance from this he 
rendered thanks. It is true that threats were used ; it is true 
there was peril of violence: yet, (as Socrates expressly adds,) 
the Bishop “was far less troubled at these, than fearful of the 
subversion of those principles of Faith of which he. . . was 
the appointed guardian.” 

Secondly : There was not only no “specious pretext” actu- 
ally used, but there was no occasion for any. The reason for 
thanksgiving, already mentioned, was perfectly plain, obvious, 
intelligible, and in every way such as the public mind generally 
would deem sufficient. Deliverance from heresy, or from a seem- 
ing admission of heresy, was precisely the sort of thing that 
men in those times would thank God for. If Alexander had 
wanted a pretext, he could not have found one more “ specious” 
than that: one more in harmony with the spirit of the times, 
one more likely to commend itself to the sober sense of the 
few, or to the prejudices of the many. 

Why then should Milman go out of his way, and convert so 
simple and natural a transaction into a mere coil of sinister 





*Socrat. i.37,38: St. Athanas. Epistol. ad Serap. 
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motives and specious pretexts? Partly, we suppose, from a 
desire not to seem partial to the good men of those times ; 
partly, perhaps, from a mere habit of using the cynical lan- 
guage of Gibbon and his school: chiefly, we venture to sug- 
gest, from an addiction to that philosophy which, for lack of 
a better name, we may call cockneyism. In London, in the 
Nineteenth Century, in the atmosphere of St. Paul’s, people 
care little for imputations of ‘“ heresy,” but are extremely sen- 
sitive to any thing that looks like “‘external violence.” If, 
therefore, the Bishop of London were to prepare a thanksgiving 
service, on the ground of a deliverance from the guilt of coun- 
tenancing some heresy, he would, in all probability, not draw 
much of acrowd. But if, in such a case, there had been any 
show of ‘“ external violence”—if a king or queen had tried to 
force a heresy or even a truth upon him—he would have just 
such a “‘ pretext” for thanksgiving as would carry the sympa- 
thies of an English public with him. Now, Milman transfers 
all this to Constantinople and the Fourth Century. He makes 
the Greeks act then, as Londoners would act now. He is guilty, 
in short, of a tremendous anachronism: mistaking not, indeed, 
the dates, but, what is far worse, the essential spirit of the times. 

This will be more apparent, if we go on and consider the 
sly stab administered to St. Athanasius: “ Athanasius, in a 
public epistle, alludes to the fateof Judas. * * * * His 
hollow charity ill disguises his secret triumph.” 

Here we may distinguish at least three insinuations : first, 
a lack of generosity in the Saint, a certain eagerness to bla- 
zon abroad the misfortunes of an enemy ; secondly, a hypo- 
critical pretence of charity ; thirdly, a triumph of such a char- 
acter as needed to be disguised. The first charge, resting on 
an alleged fact, can be met directly by a denial of that fact : 
the two others are of an inferential character, and can be re- 
futed only by showing on how slight a basis the inference rests. 

1. This “‘ public epistle’—invidiously so called—is a short 
letter written to Serapion and certain Monks, with a most ex- 
press injunction that it should not be copied, or published in 
any way: because, says the writer,* “it is not safe that an 








*The caution in the epistle to Serapion is repeated in the longer letter to the 
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unlearned man’s letters should be published, especially when 
they treat of the highest doctrines, lest points in them ob- 
scurely or inadequately expressed, should chance to offend the 
reader.” It is, therefore, a strictly private letter, written to 
men on whose prudence the author could rely. It was writ- 
ten, moreover, at particular request, because the facts touching 
the death of Arius had been disputed, and Serapion wished to 
have a trust-worthy version of them. All this shows the re- 
verse of any eagerness, on the Saint’s part, to blazon the trans- 
action. 

2. The only expressions in the letter that look like ‘ char- 
ity”—whether real or feigned—are as follows: the Saint ex- 
cuses his reluctance about complying with Serapion’s request, 
on the ground, that if he wrote the desired account, ‘ some one 
might accuse him of exulting over the man’s death ;” he therefore 
earnestly deprecates any such suspicion: so again, afterwards, 
in speaking of the thanksgiving service which followed the 
death of Arius, he says that it was ‘“‘not that they rejoiced 
over the man’s death—God forbid—/or to all men it is ap- 
pointed once to die—but because this event surpassed human 
judgments. It was as if the Lord Himself condemned the 
Arian heresy, showing that it was unworthy of communion,” &c. 
In other words, he distinguishes between the man and his 
cause, and remembering, perhaps, the saying of our Lord about 
the eighteen on whom the tower in Siloam fell, guards against 
the mistake of supposing that the death of Arius was a judg- 


Monks, and proceeded, probably, from diffidence: for St. Athanasius was not a 
polished writer, and, in more places than one, shows his consciousness of the fact. 
He was too busy a man to cultivate style. It is characteristic of Milman’s way, 
that he refers to this caution, only as it occurs in the Epistle to the Monks. And 
why? Because that Epistle speaks severely of the Emperor, and thus a chance is af- 
forded for insinuating, that fear of the consequences in that quarter inspired the 
caution. Yet Milman knows well, that the same caution is given where there is no 
such reason for it: he knows, also, that Athanasius expressly states his reason to 
be, that “it is not prudent, that writings of a stammering and unlearned kind 
should come under the eye of posterity.” See Hist. of Christianity, iii, iv, p. 340, 
Murdock’s ed. Compare St. Athanas. Zp. ad Monach.3: also, the Epistle to Ser- 
apion, (towards the end,) where Athanasius not only puts the caution on the same 
grounds, but begs Serapion to send the letter back, with any corrections his candor 
could suggest: all which proves, that the solicitude of Athanasius was only in re- 
ference to the style of the Epistles. 
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ment particularly upon him. In all this, there is no profession 
of charity: nor can we see anything hollow or hypocritical— 
unless, indeed, we adopt the cynical maxim, ‘ gui s’ excuse s’ ac- 
cuse,’ and attribute bad motives, for no other reason than that 
they are earnestly and solemnly disclaimed. 

3. The insinuated “triumph” must be found, we suppose, 
in the account the Saint gives of the awful character of the 
death of the arch-heretic: namely—we translate word for 
word—* Arius felt confident in (the support of) the Eusebians, 
and, talking gaily, went apart, quasi in usum alvi ; and sud- 
denly, according to that which is written, falling headlong, he 
burst asunder in the midst, and forthwith expired, and was de- 
prived, at the same time, both of communion and of life. 
Such was the end of Arius.” Now, comparing this account 
with that of the historian, Socrates,* we find that it is marked 
chiefly by the absence of all the graphic features, all the telling 
points, all the loathsomeness of the scene: where Socrates, for 
example, presents six images of horror—being matter-of-fact 
reviewers, we have taken the pains to count them—Athana- 
sius veils the whole with one decent, though strong expression, 
taken from Holy Scripture. In that expression, indeed, there 
is an allusion to the fate of Judas; and such an allusion, we 
grant, is sufficiently severe. But it was, certainly, a very nat- 
ural one to make: and to one who believed, as Athanasius 
did, that Arius was a traitor to the Divine Majesty of his Lord, 
the allusion was not only justifiable, but almost unavoidable. 
However this may be, the narrative, on the whole, is singularly 
free from any indication of that spirit which leads one to dwell 
on the details of misfortune, to gloat over horrors, to enhance 
the terrors of a scene by highly-colored description: it is, in 
fact, about the soberest account of the-death of Arius that is 
anywhere extant. 

But, perhaps this absence of the usual marks of “ triumph,” 
is what Milman means by “‘secret triumph.” If so, we can 
only say, that the idea is singularly at variance with all we 
know of the character of Athanasius. So far as the Faith is 





* Socrat. i, 38. 
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concerned, he was the last man in the world to conceal either 
his triumph in its prosperity, or his grief at its reverses. He 
lived in that Faith, and nothing could touch it without touch- 
ing him. Nor were the Monks, for whom he wrote, the kind 
of people towards whom any such concealment would be 
thought necessary. To suppose otherwise, to imagine that a 
man like Athanasius, writing a friendly, private letter, to such 
men as the Egyptian Monks, would feel under any necessity 
of disguising his triumph in the success of orthodoxy, or of 
exhibiting a ‘ hollow charity” towards an arch-heretic, is to 
show an utter ignorance of the men and of their times: it is, 
as we have remarked of another of Milman’s phrases, a tre- 
mendous anachronism. 

Charity, in fact, that is, modern charity—Nineteenth Cen- 
tury charity—London religious tea-party charity,—was not 
the foible of St. Athanasius. It is a growth of later times. 
In later times, too, it has received, under another name, its 
most eloquent description, being nothing more nor less than 
that 


“ Candor, which spares its foes, nor e’er descends 
With bigot zeal to combat for its friends; 
Candor, which loves in sea-saw strains to tell 
Of acting foolishly, but meaning well; 

Too nice to praise by wholesale, or to blame, 
Convinced that all men’s motives are the same; 
And finds, with keen discriminating sight, 
Black’s not so black, nor white so very white.”* 


The charity of Athanasius and the Monks was of a different 
description. 

But this rhetorical art of blighting characters by a sneer, is 
quite thrown away upon a man like Athanasius. That cloud- 
less intellect, that serene but fiery heart, that champion 
‘against the world,” so hated by some, so passionately be- 
loved by others, so wondered at by all, stands like a star in the 
firmament of fame, entirely beyond the reach of rhetorical in- 
nuendo. 

With Cyril of Alexandria, another great hero of ortho- 
doxy, the case is (we confess) somewhat different. In his 
life there are passages which have an ugly look : in judging his 








* New Morality, Canning. 
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character, as a whole, there is need of what is called charitable 
construction. 

Yet it seems to us, that it isin just such cases—in men who 
have lived tangled lives, amid horribly tangled times, but who 
have yet managed to identify their names with some great and 
triumphant cause—that “philosophy,” in its best sense, is 
particularly needed. To condemn is easy. To cut a Gordian 
knot by a trenchant criticism, is spirited and popular. But to 
judge righteous judgment, to look not at the appearance only, 
but at the heart of a stormy life: this it is which requires 
wisdom, charity, pains-taking accuracy in detail, a fixed resolve 
not to concede more to the adversary than the “just pound of 
flesh” —those qualities, in short, which the historian, that is, 
the investigator, ought to pride himself most upon. 

So far from dealing with St. Cyril in this spirit, Milman’s 
account* reads as if he had gotten possession of the brief 
of some ancient advocatus diaboli—though this officer, we 
believe, is a creature of modern times—and with the help of 
a few blacker colors from his own repository, had painted the 
Saint’s character entirely upon that. 

And in sober truth, Socrates the historian, who (as a Con- 
stantinopolitan and something of a Novatian and man of the 
world) was hostile to the memory of the zealous Alexandrian, 
mentions four facts} connected with the first years of Cyril’s 
Episcopate: one of which is decidedly to his discredit, though 
it would seem to have been repented of, and the other three 
expose him to more or less of suspicion. Milman takes these 
facts, blackens them,—a needless process, for the hostility of 
Socrates is sufficiently apparent,—adds to them by little de- 
vices presently to be explained, sets them in such a way as to 
show them to most advantage, and finally makes the char- 
acter, thus drawn from a brief and stormy segment of Cyril’s 





* Latin Christianity, Book II, ch. III. 

+Socrat. vii, 7, 13, 14,15. In suspecting Socrates of hostility to St. Cyril, 
we are led chiefly by the fact, that he dwells only on the worse features of his life: 
a historian, for example, who in writing of David’s times, should mention David 
only in connection with the matter of Uriah, might be justly charged with a bias 
against David. 
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career, a key to the interpretation of his conduct, in the longer, 
calmer, more useful and more honorable life that followed.* 

If De Quincey could rightly reckon “‘ murder” among the 
‘fine arts,” the process by which a great man’s fame is done 
to death, by which a character faulty, but yet human, is con- 
verted into a monster, may, with still better reason, be num- 
bered in the same category. We propose to show, with the 
help of Milman, how the thing is done. It may be described 
as philosophic nigromantia : which we might render—if we 
were not afraid of being suspected of a pun—philosophic black- 
amooring. 'To show the process more at length, as illustrated 
in Milman’s Cyril, it will be necessary to give an outline of the 
story, as taken from Socrates: we shall thus have the facts, 
minus the modern coloring: how they stood, before Socrates 
put his coloring upon them, we have, unfortunately, no means 
of knowing. To make the outline clearer, we will also itali- 
cise those acts in which Cyril was personally concerned. 

There is, first, the scene of the story, the wicked city of Al- 
exandria : four wild elements, a Catholic crowd, maddened by 
ages of oppression, a heretical faction struggling desperately 
for power, a Jewish gang frantic with envy of the Christians, a 
heathen mob ready to take part with one or all of the others, 
wherever there was a chance for mischief,—in short, a mad 
city and mad people, who kept stores of shells and sherds 
ready, to scrape the flesh from off the bones of the victims of 
their displeasure. 

Into such a scene comes Cyril, a young and eager Monk, 
consecrated Bishop ; he is elected by the people in the teeth of 
the civil power—a bad quarrel to begin with ; he suppresses 
the worship of the Novatians—for what reason we are not 
told ; the Prefect of the city, the Jews, the Heathens, the 
Heretics, are all dead against him ; Orestes, the Prefect, with 


* Neale, on the contrary, in his Holy Eastern Church, looks at Cyril’s character, 
through a careful study of his later life, for which the documentary evidence is 
much more complete. He thus makes him a man of strong passions and great 
faults, yet still, not a monster. It is noteworthy, however, that while his general 
estimate is almost the reverse of Milman’s, he yet gives all the disadvantageous 
facts as strongly as Socrates does, and as strongly as Milman, minus the coloring, 
and plus the explanatory circumstances—which latter Milman either slurs or omits. 
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the Jews, “ whose rage against the Christians was specially ex- 
asperated on account of certain dancers,” repairs to the the- 
ater one Sabbath,* to publish some new edict for the regula- 
tion of the shows ; a few Christians look in “ to learn the na- 
ture of the orders,” and one of them, Hierax, a schoolmas- 
ter and zealous admirer of the Bishop, is detected, seized, 
and summarily tortured ; Cyril, hearing of it, warns and 
‘threatens the most prominent of the Jews ; the latter retaliate 
by sundry conspiracies, in one of which they perpetrate a 
massacre of the Christians by night ; Cyril and the Christians 
rally at day-break, and drive the Jews from the city, the 
crowd plundering their goods ; the quarrel between Cyril and 
Orestes is thereby much embittered : Cyril tries to make peace 
with the Governor, holding out the Gospels as a pledge of am- 
ity, but his offer is rejected ; the strife waxing warmer, the 
Monks take up Cyril’s cause, come in large numbers to the 
city, expostulate with Orestes, and (a riot ensuing) one of 
them, named Ammonius, throws a stone, and hits the Governor 
in the head ; for this he is tortured till he expires ; Cyril en- 
rolls the slain Monk among the martyrs—a hasty act, of which 
he seemed afterward ashamed ; the variance between the Pre- 
fect and the Bishop constantly increases ; at length, Hypatia, 
a female philosopher, intimate with Orestes and hostile to the 
Christians, is strongly suspected of exasperating the quarrel, 
is attacked by a Christian mob, and outrageously torn in pieces. 

This dreadful catastrophe seems to have ended the dispute. 
For the Christians, being perhaps sobered by the reproach 
which it brought upon them, and the heathens, possibly feeling 
that exasperation had gone far enough, there was a long lull 
in the storm: and during the rest of Cyril’s Episcopate, (some 
eight and twenty years,) the factions of Alexandria were com- 
paratively quiet. 

Such is the outline of the story, given without color, or with 
‘only such color as Socrates put upon it. Let us now see what 
it becomes, under the potent manipulations of a master of 
word-painting. 





* The Alexandrian Jews gave up their Sabbaths to play-going and such like 
amusements. 
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The artist first yrepares his canvass and his materials, and 
manages, at the same time, to foreshadow the intended por- 
trait, by a page or two of rhetorical invective against Cyril : 
the lamp-black is exhibited in a sort of preliminary flourish 
of—“ ambition, intrigue, arrogance, rapacity, violence, * * * 
barbarity, persecution, bloodshed, * * * * unholy and une- 
vangelic wickednesses, * * * * jealousy, animosity, bitter 
personal hatred,’ with other shades suitable to the character 
of “‘one of the worst of heretics against the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, * * * the worthy successor to the See and to the char- 
acter of that haughty and unscrupulous Prelate, the enemy of 
Chrysostom.” To add to the force of all this, a strong appeal 
is made to the reader’s sympathies: ‘“‘ Who would not meet the 
judgment of the Divine Redeemer, loaded with the errors of 
Nestorius, rather than with the barbarities of Cyril ?”? Thus 
two points are secured before we come to the facts: a preju- 
dice is created against Cyril, and a vague impression insinu- 
ated in favor of Nestorius—as if the latter were chargeable 
only with “errors,” though it is clear enough (even on Mil- 
man’s showing,) that Nestorius, in the way of “ barbarities,” 
was not a whit behind the fiercest zealots of the age. 

Everything being thus in readiness, both for depicting and 
for contemplating the image of a monster, the next care is, 
that the artist shall begin with a good bold stroke, and a strong 
dash of color: accordingly we read, “‘the first act of Cyril was 
that of a persecutor.” To be sure, even Socrates does not 
quite* warrant so sharp a statement of the matter, though he 
tells the story invidiously} enough. He only says, that ‘Cyril 
presently (or quickly) shut up the Church of the Novatians,” 
&c.: but it is more effective to represent this as his “ first act,” 


* As the art we are exposing consists of a great number of minute touches, rath- 
er than of any decided departures from the truth, we feel bound to call attention 
even to the nicest points: in the process of blighting a character every little helps. 

+ The learned Bingham remarks, that Socrates “ represents the matter invidious- 
ly,” inasmuch as he suppresses the fact, that what Cyril did, was merely the enforc- 
ing of a law of Honorius, published sometime before: Chr. Antig. v, iv, 11. We 
might add, that his silence as to the cause or occasion of Cyril’s act, looks stil] 
more invidious: in all other instances, Cyril (however violent) was, certainly, not 
the aggressor; perhaps, if Socrates had given us the whole story, he might not 
have appeared so, even in this instance. 
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and if a philosophic artist may not sharpen a fact a little, 
when “ the effect” requires it, what is the use of his art? In 
the same way, Socrates says nothing of the motive, reason or 
provocation of Cyril’s act: but this makes it only the more 
easy to assume, that he acted in the spirit of “ a persecutor.” 

Next, it is important, in order that our coloring may have 
due depth, that this “ first act” of Cyril should be regarded as 
the type of his every act. But here Socrates fails us. In his 
account, Cyril was not the aggressor in the quarrel with Ores- 
tes, or in that with the Jews, and cannot be proved to have 
been the aggressor even in the case of the Novatians. How 
shall we manage, then? Why, very easily: assuming, (as we 
have done,) that he was the aggressor in the last-mentioned 
instance—Socrates does not say that he was not—we will so 
turn it, (by a neat little twist of the brush,) that he shall seem 
to have been the aggressor in all the other instances: “ The 
war which he commenced against the heretics, he continued 
against the Jews and Heathen.” 

But just at this point a new difficulty arises, from the un- 
readiness of some people to believe in moral monsters. In the 
very blackest cases of guilt and crime, there are what are called 
extenuating circumstances. Even Cyril was not altogether an 
exception to this rule: for being bred in monastic seclusion, 
and entering the Ministry under the auspices of the violent 
Theophilus, he was likely, by mere force of education, to com- 
bine in his character a maximum of zeal with a minimum of 
that tact which results from practical acquaintance with men 
and things. It was natural, therefore, and in some sort excu- 
sable, that in his first attempt to steer such a crazy ship, in 
such a stormy sea, and with such a frantic crew, he should fall 
into bad, if not ruinous mistakes. On the other hand, Ores- 
tes, his adversary, was a man of the world, a politician, an old 
hand at the business, up to all the ways of a crooked and per- 
verse generation. It would be simply just, then, in judging 
the two men, to expect zeal from Cyril, and from Orestes, 
coolness and tact: so that we should feel disposed to bear 
lightly on the Governor, when he chanced to prove deficient in 
religious fervor, and, on the same principle, to stretch a point 
in the Bishop’s favor, when his blunders could be attributed to 
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lack of practical discretion or worldly wisdom. In short, it is 
simply human, in painting a man’s character, to make some 
allowance for the faults of ignorance or inexperience. 

All this, it must be acknowledged, is a difficulty in our way, 
if we are to use lamp-black only in painting Cyril: how shall 
we (and Milman) contrive to get rid of it? Nothing easier in 
the world: we have merely to suggest, in a jaunty way, that 
Cyril ought to have known the people he had to deal with: we 
thus seethe the kid in its mother’s milk, converting simplicity 
itself into an aggravation of the crime. We will say, there- 
fore, ‘Cyril must have been well acquainted with the fierce 
and violent temperament of the Alexandrian populace * * * 
but he himself had too much of the hot Egyptian blood,” &c. 
On the other side, however, lest the blunders which even the 
wise Governor made should seem to excuse those of the inexpe- 
rienced Bishop, we must be careful not to suggest that Orestes 
also ‘“‘must have been well acquainted,” &c.: for if we spare 
any of our black for Orestes, the image of his adversary may 
lose something of the depth and richness of its Tartarean gloss. 

As we come to the famous theater scene, and the bloody acts 
which followed, it is necessary to be very cautious in the man- 
agement of our favorite color. Those Jews are, to say the 
least, not lovely ; that rabble of the theater (with their riotous 
Sabbath frolics) has an un-sweet look, even when they are do- 
ing nothing worse than torturing Christians ; those midnight 
massacres cannot be appropriately painted lily-white: there is 
danger, then, lest after all we should be forced to transfer to some 
other part of the canvass, the colors we ha. reserved exclusively 
for the “‘ haughty and unscrupulous Prelate.” To manage this 
point needs not a little tact in the use of phrases. Thus Soc- 
rates speaks of “ the rage of the Jews against the Christians” — 
a rage specially inflamed “by reason of the dancers:” this we 
will tone down a bit—for it seems to bear against the Jews— 
by calling it ‘‘ the mutual hatred of the religious parties.” In 
the same way, as the Jews undoubtedly began the fight (with 
the help of Orestes) by torturing Hierax, and by a midnight 
massacre—which things have, so to speak, a darkish look—we 
must put ina little touch to brighten the case of the Jews: 

VOL, XIV. 49° 
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‘“‘ The strong part which Orestes took against the Archbishop, 
and his regret at the expulsion of so many thriving Jews, 
warrant the suspicion that their rising was not without prov- 
ocation.” That istosay, by a double syllogism: ‘Good men 
do not regret the loss of bad men, even if they are rich; but 
Orestes did regret the loss of the Jews ; therefore, the Jews 
must have been good men: but good men are regretted only 
by the good ; Orestes regretted the good Jews ; therefore Ores- 
tes must have been a good man.’ By this happy touch of ro- 
tatory logic, we whitewash the Jews, whitewash Orestes, and 
blacken the Archbishop, all at a stroke. 

What is needed more for the perfection of the picture ? Hard- 
ly anything, it might be supposed : still, Lamp-black is cheap, 
and we can spare a little more for the Christian side. Socrates 
says, certain Christians entered the theater ‘to learn the na- 
ture of the orders about to be issued :” this looks like innocence 
of any bad intentions on their part, so we will dash in a shade 
of doubt, by inserting, ‘it is said.” In the same way, Socra- 
tes forgets to tell us whether any carnage attended the expul- 
sion of the Jews: we will supply the omission by saying, on 
the authority of Lamp-black,—“‘ no doubt, not without much 
bloodshed.” So again, with regard to the Monks, the asser- 
tion, that “about five hundred of them came into the city,” 
can be made to look much blacker, by phrasing it, ‘ these fiery 
champions of the Church took arms, * * * * and poured in- 
to the city:” though the only “arms” we read of were “a 
stone,” or, as Milman prefers to have it, “‘ a great stone,” which 
Ammonius shied at the Governor, and though “ five hundred 
Monks,” after all, are not much of a “ pour,” for a great and 
stormy city like Alexandria. On the same principle, let Hie- 
rax the schoolmaster be smirched with the epithet, “low 
schoolmaster”—the torturing of /ow schoolmasters being, we 
suppose, a venial offence. Also, as Ammonius was tortured 
till he died—which looks cruel, as it doubtless took a good 
deal of torture to kill a Nitrian Monk—we will soften the case 
for the Prefect, first, by remarking, (en passant,) that “ the 
character of Orestes stood high with the people ;” secondly, 
by a little verbal twist in describing the torture—namely, Am- 
monius was “ seized, tortured, and put to death ;” thirdly, by 
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speaking of the Monk tortured to death as “ this insolent ruf- 
fian.” The “effect” of all this is further improved by saying, 
that ‘‘ the Alexandrians,’—with whom ‘the character of Ores- 
tes stood high,”—“ rose in defence of their magistrate :” name- 
ly, that great population, including a respectable quota of the 
army, “rose” against that ‘“ pour” of “ five hundred Monks,” 
who “took arms”’—or rather, “ took heels,” for they ran for 
dear life as soon as the skirmish began,—and picked up a stone, 
which Ammonius threw. Such remarkable devotion, on the 
part of “‘the people,” wonderfully brightens the character of 
Orestes, and proportionally blackens that of the “ insolent 
ruffian” and the haughty Prelate. 

But there is a little matter which seems, so to speak, to 
sully the immaculacy of the blackness of Cyril’s character: we 
refer to the shame, regret, or appearance of relenting, which 
he exhibited on two or three occasions. Thus, he evidently 
repented of his haste in conferring on Ammonius the honors of 
martyrdom. How shall we manage that? Ebony does not 
blush. If we admit the possibility of shame or regret, in a 
haughty and unscrupulous Prelate, we might be forced to al- 
low the possibility of amendment of life. A slight touch of 
the brush will remove the difficulty: “‘ Cyril was, for once, 
ashamed, and glad to bury the affair in oblivion.” In the same 
way, the Bishop (it appears) made sundry efforts to appease 
Orestes, and on one occasion went to meet him, holding out 
the Gospels, as a sign of his pacific intentions: that transac- 
tion, in which the conduct of Orestes looks a little ungracious, 
can be best blotted out with a Gibbonish sneer: “‘ He went 
forth to meet Orestes with the Gospel in his hand: the Pre- 
fect” (pious man!) “probably supposing that he had not 
much of its spirit in his heart, refused his advances.” So, 
once more, Cyril at first, from a natural sympathy with The- 
ophilus, his uncle and predecessor, believed the charges which 
that Prelate had brought against St. John Chrysostom, and on 
the strength of which the latter had been deposed ; afterwards 
he was induced, by the remonstrances and persuasions of sev- 
eral of the Bishops, to change his mind and to do justice to 
the memory of the Saint : we will deprive him of any benefit 
from this instance of relenting, by phrasing it, “The general 
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voice of Christendom alone compelled him to desist from this 
posthumous persecution.” 

We cannot help wishing, by the way,—-we speak nowas review- 
ers, not as philosophic artists,—that “the general voice of Christ- 
endom” were as potent now, as it was then, against ‘‘posthumous 
persecution.” If it were, St. Chrysostom is by no means the 
only name in the calendar, that would be benefited by it. 

To return, however, to our portrait: Cyril, it will be seen, 
is not only black, but as it were hedged in by blackness : which- 
ever way he turns, he encounters a new smutch. <A touch or 
two more, though hardly necessary to the completeness of the 
picture, may serve to illustrate the abundant resources of the 
artist. Socrates informs us, that Hypatia’s murder “ brought 
the greatest opprobrium, not only upon Cyril, but upon the 
whole Alexandrian Church.” Now if we substitute “ suspi- 
cion” for “opprobrium,” and leave out the “ Alexandrian 
Church,” it will look as if Cyril were thought to have had 
some hand in the murder: let us say, therefore, ‘‘ A deep sus- 
picion of its guilt attached to Cyril.” Yet the original sentence 
of Socrates is too good to be lost, even in favor of the im- 
proved version: let us, therefore, give the statement in both 
forms ; beginning the story of Hypatia by the stronger ver- 
sion, just quoted above, we will end it by adding—‘‘a deep 
stain was fixed on Cyril and the Church of Alexandria.” To 
make all sure, we will add—on the authority of Lamp-black— 
“Cyril * * * is said* not to have been superior to an un- 
worthy jealousy, at the greater concourse of hearers to the lec- 
tures of the eloquent Platonist, than to his own Sermons.” 

Finally, contrast is a means of the most striking effects in 
art: to complete our portrait, we must bring out Cyril into 





* Milman refers for this to Socrates, E. H. vii, 13—meaning, probably, vii, 15, as 
ch. 13 has nothing about Hypatia. Whichever chapter he may mean, there is not 
a word in either, or any where in Socrates, to sustain his assertion. In a note, 
however, to ch. 15, Valesius quotes Damascius to the effect, that Cyril, passing Hy- 
patia’s door one day, was smitten with jealousy at the number of carriages he saw 
there: a story justly censured by Dupin, as a mere piece of Pagan gossip. If Mil- 
man refers to this, it is very negligent in him (if not worse than negligent) to father 
it upon Socrates; for it thus receives a stamp of quasi-respectability, which it cer- 
tainly would not have, if known to come from the hostile pen of a heathen philos- 
opher. (On comparing the American and English editions of Milman, we find the 
same reference in both.) 
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the light of a glorious and transcendent contrast. Orestes will 
hardly answer the purpose: the most that can be done for 
him—and our artist has done it—is to ignore everything that 
seems to bear against him, and quietly to assume that he was 
the embodiment of all the cardinal virtues. But it is quite a 
different case with Hypatia; Hypatia, the pet of the good 
Governor, the pride of the Alexandrians, the glory of the Phi- 
losophers, the virgin sage, the incomparable high-priestess of 
a lofty Porphyrianism ; Hypatia, the choice and lovely casket 
which contained alike the charms of Aphrodite and the gems 
of Eclectic Science: ‘‘She was a woman of extraordinary 
learning ; in her was centered the lingering knowledge of that 
Alexandrian Platonism cultivated by Plotinus and his school. 
Her beauty was equal to her learning”—an Encyclopedia and 
Book of Beauty bound up in one. ‘“ She mingled freely with 
the Philosophers”—a dove trooping among crows—‘ without 
suspicion to her lofty and unblemished character.* Hypatia 
lived in great intimacy with the Prefect, Orestes’’—who being 
a practical philosopher, delighting in hard or soft realities, more 
than in Platonic dreams, the intimacy certainly looked a little 
suspicious, yet-—“ the only charge whispered against her was, 
that she encouraged him in his hostility to the Patriarch.” In 
short, Hypatia was a Heathen—who hated the Gospel, hated 
Christians, hated Christ—What more is needed for a heroine ? 
Enough! Let herstand, in glowing colors, on the same canvass 
which contains the image of St. Cyril. Let the all-black be seen 
in proper contrast with the immaculate splendor of the all- 
white, and the portrait of a “haughty and unscrupulous Pre- 
late” may be left, without one touch more, to the student and 
admirer of Philosophic History. 

Now—to dismiss all figure and all irony—it may readily be 
seen, in the phrases we have quoted from Dean Milman, that 
hardly one of them can be considered in itself a gross depar- 
ture from the truth : in some, the deflexion is so slight that it 





*If we could venture to quote Damascius, Hypatia’s admiring biographer, we 
might show that this “lofty and unblemished character” could wnsex herself in the 
most revolting manner: the passage, however, is too indecent for quotation, even 
in Greek. It may be found in Suidas under the word Hypatia,or in Tillemont, Art. 
St. Cyrille. 
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may seem hypercritical to call attention to it. Yet, if we ob- 
serve the cumulative effect ; how a slight assumption here, and 
a faint innuendo there, in one place a doubt, in another a sneer, 
on one side a concealment, and on the other an exaggeration, 
all work quietly, and consistently, towards a pre-determined 
end: if we notice the plan of all this, we shall understand 
how it is that color has so much to do with the work of the 
historian. We shall see also how necessary it is, when histori- 
ans color highly, to be on our guard against them: the more 
especially, as authorities are referred to only for facts and 
dates, hardly ever for the details of coloring and arrangement. 

And this is the entire aim of our present article. With re- 
gard to Dean Milman and his history, as a whole, we do not 
wish to leave the impression, that the passages we have criti- 
cised are sainples of his best manner, or that he often deals as 
unfairly as in the cases of St. Athanasius and St. Cyril. On 
the contrary, we believe we have chosen about the worst in- 
stances ; and, though we have by no means exhausted these in- 
stances,—for in our analysis of his St. Cyril we have not reached 
the point where his bias most appears*—yet we have purposely 
presented what we consider gross and decided faults. We 
might give scores of instances, in which Milman colors perhaps 
too highly, but yet with commendable impartiality. We might 
mention many others, in which a bias is perceptible, but yet 
so slight, that we should despair of our ability to analyze and 
expose it. It is easy enough to correct facts and dates: but 
to achromatize a statement, to separate the truth contained in 
it from the false philosophy with which it may be suffused, is 
a most difficult, tedious, disagreeable and thankless operation. 

In short, we wish it to be understood, that we have not re- 
viewed Milman in this Article, or Milman’s works: we have 
merely availed ourselves of a well-known writer, who in many 
respects deservedly stands high, to call attention to a fault 
which he has in common with many others even more distin- 
guished, and from which history has suffered more, perhaps, 
than is generally imagined. We have indited, in fact, a cau- 
tion rather than a Review. 





* We refer to his treatment of the Nestorian controversy—a thorough exposé of 
which would need a small volume. 
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Art. I1.—SIZE OF APOSTOLIC AND ANTE-NICENE DI- 
OCESES. 


THE subject of Small Dioceses has already been discussed in 
this Review in a variety of ways, and has been viewed from vari- 
ous points of observation. Arguments from history and experi- 
ence, ancient and modern, and from the nature of the Episcopal 
Office, have been adduced in support of the advantages supposed 
to arise from Small Dioceses. We propose, in the present Arti- 
cle, to discuss more fully than has heretofore been done, at 
least in the public press, whether weekly or quarterly, the size 
of Dioceses in the strictly Apostolic or post-Apostolic Church, 
and then to inquire what lessons we may learn for our guidance 
at the present day in reference to the same matter. 

In the very outset of this discussion, therefore, it becomes 
necessary to ascertain what really was the size of the Primitive 
Dioceses. Although there exists a vague impression that they 
were comparatively small, there is a great difference of opinion 
as to their real extent, It is indeed a matter of considerable 
difficulty to determine this, with exactness. This difficulty 
has a three-fold source. 1. The scantiness of the early records 
of the Church. 2. The fact that the Sees were called after the 
chief city, and even when they are named, we have no mention 
of the amount of surrounding country under their jurisdiction. 
3. To add still more to our perplexity, many cities are, by dif- 
ferent writers, called by different names, as in the notable in- 
stances of Byzantium, afterwards called Constantinople, and 
Jerusalem, called afterwards, AZlia. Of such changes in no- 
menclature, we cannot conclude that history always informs us. 
When we consider the numerous cities called after the different 
Roman Emperors, we cannot rationally suppose that they all 
sprang into existence during the reigns of those whom they 
commemorate. Many, beside those few of which history con- 
tains the record of the time and occasion of the change, must 
have been cities previously existing, whose names were altered 
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out of compliment to the reigning Emperor. But, even when 
their situations are described with sufficient minuteness to de- 
termine almost their precise position, it is oftentimes difficult to 
say which of the neighboring villages may have been thus hon- 
ored ; or whether, in the particular instance under considera- 
tion, the city may not have been really a new one, and though 
very near some old city, yet far enough distant not to have 
swallowed up its population and the previously existing Epis- 
copate. 

I. To gain a clear conception of the extent of ancient Dio- 
ceses, these difficulties must in some way be obviated. If this 
be not done at the beginning, they will throw much obscurity 
and doubt upon our conclusions, and leave at last only the 
same vague impression with which we began. 

1. The first difficulty arises from the scantiness of early 
records. If it were necessary, in order to show the extent of 
early Dioceses, to have a complete enumeration of them 
throughout the world, this would be fatal. It is sufficient, 
however, to obtain a record of scattered groups of Dioceses. 
And if, whenever we can in a degree approaching completeness 
fill out the list of Episcopal Sees in a Province, we find a 
certain rule as to limit prevail, in the absence of all evidence 
to the contrary, it is a fair presumption, that that was the gen- 
eral rule. At least it shows what must have been the rule 
under ordinary circumstances, and in those places where the 
Church attained sufficient strength and influence to leave its 
traces distinctly upon the pages of civil history. One remark- 
able group of this kind we have at a very early period. The 
Seven Churches, each with its Angel or Bishop, to which St. 
John addressed the seven Epistles of the Apocalypse, were all 
in Asia Proconsularis. To three of them, St. Ignatius also 
addresses Epistles, in which he mentions particularly their own 
Bishops. In addition to these, we have two other Epistles of 
St. Ignatius, to Churches within the same region, not included 
in the foregoing. All of these nine Churches were in the sin- 
gle Province of Asia Proconsularis, a district rather smaller 
than the Diocese of New York, and each had its own Bishop. 
This is not the only group of the kind, as will appear when we 
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come to the actual discussion of the size of ancient Dioceses. 
It will be sufficient to show that, while, if we were seeking an 
exact enumeration of all the Dioceses in the world, our first 
difficulty would be an effectual barrier, for at least the first 
two centuries, yet in the matter of ascertaining the ordinary 
limits of Dioceses, that objection is really no material hin- 
drance. Even if the list of Sees were complete, their number 
would oblige us to make a selection of particular Provinces, 
to give clearness to the argument. The fact, that certain 
Provinces have already been selected for us by the records of 
history, rather strengthens the case. If the selection were 
made by ourselves, it might be supposed to have been so ar- 
ranged as unduly to favor the conclusion at which we arrive. 
But when all the evidence extant is examined,—and, without 
exception, in every region, where it is not manifestly meagre 
and incapable of sustaining any conclusion, it favors the one 
at which we have arrived,—we are bound to receive it as the 
rule which guided the ancient Church in assigning the limits 
of a Bishop’s jurisdiction. 

Another consideration, if indeed anything more can be 
wanted for doing away with the force of the first difficulty, is 
the fact, that Episcopal Sees were permanent, and, when we 
find any mentioned, though for the first time directly, there 
may be, and frequently are, strong reasons connected with the 
condition of that Church, or the civil history of the cities, to 
make us confident that they had existed as Sees for fifty or 
one hundred years, or even longer. This, however, will be 
more fully considered hereafter, when we come to discuss. the 
dependence to be placed upon the later notitie, as evidence to 
infer the previous condition of affairs. 

2. A second difficulty in assigning the exact limits of Dio- 
ceses arises from the fact, that the entire jurisdiction of the 
Bishop was named from the chief city, so that, in but very few 
cases, if any, we are able to determine exact boundaries. If 
the question were, to settle the limits of any one particular 
Diocese, this would indeed constitute an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. When, however, we know the number of Dioceses in 
any Province, we may readily ascertain their average extent, 
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without assigning to them special territory. The average ex- 
tent is the very object at which we are aiming. The difficulty, 
which some have felt, thus falls entirely to the ground. If it 
be desired to assign boundaries, there would not, probably, be 
much error in following the natural divisions of the country 
into vallies, along which the ordinary intercourse of men would 
most readily extend. 

8. A third difficulty in ascertaining the number of ancient 
Dioceses, arises from the circumstance of the same city having 
been called by different names, not only by different writers, 
but sometimes even by the same author. To be at all accu- 
rate, this must be carefully guarded against, especially when 
the later notitie are made use of, for it is not at all uncommon 
for the same city to be enumerated twice, under different names, 
in the same notitia. Whoever has examined the extended 
lists of Dioceses, which Bingham gives in his Antiquities of 
the Christian Church, cannot but be struck with the frequency 
with which he corrects in this point the authorities to whom 
he refers. We cannot, however, for our present purpose, rely 
wholly upon even Bingham’s amended notitie. No doubt, in 
his extended research, he had made himself fully acquainted 
with all that could be learned in reference to each See. But, 
notwithstanding, in the case of some it would still be doubtful 
whether they were not different names for those already enu- 
merated. The purpose, for which Bingham mainly introduces 
these lists of Dioceses, vbliged him to include all the doubtful 
ones ; whereas our purpose obliges us with equal necessity to 
exclude them. Bingham is bringing evidence to show, that the 
Dioceses were so large, that they must necessarily have embraced 
more than one congregation, arguing against the theory of 
Congregational Episcopacy. Of course, by including doubtful 
Sees, the average would be the smallest possible, and if, even 
then, a Bishop must have presided over more than a single con- 
gregation, his conclusion is the stronger. Weare to show that 
ancient Dioceses were very small, compared with modern. If, 
then, we omit all doubtful Sees, and enumerate only those 
which can be clearly identified as distinct, the average extent 
will thereby be made larger. And if, notwithstanding this 
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larger extent, their size is still exceedingly small, our argu- 
ment will be strengthened ; or, if there is any doubt, it will 
only be, whether they were not even smaller. As, for instance, 
if there were ten different names of Sees attributed to any 
Province, but only seven could be satisfactorily identified, by 
assuming the number to be seven, the average extent of the 
Dioceses would be the largest possible, and the only doubt 
thrown upon the conclusion would be, whether some of the re- 
jected Sees might not be genuine, and the ordinary size of Di- 
oceses be thereby rendered smaller than they were represented. 
The remedy for the difficulty under consideration is, therefore, 
very plain,—to reckon no See, unless it be clearly identified as 
distinct from all others enumerated. So entirely is all Anti- 
quity on the side of small Dioceses, that the argument loses 
no essential force, by thus giving the contrary side every pos- 
sible advantage. When, in hereafter carrying out this rule, 
the number of Dioceses in a Province has been enumerated, 
the reader must not receive it as the statement of an absolute 
fact, but only, that, with the limited means of research at com- 
mand, that number is all which could be distinctly identified. 

There is another source of confusion in settling the nuraber 
of Dioceses, which may be reckoned a difficulty of a similar 
nature to the last, and whose remedy is precisely the same, 
viz., that one See is sometimes attributed to two different 
Provinces. In some cases it is scarcely possible to say whether 
there were two Sees of the same name, or whether an error has 
resulted from a change in the boundaries of the Province, (the 
See in doubt, having actually, at different periods, been in 
both Provinces,) or whether the confusion is to be attributed 
to the carelessness of transcribers. In any case where there is 
doubt, the names of the Sees will not be included among 
those upon which the results of our present discussion will be 
based. 

ITI. In consequence of the scantiness of co-temporary records 
during the first Three Centuries, it becomes an important consid- 
eration, while searching out the number and extent of Dioceses 
in the Ante-Nicene period of the Church, to ascertain how far 
we may take later notitie as guides to infer the previous con- 
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dition of affairs. The reader will at once perceive that if we 
were to adopt them immediately, without discrimination as to 
which of those enumerated were later, and which were earlier 
Sees, we would necessarily fall into error, and vitiate our whole 
argument. And yet, if judiciously employed, these notitie will 
prove of great use. 

In considering this point, it is to be noted, that the tendency 
of later Episcopal Sees is to a larger jurisdiction than the ear- 
lier. By tendency, is not meant that history proves it to be a 
fact, (for the truth of this is the very point under discussion, 
and is not to be assumed at the outset,) but that the very cir- 
cumstances, under which later Sees are established, are neces- 
sarily of such a nature, that, unless special care is taken to 
prevent it, they will ordinarily result in extensive Episcopal 
jurisdiction. 

The most populous and intelligent communities would nat- 
urally attract the first efforts of Evangelists ; for among them 
the doctrines of the Gospel could be proclaimed to the largest 
numbers. Usually, such populous districts would, in conse- 
quence, be the first to embrace the Gospel. Among them, 
cities would be numerous, and, whether or not a Bishop were 
placed in each, the large total population would soon require a 
proportionate number of Bishops to exercise any effectual over- 
sight. Places difficult of access, and but thinly peopled, 
would, in the order of nature, be converted in a much later 
period. In these there would ordinarily be but few Bishops, 
at first perhaps itinerant, but finally settled, respectively in 
the ordinary abiding places of the different tribes ; while, be- 
tween the Sees thus established, would be extensive wilder- 
nesses, utterly uninhabited by any fixed population. The 
Bishop’s authority, being co-extensive with the limits of the 
tribe to which he was attached, would naturally extend with 
its increase in numbers, and gradually cover a share of the in- 
tervening territory, and, when jurisdiction is thus once estab- 
tablished, it is difficult, except under peculiar circumstances, 
to divide it. 

These remarks apply, particularly, to the spreading of the 
Gospel in Central and Northern Europe. For the records of the 
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earliest labors of Bishops in those countries, in very many in- 
stances, give us, not cities as the titles of their jurisdictions, 
but the names of tribes. When Christian teachers went forth 
into the wilds of that extensive region, there were but few cities 
or even villages. For many years the Missionary Bishop, with 
his staff of Clergy, were all-sufficient for the scattered and rov- 
ing population. No fixed character could possibly be given, 
either to the Episcopal or Parochial limits. Even the villages 
were not permanent, except in those infrequent instances in 
which the residence of a few Roman merchants, for the purposes 
of trade, gave a more settled character to the place. Under 
such circumstances, it was natural for these latter towns to be 
constituted Episcopal Sees, since, by taking advantage of the 
avenues of trade, which all centered at those points, they might 
have more ready access into the interior, while at the same 
time they were able to sustain a more intimate communion 
with the rest of the Church. From these causes, an extensive 
jurisdiction arose, more, perhaps, in the beginning, over the 
Clergy engaged in Missionary labors, than over the people. 
While the Church was thus in its infancy in a large part of 
Europe, an institution arose, in connection with the civil rela- 
tions of the people, which tended to confirm the Bishops in the 
possession of large Sees, and increased the difficulty of division 
so much, as to render it almost impossible, except at the man- 
date of a despotic and irresistible ruler. The influence of the 
Feudal System was felt in a two-fold direction. Its military 
character, and legalizing of the law of might, prevented any 
rapid growth in the number of cities. The great builders of cit- 
ies, throughout the world, have been trade and commerce, and 
these cannot flourish where violence is tolerated. In every 
community, personal security was the first consideration 
Hence, too great ease of access was a disadvantage, and the 
very places most convenient for commerce were least capable of 
defence. The natural increase in the trading community con- 
sequently crowded into those cities already established, in pre- 
ference to being at the expense and delay of erecting enormous 
fortifications in new localities, and without such defences expe- 
rience taught them their property was wholly insecure. The 
VOL. XIV. 50* 
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Feudal System operated in another way to maintain the undi- 
vided extent of Dioceses, however large they may have been. 
The Bishops, almost as a matter of necessity, became tempo- 
ral Lords, in order that, by the control of a military body, 
they might ensure the protection of their own rights and the 
property of the Church. Having assumed such a position, 
any division of their spiritual jurisdiction, being apparently 
connected with the division of civil allegiance, and diminishing 
their security, was attended with almost insuperable difficul- 
ties. 

The general conclusion, from this rapid survey of the West- 
ern world, is, that after the Sixth Century the tendency was 
rather to consolidate Dioceses than to divide them. While, in 
the East, the internal contest against heresy and schism, and 
the external pressure of the Saracens, which, before the middle 
of the Seventh Century began to be severely felt, prevent us 
from anticipating any change in that quarter, except the de- 
struction and weakening of Sees already established. These 
Sees, being severally weakened, became affiliated, and thus new 
and larger ones were the product. Thus, in the Romish Church, 
we find Romish Titles without jurisdiction ; while, in the Re- 
formed Church of Ireland, we see ten Episcopal Sees blotted 
from existence at a single blow, some of them dating from a 
period before the Conquest. In the interval between the 
Fourth and Seventh Centuries, intimately connected as the 
Church was with the Civil power, arrayed in outward pomp 
and entrusted with much of civil authority, it is a fair pre- 
sumption, that no power once enjoyed was voluntarily relin- 
quished, and that, in consequence, except under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, the extent of Episcopal jurisdiction, once estab- 
lished, remained unchanged. 

What are those peculiar circumstances which operated to 
increase the number of Sees, or made changes in their limits 
and respective rank ? 

Villages were in some instances promoted to be cities or 
Sees, for the following reasons: Ist. From an increase in pop- 
ulation and importance. But this reason is of such a nature 
as to leave its mark upon civil history, so that, where any such 
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new Dioceses have been formed, they aro readily detected. 2d. 
In districts almost desert, where, for hundreds of miles, only 
a few scattered hamlets exist, some have of necessity been 
made Episcopal Sees, as, for instance, on the outskirts of 
Libya. In seeking the ordinary limits of ancient Dioceses, all 
difficulty on this score may be avoided, by taking into consid- 
eration those regions, only, containing at least the average den- 
sity of population. 3d. In some instances, in later times, the 
number of Bishops has been increased, to carry some party 
measure in a Provincial Council ; or, 4th, to increase the im- 
portance of some Metropolitan or Patriarch, by his having a 
greater number of Suffragans. These last two are of such a na- 
ture as to require a large addition made at once, and, from the 
jealousy and contention giving rise to, and accompanying the 
measure, could not fail to be handed down to us by those who 
opposed it. The few instances of which we have record, may 
safely be assumed to be all that have ever existed. 

Another change, though not increasing the number of Bish- 
ops, it may be well to note in this connection. Certain cities 
were, from time to time, promoted to higher Episcopal rank ; 
the occupants of those Sees being elevated from simple Bish- 
ops to Metropolitans, Exarchs, or Patriarchs. This was done 
in accordance with a change in the civil rank of the cities, as 
in the notable instance of Constantinople, which, having be- 
come the residence of the Roman Emperor, was exalted to an 
equal Ecclesiastical rank with the old capital. Sometimes 
higher rank was conferred, out of respect to the prominent po- 
sition of a city in Ecclesiastical history, as in the case of Jeru- 
salem, which was made a Patriarchate. 

From this brief discussion of the extension of the Church, 
and of the settlement and changes of Episcopal Sees through- 
out the world, we may draw the general conclusion, that we 
may safely make use of later notitie, provided it be done with 
due discrimination as to the various exceptions and difficulties 
above enumerated. Of course, after our best endeavors, some 
portion of doubt will still exist, as to the comparative date of 
certain Sees ; and the earlier the notitia upon which we rely, 
the greater the probability of accuracy. The limits within 
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which there is probability of error, will, however, so affect the 
number of Sees in any given region as not materially to modify 
their average extent, even after the greatest possible allowance 
for error has been made. 

With this preliminary discussion, we will proceed to inquire 
into the records of history, to ascertain, as nearly as may be, 
the actual extent of Dioceses during the earlier and purer days 
of the Church, and, we may add, when her zeal and single eye 
to her Saviour’s glory and the salvation of men approached 
most nearly to that of the Apostles. We must of necessity 
select particular Provinces for comparison. Those will be 
taken of which we have the fullest account. In each district 
the Sees which are positively known to have existed at the as- 
sumed date, and those cities which, from sufficient evidence, are 
supposed to have possessed a Bishop, will be separately 
enumerated, and all conclusions based upon the former. The 
latter are adduced simply to add force to the argument. We 
know sufficient, positively to assert that ancient Dioceses 
were very small, compared with those of modern origin. We 
have reasonable grounds to be persuaded that they were much 
smaller than we can actually prove them. 

III. What is the actual extent of ancient Dioceses, as shown 
by well authenticated and trust-worthy records ? 

1. During the First Century, co-temporary records are ex- 
tremely scanty, but even for that period we are not left with- 
out a clearly defined and reasonable conclusion. Our authori- 
ties are necessarily only the sacred writings of the New Testa- 
ment, and the Apostolic Fathers. We may, however, draw 
well-founded inferences from subsequent authors, and enlarge 
the list of Sees, making them approach the number that prob- 
ably existed. The Province of which we have the fullest record, 
is that called Asia, or, more precisely speaking, Asia Procon- 
sularis. Its extent, according to the limits assigned by Arch- 
bishop Ussher, was about two hundred and fifty miles on the 
ZEgean Sea, and not above one hundred and fifty miles in ave- 
rage width, containing an area of about thirty thousand square 
miles. According to the account, given by St. Luke, of the 
journeying of St. Paul, contained in the 20th chapter of the 
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Acts of the Apostles, the Province of Asia would seem, at 
that time, to have been restricted within much narrower limits. 
St. Paul took ship at Assos, and the next place at which he 
stopped, upon the main land, was Miletus, at the same time 
he declared his reason for passing by Ephesus, because he 
would not spend his time in Asia. The whole coast of that 
Province, we must hence infer, was included between those 
two cities, which are less than fifty miles apart. So that, ac- 
cording to St. Paul, Asia could not have contained more than 
twenty thousand square miles. 

To ascertain the number of Churches in this Province over 
which Bishops presided, we have, in the first place, the evi- 
dence of St. John, in his Seven Epistles, written to the 
Churches in Asia. They are each of them addressed to the 
Angel of the respective Churches. Among those holding to 
the language of the Preface to the Ordinal, that, “‘ from the 
Apostles’ time, there have been these three Orders of Minis- 
ters in Christ’s Church, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons,” there 
can be no doubt, that by “‘ Angel” is signified Bishop. In- 
deed, but two other interpretations have been suggested. One 
makes the word “ Angel” mean the presiding Elder, or Mode- 
rator, which, it is to be observed. is substantially the same, as 
far as our present purpose is concerned; for ‘‘ Angel” still signi- 
fies the chief officer, the interpretation differing only as to the 
proper title to be given to the chief officer at that early date,— 
a controversy already determined for Churchmen in the Pre- 
face to the Ordinal.* The other interpretation of the word 
“Angel” is, that it signifies the guardian Angel of each 
Church, a pure and simple spirit. The absurdity of this opin- 
ion, when taken in connection with the tenor of the letters 





* The statement of the non-Episcopal Mosheim, is too valuable, in this connec- 
tion, to he omitted. He says: “In the more considerate ones [Churches] at least, 
if not in the others, it came even during the life-time of the Apostles, and with their 
approbation, to be the practice for some one man, more eminent than the rest, to be 
invested with the presidency or chief direction. And in support of this opinion, 
we are supplied with an argument of such strength, in those “ Angels” to whom 
St. John addressed the Epistles, which, by the command of our Saviour Himself, 
he sent to the Seven Churches of Asia, (Rev. ii, iii,) as the Presbyterians, as they are 
termed, let them labor and strive what they may, will never be able to overcome.” 
Murdock’s Mosheim’s Commentaries, Vol. I. Cent. I., Sect.41. p. 170. 
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themselves, is too plain to need a refutation. It is taken for 
granted, that the reader will have no difficulty in concluding, 
that “ Angel” signifies Bishop. In these Epistles of St. John, 
we have seven Episcopal Sees recorded, all within the district 
of Asia Proconsularis, even as limited by the narrower bound- 
aries of St. Paul, viz: Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira, 
Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea. The order of these it is 
well to note. In Constantine’s time, they were embraced 
within three distinct Provinces, Asia, Lydia, and Phrygia Pa- 
catiana Prima, the first three Sees in the first Province, the 
second three in the second, and Laodicea, the Metropolis of the 
third. The distinct grouping together of the Sees afterwards 
embraced in the same Province, and the special mention of the 
Metropolis of each would seem to imply, that those principles, 
which afterwards resulted in the Provincial system of Church 
government, were already at work. Even during the time of 
St. Paul’s journeyings, we have a strong indication of the same. 
When he wished to bid farewell to the Church in Asia, and 
give them his parting words of admonition and love, he sends 
for the Elders of the Church at Ephesus, as though the whole 
Province were properly represented by its chief city. 

The second witness as to the Dioceses in Asia Proconsularis, 
is St. Ignatius, who suffered martyrdom so soon after A. D. 
100, that his testimony may, without error, be taken as eviden- 
cing the condition of the Church at the close of the First Cen- 
tury. He gives direct and positive testimony, that five cities, 
in the region under consideration, had each their Bishop, in 
the cases of three mentioning the names of the individuals 
who exercised the Office. St. Ignatius, while on his way to 
martyrdom, addresses Epistles to various Churches, and one to 
an individual Bishop, St. Polycarp, who was subsequently 
added to the same noble army of martyrs. Five of those Epis- 
tles were written to Churches in Asia Proconsularis, viz: to 
Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles, Philadelphia, and Smyrna, Three 
of these are included among the number addressed by St. 
John, but we have two additional ones, Magnesia and Tralles, 
making nine Dioceses in all, known to have existed at the time 
of the martyrdom of St. Ignatius. No inference can be drawn 
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from the order of the Epistles in this latter case ; for they are 
separate documents, and not all embraced in one continuous 
writing, like those of St. John. We cannot say certainly, 
whether the order in which we now find them, is not due 
solely to him who first collected them. But, most probably, it 
is that of their respective dates. The first three were written 
from Smyrna, while on the way to Rome, to which city also 
St. Ignatius writes an Epistle from the same place. Omitting 
Smyrna, to which of course he could not then write, the order 
is that of their Provincial importance. Afterwards, when he 
reaches Troas, he writes to Philadelphia, in the Province of 
which Sardis was the Metropolis, and lastly, to Smyrna, and 
specially to its Bishop, Polycarp. There were special reasons 
for St. Ignatius’s addressing these Churches ; either he had 
passed through those cities on his way to Rome and received 
personal tokens of their love, or they had been specially inter- 
ested in comforting and praying for the persecuted Church in 
Syria, over whose chief city, Antioch, St. Ignatius had been 
Bishop. His silence, in reference to the other Churches men- 
tioned by St. John, cannot, therefore, be urged against their 
existence as Episcopal Sees in his day, especially as St. John 
addresses them in precisely the same manner in which he writes 
to the three which St. Ignatius asserts to have had their own 
Bishops. 

We have thus found direct evidence of the existence of nine 
Dioceses, all plainly within the narrow limits derived from St. 
Luke’s account of the journeyings of St Paul. Archbishop 
Ussher, indeed, assigns no greater limits to the Province of 
Asia, as that name was understood in the time of Constantine. 
Dividing twenty thousand square miles among nine Sees, we 
have an average length and breadth of forty seven miles. In 
other words, in a space less than the single Diocese of New 
York, there were at least nine Bishops, each exercising his own 
separate jurisdiction, and this at about A. D. 100, and under 
strictly Apostolic rule. 

The number is set down as at least nine, for, although this 
is all that can be positively asserted, there is strong reason to 
believe the number greater. In the instance of Colosse, to 
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which Church St. Paul addressed an Epistle, the probability 
almost rises to certainty. Epaphras is spoken of insuch warm 
terms for his zeal in caring for their spiritual interests, that 
the suggestion at once presents itself, that he was their Bishop. 
The actual title is not bestowed, but many of the characteris- 
tics of a true and faithful Bishop are given. Not only Colosse, 
but Hierapolis and Laodicea, are mentioned in the same Epis- 
tle, as containing well established Churches, and, knowing the 
custom that prevailed in other Churches at the end of the first 
century, we may reasonably suppose, that, by that time, if not 
in the Apostles’ days, these two additional cities, Colosse and 
Hierapolis, also had their Bishops. As still farther corrobora- 
tive evidence in the case of Hierapolis, we have the testimony 
of Eusebius, in his Ecclesiastical History, that, while Polycarp 
flourished at Smyrna, Papias was Bishop of Hierapolis. His 
words are : 


‘* About this time flourished Polycarp in Asia, an intimate disciple of the Apos- 
tles, who received the Episcopate of the Church at Smyrna, at the hands of the 
eye-witnesses and servants of the Lord. At this time also Papias was well known 
as Bishop of the Church at Hierapolis, a man well skilled in all manner of learning, 
and well acquainted with the Scriptures.”* 

Eusebius, then, in the same chapter, goes on to speak of St. 
Ignatius. It is true, that two hundred years had elapsed be- 
fore this testimony was written. But in the case of a man, so 
well known, and so highly esteemed as to be classed along with 
St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp, we cannot suppose that so short 
a period could have introduced any material error as to the 
time at which he lived. 

2. To proceed to a different quarter of the world, and pass 
over a period of one hundred and fifty years. What was the 
size of the Dioceses in Africa, in the time of Cyprian, A. D. 
250 ? 

In the Afiican Provinces, it is well known, that at the peri- 
ods at which we have complete lists of the Dioceses, they were 
exceedingly numerous. In the time of Augustine, Bishop of 
Hippo, according to a list made about fifty years after his 
death, there were, in the region extending from the confines of 





* Eus. Eccl. Hist. Lib, III. chap, xxxvi. 
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Libya, to the Straits of Gibralter, four hundred and sixty-six 
Dioceses. In the single Province of Africa Zengitanea, of 
which Carthage was the Metropolis, there were over one hun- 
dred. The size of this Province was but little more than 
three-fourths of the Diocese of New York. This was about 
A. D. 400, somewhat later than the limit, A. D. 325, which 
we have proposed in this paper. This nofitia is referred to, 
simply to show that in earlier records, though we have the 
names of many Bishops and Episcopal Sees, in all probability 
we have now no means of ascertaining the half of those which 
really existed. 

. In the time of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, A. D. 250, 
we have co-temporaneous authority, not perhaps to arrive at a 
clear idea of the actual size of Dioceses, but sufficient to show 
that, at the very largest, there were twenty or thirty within the 
space of the average size of our Dioceses, even upon the At- 
lantic coast, where the Church has been longest established. 
Cyprian himself, in one of his Epistles, speaks of his settling 
the affairs of his own Church and Province after the persecu- 
tion, in connection with thirty-one other Bishops. From the 
circumstances of the case, doubtless these all belonged to his 
own Province ; for it is not probable that one, who so jealously 
guarded his Metropolitical rights on other occasions, would 
permit Bishops of other Provinces to interfere in the regula- 
tion of the affairs of his own Church. The persecution here 
alluded to was that one of extreme severity, under the Empe- 
ror Decius, and continued by his successor, Gallus, which 
ceased at the death of the latter, A. D. 253. If, after such a 
persecution, thirty-two Bishops were still left to meet together 
in a Synod, part of whose duties was, in all likelihood, to con- 
secrate Bishops for the vacant Sees, we may without hesita- 
tion conclude, that previously they had far exceeded the num- 
ber of thirty-two. A short time after this, Cyprian called to- 
gether a Synod, for the purpose of settling the question of the 
re-baptizing of heretics, at which we find seventy-two Bishops 
assembled, and not long after, another Synod, at which eighty- 
five Bishops were present. Stephen, Bishop of Rome, had 
taken the contrary side of this question, and maintained the 
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validity of heretical Baptism. To exert a greater influence, 
in opposition to so prominent a See, Bishops were invited from 
all parts of Africa. We cannot, in consequence, say how 
many of the eighty-five assembled were Suffragans of the 
Bishop of Carthage. For, although we have the names of 
those Bishops, and the titles of their Sees, preserved in the 
records of the Synod, there is much uncertainty as to the par- 
ticular Province to which many of them were attached. It is 
prebable, however, that there were but few, beside Metropoli- 
tans, from other Provinces. But, taking only the thirty-two, 
whom we know to have survived the Decian persecution, their 
Sees will average no more than twenty-two miles in each di- 
rection. 

3. For a view of the Church in France, we will select that 
Province of which Arles was the Metropolis, and in which a 
Council, consisting of members from a number of the West- 
ern Provinces, was held, A. D. 314. This was the part of 
France which first received Christianity, and which suffered 
most severely from the persecutions of the heathen Emperors. 
Here, too, we find the smallest Dioceses within the limits of 
ancient Gaul, agreeing perfectly with the assertion, made at 
the commencement of this paper, that Dioceses, as a rule, were 
smaller in proportion to the earliness of the date at which they 
received their first Bishop. In the Province Arelatensis, or 
Viennensis Secunda, Bingham informs us, out of Carolus a 
‘Sancto Paulo, that there were ten Dioceses. Four of these we 
find represented at the Council of Arles. In this Province 
there were about five thousand five hundred square miles. If 
we take into consideration only the four Sees, whose Bishops 
were present at that Council, we have an average extent, for the 
jurisdiction of each, of one thousand three hundred and seven- 
ty-five square miles, or about thirty-six miles in each direction. 

4. For a view of the size of Dioceses, during the time of 
Constantine, we will select, first, the neighborhood of Antioch. 
Better to illustrate our reference, we append an outline map 
of this region. 
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The whole region between the Mediterranean and the Eu- 
phrates was called Syria, and, in the aacient Church, was di- 
vided into several Provinces. The four northernmost of these 
will give a fair indication of the extent of Dioceses at that 
period. In the neighboring Province of Palestine they were 
considerably smaller, but then, these latter were, probably, of 
much earlier date in their establishment. In the four Pro- 
vinces, spoken of above, viz: Syria Prima, Syria Secunda, Eu- 
phratesia, and Theodorias, with but limited research, twenty 
Dioceses have been verified as existing at the time of Constan- 
tine. Later notitie give twenty-nine as the whole number. 
Most of these, in all probability, existed as early as A. D. 325. 
In Syria Prima, with an area of about five thousand four 
hundred square miles, we have five Dioceses, viz: Antioch, Selu- 
cia, Berreea, Gindarus, and Chalcis, giving an average extent 
to each of thirty-two miles in length and breadth. In Syria Se- 
cunda, situated inland about midway between the Mediterranean 
and the Euphrates, we have four Dioceses, viz: Apamea, Are- 
thusa, Larissa, and Seleucobelus. Three othersare given by later 
authors, Epiphania, Mariamne, and Raphanaea, and Bingham 
asserts, that seven was the ancient number. This Province 
contained an area of about four thousand eight hundred square 
miles. Reckoning only the four Dioceses, which have been 
verified as existing at the beginning of the Fourth Century, 
they have an average extent of thirty-four miles in each di- 
rection. In the Province of Euphratesia, which extended 
along the West side of the Euphrates river, we have seven Di- 
oceses, viz: Hieropolis, Cyrus, (which some place in Syria 
Prima,) Samosata, Doliche, Germanicia, Zeugma, and Neo- 
Cesarea. Later notitia give seven others, making in all four- 
teen. Bingham asserts, that the ancient number was thirteen. 
This Province contained about eight thousand square miles. 
Reckoning only the seven Dioceses, first mentioned, they have 
an average extent of thirty-three miles in length and breadth. 
In the fourth Province, Theodorias, there were four Dioceses, 
and the same number is all that is given in later’ notitie, viz: 
Laodicea, Balanea, Gabala, and Paltus. In this Province 
there was an area of about sixteen thousand square miles, 
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giving an average extent to each of twenty miles in length and 
breadth. Or, putting the four Provinces together, we have an 
extent of country nine-tenths of the size of the Diocese of 
New York, in which, A. D. 325, there were twenty Bishoprics. 
And whoever examines carefully into the size of Dioceses, 
during the Fourth Century, will readily perceive, that those in 
Syria, if anything, exceeded in area the majority. 

This computation of the extent of Dioceses in Syria must 
be put in comparison with the average extent at earlier peri- 
ods, previously stated, as though in later times they were 
smaller. In consequence of the more numerous writings of 
the Fourth Century, we are able to obtain a more accurate ac- 
count of the state of the Church ; and the number of Dioceses, 
mentioned in co-temporary writers, more nearly approaches the 
full number of those really existing. Although there is strong 
circumstantial evidence, that many cities recorded in later no- 
titie were made Episcopal Sees at a very early date, none are 
taken into consideration except those which are mentioned as 
having Bishops, by co-temporary writers. Since these Bishops 
are spoken of but incidentally, it would indeed be contrary to 
all probability, that we should find, in an extremely limited 
number of writers, all the Sees in any one Province distinctly 
mentioned. We find, in fact, the names of many Bishops 
without the titles of any See attached to them, but mentioned 
in such a manner as to imply that they belong to Provinces, to 
all of whose known Dioceses other Bishops have elsewhere been 
assigned, making it thus certain, that there were more Dio- 
ceses, although their names have not been handed down by co- 
temporary writers. 

5. In Palestine, where, most of all, we should expect to see 
the impress of Apostolic direction in reference to the oversight 
and government of the Churches, we find the Dioceses exceed- 
ingly small. Taking the Province of Palestina Prima, of 
which we have the most complete record, we find Episcopal 
Sees five, seven, and ten miles from each other. In the case 
of three Sees, viz: Gaza, Maiuma, (which was constituted a 
city and Bishopric by Constantine,) and Anthedon, Sozomen 
mentions particularly that they were not above three miles 

VoL, XIV. 51* 
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from each other. This Province extended along the entire 
coast vf Palestine and inland to the Jordan, being bounded on 
the East by that river, for about half its distance from the 
Dead Sea to the Sea of Galilee, embracing an area of about 
thirty-six hundred square miles. In the Sixth Century, there 
were about twenty-five Dioceses within these limits, most of 
which, probably, existed at the time of the Council of Nice, 
for, in the meanwhile, Palestine had diminished in population 
and in relative political importance. There are thirteen sub- 
scriptions of Bishops from this Province to the acts of that 
Council. In addition to these, Maiuma and Anthedon are 
mentioned by Sozomen as existing at the beginning of Con- 
stantine’s reign. Others are to be found in subsequent wri- 
ters, at sufficiently early dates, to make it probable that they 
were Sees in the time of Constantine. But, dividing the en- 
tire territory between the fifteen Dioceses of which we have 
positive testimony, that they were not of later origin than the 
beginning of the Fourth Century, we have an average extent 
for each Diocese of two hundred and forty square miles, or of 
less than sixteen miles in each direction. In other words, the 
Diocese of Rhode Island, the smallest in the United States, 
would contain over five of those ancient Dioceses, and New 
York would contain nearly a hundred. It must be remem- 
bered, also, that the average size of the Dioceses in Palestine, 
given above, is, in all likelihood, nearly twice as great as the 
reality. 

6. As to Great Britain, there are no sufficient co-temporane- 
ous data to ascertain the state of the Church in that Island 
previous to the Council of Nice. We have, however, later 
authorities to enable us to infer, that Bishops were much more 
numerous, at an early period, than at any time since Augus- 
tine and his successors at Canterbury succeeded in establish- 
ing their authority over the whole country. For the purpose 
of showing, clearly, that small Dioceses are not a Romish, but 
an ancient rule, and that the establishment of the Papal power 
has ever been signalized by consolidation of Dioceses, the evi- 
dence, though later than the Fourth Century, will be briefly 
stated. From the fact of Great Britain having been twice 
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converted to Christianity, (or, rather, that portion overrun by 
the heathen Saxons having received the Gospel a second time,) 
we have a plain and most significant indication of the different 
tendencies of the earlier and purer days of the Church, as dis- 
tinguished from the later and more corrupt period, in relation 
to the size of Dioceses. There is no doubt but that a portion 
of Britain was converted at a very early period, probably in 
the time of the Apostles, certainly at a period not very remote 
from their day, and it is equally certain, that Bishops were 
appointed to preside over distinct Dioceses. Ussher makes 
mention of three Archbishoprics as existing in England before 
A. D. 179, viz: at Eboracum, (York,) Londinum, (London,) 
and Cambria, near the river Isca, (Caerleon on Uske.) Even 
in the extreme North, the Orcades, or Orkney Islands, had 
their Bishop, as early as A. D. 293. Four other Sees are 
named by him as existing at the beginning of the Fourth Cen- 
tury, viz: Lincoln, Mona, or Anglesea, Constantium, a suffra- 
gan See of York, and Augusta Civitatis Britannia. It is well 
known, too, that at the Council of Arles, A. D, 314, Britain 
was represented by three Bishops, those of York, London, and 
Caerleon. We cannot, it is true, ascertain the exact number of 
Sees at that early period, and yet we can learn enough to 
know, that they were far more numerous than the later ones, 
established by Augustine, under the direction of the Bishop of 
Rome. We have, still remaining, the names of seven Bishops, 
together with the titles of their Sees, who met to confer with 
Augustine at the Synod of Worcester. These were all Suffra- 
gans of the Archbishop of Caerleon upon Uske. Five of these 
Sees were situated within the present limits of the Principality 
of Wales, and two immediately adjoining. This would give an 
average extent of about thirty-five miles ineach direction. Com- 
pare with this the Episcopacy, introduced by Augustine, at the 
end of the Sixth Century. We find, fora long period from that 
date, but seven Bishops among all the Saxons, one in each of the 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy. In the whole course of Church 
history, this arrangement of a Romish Missionary, appears to 
be the only parallel to our own custom, of a single Bishop 
having jurisdiction, not over a single city and its immediately 
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adjoining territory, but over an entire State, comprising many 
cities and varied interests. Some of those Saxon Sees were 
subsequently divided ; but, compared with the remains of the 
ancient British Church, as seen at the same time in Wales, 
they continued still very large. This difference between earlier 
and later usage, exemplified in Great Britain, corroborates the 
statement, that large Dioceses arise, partially at least, out of 
the claim of Church dignitaries to exercise civil power, and to 
assume the outward pomp of those in high civil rank.* 

7. In the preceding discussion, we have considered separate 
Provinces, without any reference to the ease or difficulty of 
access of the various villages or towns comprised in a Diocese. 
In comparing the large size of modern Dioceses with those 
more ancient, it is often accounted for and justified, on the 
ground of the greater ease and rapidity of traveling at the 
present day. And it is asserted, that the jurisdiction of a 
modern Bishop, (as far as the time and physical energy, spent in 
the discharge of his duties, is concerned,) is, for all practical 
purposes, no larger than many ancient ones. If the time spent in 





* England and Wales contain fifty-seven thousand eight hundred and twelve 
square miles, and a population of about eighteen millions. There are twenty-six 
Bishops; or one Bishop to a little over two thousand square miles. And yet, so 
inadequate to the necessities of the Church is the Episcopal supervision, that men 
of all parties are moving for a return more nearly to the primitive pattern. In 
our own country, the State of New York has forty-six thousand square miles, and 
nearly four millions of people, and has only two Bishops; whereas, to equal Eng- 
land and Wales territorially, even with their present imperfect condition, New 
York should have atleast sixteen Bishops. Pennsylvania has forty-seven thousand 
square miles, and a population of nearly three millions, and has two Bishops; 
whereas, to equal England, territorially, she should have at least sixteen Bishops. 
Maryland has eleven thousand square miles, and a population of nearly seven 
hundred thousand, and only one Bishop; whereas, even at this ratio, she should 
have at least four Bishops. Illinois has fifty-five thousand four hundred square 
miles, being larger than England, and nearly as large as England and Wales to- 
gether, nearly two millions of people, and one Bishop; while she should have (ter- 
ritorially) at least eighteen Bishops. We have avoided fractions, and our numbers, 
therefore, are too small, rather than too large. We do not suppose that the terri- 
torial extent of a country alone should regulate the number of its Dioceses; but, 
when we consider the vast and undeveloped resources of our country, and the un- 
paralleled rapidity with which it is becoming settled, regard should be had to its 
prospective wants. The denominations around us, especially the Romanists and 
Methodists, are wiser, in this respect, than we. 
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traveling and physical endurance were recognized, in any sense, 
as principles in accordance with which the limits of Dioceses 
were to be marked out, we would expect to find, in reading the 
history of the early Church, that along the sea-coast, and on 
the borders of navigable rivers, Dioceses were larger than in 
inland and mountainous districts. Whereas, the very reverse 
is true. Where the means of transportation were more rapid 
and easy, the Episcopal Sees were much nearer to each other, 
and consequently must have had their respective jurisdictions 
much more circumscribed. There can be no doubt, that the 
rule of the Early Church was, to place a Bishop in every city, 
and where these sprang up most thickly, (as would be the case 
along the great routes of navigation,) there the Episcopal 
Sees would be most numerous. 

Looking at the shore of Asia Minor, in passing from Aby- 
dos, southerly, a distance of one hundred miles along the 
windings of the coast, we find twelve Episcopal Sees, averaging 
eight and one-third miles apart. Proceeding farther along, in 
the neighborhood of Ephesus, upon the coast of Lydia and 
Caria, in a like distance of one hundred miles, we find four- 
teen Sees, averaging but little more than seven miles apart. On 
the coast of Syria, in a distance of one hundred miles, there 
are nine Sees. Taking the entire sea-coast of Phoenicia, about 
one hundred and sixty miles, we find fourteen Sees. The en- 
tire coast of Palestine was not more than one hundred miles in 
extent, and upon it we find twelve Episcopal Sees. If we ex- 
amine into the proximity of the Sees on the river Nile, and 
the navigable waters of its Delta, we will find them even at 
less distances. Beginning with Alexandria, and proceeding along 
the canal connecting it with the Nile, and thence up the most 
westerly branch of the Delta, for a distance of fifty miles, we 
will pass eight Episcopal Sees, averaging but six and one- 
quarter miles from each other. Following the windings of the 
central part of the Delta, for a distance of fifty miles, we 
meet with seven Sees. In the neighborhood of Memphis, 
along the Nile, and the easternmost branch of the Delta, in a 
like distance of fifty miles, we find eight Episcopal Sees. In 
every part of the Christian world, as it existed in the early 
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days of the Church, the same truth holds good, ‘thout an 
exception. Whatever may have been the average distance of 
Episcopal Sees in any Province, those along the sea-board, or 
navigable rivers, were mu@h nearer, while those inland were at 
proportionately greater distances. 

A full examination even into those comparatively scanty re- 
cords of the Church before the Council of Nice, will show, plainly, 
that the Dioceses established by the Apostles and their imme- 
diate successors, were, compared with our own, exceedingly 
small. We have evidence to show, that they could not have 
been, in any instance, greater than a square of forty miles, 
while the probability is, that on an average they were much 
less than half that size. 

IV. What are we to learn from this Primitive model for the 
size of Dioceses? We at least learn what the methods of the 
Church’s work were, in this regard, under the guidance of In- 
spired men, and of the men whom they appointed. We learn 
what the Episcopate was, as it came from the hands of Inspired 
men, who received it from our Lorp, to Whom the Holy Ghost 
was specially given, and Whose office it was, as our Lord told 
them, to bring all things to their remembrance, whatsoever 
things He had taught them during those Forty Days, between 
the Resurrection and the Ascension. Here, then, is the argu- 
ment. This is the Divine pattern of the Episcopate, given on 
the Holy Mount. Doubtless the regulation of the size of Dio- 
ceses must, always, and in all places, be left somewhat to the 
wisdom of each generation ; but yet, there are certain great 
elementary principles underlying this whole question, reaching 
not only the mere question of the geographical extent of Epis- 
copal jurisdiction, but the very nature of the Episcopal Office, 
which can never be violated without, just to that extent, mar- 
ring the Divine plan, and hindering the practical working of 
an Apostolic Church. But let us compare our own condition 
and circumstances with those of the ancient Christians, and 
see in what these are similar, and in what they differ. 

In the first place, both the Ante-Nicene Church and our 
own branch, in these United States, are free from all civil con- 
trol. This is a matter of no slight importance, and though it 
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would be forsign to our present subject to enter upon itsfull in- 
vestigation, we may readily perceive, that it has no small bearing 
upon the wisdom and propriety of our adopting the same pro- 
portion of things, in the outward organization of the Church, 
which characterized it in those early days, when its position 
in the world corresponded exactly with our own. Large Dio- 
ceses have been found only in those countries where the Church 
has been supported by the whole force of the civil power. 
Even in our own country, the enormoug size of our Dioceses is 
the result of traditions and usages, inherited from an Estab- 
lished Church. Under such circumstances, the extension of 
the Gospel may, or may not have been promoted by an exten- 
sive Episcopal jurisdiction. In either case, we cannot draw 
any inference worthy of reliance, bearing upon our own wholly 
different condition. If we would gain wisdom from the past, 
we must consider the increase of the Church, and the outward 
instruments and organization, which, under God, were the 
means of that increase during the period while she was still 
unsupported by the arm of temporal power, or while that power 
was arrayed against her. An essential feature of that organi- 
zation, we have found to be—numerous Bishops and small 
Dioceses. 

In the second place, our own position and that of the early 
Church are similar, in being placed in the midst of a popula- 
tion adverse to our claims. In no other country is this the 
case, except, perhaps, in a few Colonial possessions, in which 
the policy of frequent divisions of Dioceses, is more or less 
rapidly being carried out. There is a certain prestige of au- 
thority and power surrounding an Established Church ; and 
frequently, too, a strong conviction, that it is the old Church, 
which avails much towards securing its general reception. But, 
with us, there is nothing of all this. With us, the Church 
must stand upon her own simple merits, and be extended by 
the active labors of her members. By the large majority of 
the people, all sorts of religion, or, at least, all which make a 
decent pretext to the name of Christian, (and that name is 
made to embrace those who maintain that Christ was a mere 
man, or, at most, was only one of a series of Inspired proph- 
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ets,) are regarded pretty much in the same light. In this re- 
spect we are on a parallel with the ancient Church, who were 
surrounded by all sorts of religions, and which were willingly 
tolerated, so long as no one claimed an exclusive title to being 
true. It is indeed difficult to say, which is the harder task, to 
make headway in our day against that spiritual pride which marks 
many of the earnest separatists from the Church, and against 
that stolid indifference which rejects all Creeds, and bases itself 
on an outward moral life ; or to encounter, as the Early Church 
did, that fierce outburst of passion and malignity incensed 
by an inward consciousness of utter depravity in morals, which 
compelled her to wade thr. ugh the blood of her own martyrs. 
Though the cause and ground of the opposition be different, 
there is sufficient similarity between us and the condition of 
the Early Church to constitute it a guide, which, with but 
little deviation, it were the part of wisdom to follow. 
Thirdly ; objection has been made to the multiplication of 
Bishops, on the ground of the want of pecuniary ability for 
their support. If this be an objection at all, which we do 
not admit, let us inquire how we compare in this respect with 
the Primitive Church ? Is not the advantage plainly on our 
side? The early Christians were gathered, chiefly from the 
poor. The Gospel had no attractions for the rapacious under- 
lings of the Civil and Military authorities, or for the roving 
traders of the day, to which two classes the riches of the pe- 
riod were chiefly confined. But, is it true, that we lack the 
ability to support a largely increased Episcopate ? On the 
contrary, we maintain, that a numerous body of Bishops would 
not only support themselves, through the increased energy and 
zeal which they would give rise to throughout the length and 
breadth of the Church, but, at the same time, greatly increase 
the pecuniary resources of every work and institution connected 
with the Church. The way, and the only way, to make the 
Church strong, is to work the Church in faith, and in poverty, 
if need be, on the Apostolic plan. ‘There is that scattereth, 
and yet increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more than 
is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” This is the true “ econ- 
omy,” in that Kingdom which is not of this world. We may 
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confine ourselves, however, to the example of the Primitive 
Christians. They found no difficulty in providing for their 
Chief Pastors; still less need any difficulty exist among us. 
If our ability be indeed so limited, we will only the more nearly 
approach their condition, and doubtless that, which under those 
circumstances they found so advantageous, would prove the 
same to us. 

But, in one important particular, we at the present day dif- 
fer greatly from the Early Church. We refer to the strict dis- 
cipline which was then exercised over both Clergy and Laity; 
while, in our own day, there is scarcely any pretence at disci- 
pline over the Laity, and that exercised over the Clergy is ex- 
tremely lax and uncertain. So far has this laxity in discipline 
extended, that our Canons of the Church are sometimes delib- 
erately, and with perfect impunity, violated by Clergymen to 
whose inclinations they do not conform ; and numbers, through 
sheer ignorance of what the Canons enjoin, daily act contrarily 
to them. This ignorance can arise only from the wide-spread 
conviction, that Clergymen are left so much to themselves, 
that it is hardly worth while to spend time in ascertaining 
what the Canons require and what they forbid. But this 
marked feature of difference, so far from calling for large Dio- 
ceses, is one of the strongest arguments in favor of a return to 
the primitive model. A large body of soldiers without proper 
discipline becomes a mere mob, without power to produce an 
effect upon others, or preserve themselves from suffering. 
Whereas, with the very same men, still undisciplined, divided 
into smali squads, the personal influence of the Commander, 
together with a sense of their own personal responsibility, 
which had been lost in the great crowd, will, to a great extent, 
supply the place of discipline. The same truth holds good, in 
a modified sense, with a Bishop and his Clergy. In small Di- 
oceses, even when the Canons are not literally and strictly en- 
forced, the personal influence of the Bishop will prevent any 
unseemly violation of their spirit. Under such circumstances, 
the habit of restraint would become more fixed, and open the 
way for a return to the stricter discipline of the Ancient Church. 
The anticipation of such a result has, indeed, been frequently 
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urged, by a certain class of men, as an objection to smaller 
Dioceses. 

To one examining the history of the Church, there can be 
no doubt, that the system of appointing a Bishop for every 
city has proved of immense advantage to her. A bare enumera- 
tion of these advantages is all that the length of this paper 
will at present permit. 

1. It enabled the Bishop to remain, almost constantly, in 
one city, and so gave permanence and stability to his influence. 
Rapidity and ease of travelling does not conduce to this, but 
only permanence of residence. Objection is made toa Pres- 
byter having charge of two or three scattered parishes, (and it 
is resorted to only under the pressure of absolute necessity,) 
on the ground of the loss of that influence, which a perma- 
nent residence can alone build up. Why should not the same 
objection be of even greater weight against too extended an 
Episcopal jurisdiction ? 

2. A second advantage arose from the Bishop being able to 
act as indeed a “ Father,” and not as a mere servant of the 
Presbyters, going hither and thither, at their call, to ordain, 
to confirm, and to consecrate Churches. 

3. Cities are centres of commercial interests in the sur- 
rounding regions, and a Bishop being at each one of these 
fountain heads, all the resources of the Church were developed. 
Undet our present system, we find it extremely difficult to 
sustain even that pitifully limited Missionary work which we 
have attempted. If large Dioceses have failed in this work, 
would it not be well to try the primitive plan of small ones ? 
We see in those assemblages, called Convocations of Presbyters, 
‘and in the case of single parishes which have undertaken the 
support of Mission Churches, how much influence and power 
is derived from local interests. Is it not within the reach of 
possibility that if Dioceses were small enough to be susceptible 
to the influence of a strictly Apostolic Ministry, an increase in 
earnestness and zeal would be called forth ? 

4. The wise arrangement of the Early Church prevented 
the mutual jealousies of cities to the great detriment of her 
spiritual work, and the withholding of funds and united labor, 
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on the part of both Presbyters and Laymen. This jealousy 
has not as yet openly manifested itself among us, but its mut- 
terings may even now be heard. In the Diocese of Maryland 
it has long since caused the constitutional stipulation, that 
one-half of certain Diocesan officers shall be chosen from a 
particular geographical portion of the Diocese. In other Dio- 
ceses the same spirit has been manifested in repeated attempts 
to elect, out of several equally eligible candidates, certain ones to 
office, mainly on the ground of their residing in a particular 
part of the Diocese, and in a disposition to feel aggrieved at 
the appointment of Committees, in that some portion of the 
Diocese is not represented upon them. The feeling upon which 
this is based, a strong attachment to local interests, is not to 
be undervalued. Would it not be for the best interests of the 
Church, at the present day, to provide for its gratification in 
the same manner as in the Ancient Church ? 

5. In general, in reference to every disturbing topic, whether 
of Theological opinions, or practical organizations, the Bishop 
could indeed act the part of a head to his Diocese, by his per- 
sonal influence restoring order and true fraternal relations, 
But what influence can the Bishop, in a large Diocese, exercise 
over his Clergy, even in the chief city in which, not he, but 
his family resides? Next to nothing, except, it may be, over 
that portion which formed the party, with which, while yet a 
Presbyter, he was more or less distinctly identified. The cor- 
diality with which, in some parts of the country, Clergymen, 
differing widely in their theological views, meet together in 
Convocation, shows what might be done towards the removal 
of party strifes, were Dioceses only small enough for the Clergy 
to become thoroughly acquainted with their Bishop, and the 
Bishop thoroughly acquainted with each one of his Clergy. It 
is indeed a most significant fact, that, outside of the large 
Dioceses, in which are large cities, we hear scarcely anything of 
party. 

These advantages, derived from small Dioceses, plainly prove 
the wisdom of the Ancient Church in the rule, upon which she 
acted, of placing a Bishop in every city. She acted under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost, Whose ways, and modes, and 
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rules for doing Curist’s work, are more than a mere example 
to Christ’s faithful disciples, in all countries and in all times, 
The increase and prosperity of the Church, and the extension 
of the Gospel among men, for which the Church was estab- 
lished, were thereby most effectually secured. And if, through 
human imperfection, we must still look for a certain degree of 
importance and dignity to be attached to the agent by whom 
such thingsare accomplished, and if we cannot keep our thoughts 
fixed solely upon the work, it may well be asked, ‘Who oc- 
cupies the most dignified position? Who really exercises 
greater personal authority ?—he who is surrounded by outward 
numbers, and at a distance rules by force of law and dread of 
punishment, (and that only with a disputed sway,) or, he who 
rules in the hearts of his Clergy, and guides them by the bands 
of love ?—he who thinks not of his own state, or of encroach- 
ments upon his rights and powers, but only of his Master’s 
work, and the manner in which it may be most fully accom- 
plished ?’ This kind of personal influence, this true, Christ- 
like dignity, arising from the manifest occupation of heart and 
soul in the work of the Gospel, can best be attained in the 
government of small Dioceses. And as for that worldly pride, 
that love of outward pomp, and place, and power, the disas- 
trous history of the Early Church teaches us, with what firm- 
ness it is to be met and resisted. We, upon these Western 
shores, will not, so God helping us, see that old story re-enact- 
ed. Again and again did our Blessed Lord warn and admonish 
His disciples as to the true nature of His Kingdom ; again 
and again did He teach them, ‘Who should be greatest’ in it. 
Let us, with the truly primitive, Apostolic spirit, zeal, love, 
self-sacrifice and faith, return to the truly Apostolic model 
first given by Christ Himself, and kept in the mind of the 
Apostles by the Hoty Guost, and then we may look for prim- 
itive success. 
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Art. III—DEACONESSES, OR SISTERS. 


1.—Essay on Sisterhoods in the English Church. By the Rev. 
E. W. Setton. London. 1849. 


2.—Two Letters on Protestant Sisterhoods. Edited by W. A. 
Muatenserc, D.D. New York. 18652. 


3.—Kaiserswerth Deaconesses ; including a History of that In- 
stitution, &c. By aLapy. Baltimore. 1857. 


4.—Deaconesses ; or Working Women in the Church. <A Ser- 
mon by the Rev.C. W. Rankin. Baltimore. 1857. 


5.—Sisters of Charity and the Community of Labor. By Mrs. 
Jameson. London. 1859. 


WE are accustomed to think that the first three centuries of 
the Church’s existence was the period of her truest and best 
life, and we constantly refer to its history for her present exam- 
ple and rule. Comparing the Church as she was then with 
her present position and work, we cannot but acknowledge that 
she has lost much which it would be well for her to have 
retained. And yet the attempt to restore some of her ancient 
Institutions and customs, after such a lapse of time, and with 
the experience of such controversies as have disturbed her, 
leads to suspicion and apprehension from many who seem much 
more acute in tracing the connection of these Institutions with 
modern novelties, than with primitive practice ; and from many, 
too, who are very loud in calling for increased activity and zeal 
in the operations of the Church’s work. 

The Order of Deaconesses, or of Sisters, is one of those organ- 
izations of the Early Church, which in our Branch has been 
lost, and the restoration of which, while demanded with some- 
what of diffidence by the few, is still attracting more general 
attention now-a-days, than at any period since the Reformation. 

We propose first to give some few facts concerning the Order 
of Deaconesses or Sisters in ancient and modern times ; and 
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then to present some arguments for its restoration among our- 
selves. It may be well, however, first to say a word or two in 
regard to the terms used at the head of our Article. As to the 
name itself, by which this working order or class shall be called, 
we care little. Whether they shall be known as Deaconesses, 
or Sisters, or Bible Readers, is of less consequence ; it is the 
thing itself, the specific department of Christian activity, that 
we are after; and yet, as the term Deaconess is Scriptural, 
(Greek é:axovec, Rom. xvi. 1,) and as it is significant, we prefer 
it to any other. It is requisite that they should be somewhat 
else than mere desultory lady visitors, on the one hand, and yet, 
on the other, not altogether like the members of modern con- 
ventual Sisterhoods. While not wishing to underrate the good 
that is done by the Sisters of Charity in the Roman Church, 
it is unwise to advise an imitation of this Order within our 
own. The hasty and indiscreet admission of members into 
Romish Nunneries, their perpetual vows, their constrained 
celibacy, their multiplication of unmeaning ceremonies, their 
blind obedience to authority, in violation oftentimes of their 
consciences, and, as a natural consequence, the immoralities 
which have again and again been proved, and confessed, upon 
them,—all these make their system objectionable. The Order 
of Deaconesses, which we should recommend, is something like 
that which Dr. Muhlenberg describes as 


“ A community of Christian women, devoted to works of love and mercy among 
the poor. For the most part they form a household of themselves; that being 
necessary in order to their mutual sympathy and encouragement, and to their 
greater unity and efficiency in action. They are held together by identity of pur- 
pose, and concordance of will and feeling. Their one bond of union is simply the 
“Love of Christ constraining them.” As long as that continues a constraining 
motive, cordially combining the members, the society will last. In proportion as 
that languishes and fails, it will decline and dissolve of its own accord.’”* 





* The Sisterhood at St. Luke’s is entirely independent of the Hospital, both as 
regards its organization and its means of support. Its origin dates as far back as 
the year 1845, under the pastor of the Church of the Holy Communion, whence it 
derives its name. It is simply a body of Protestant Christian women, drawn together 
by a common motive, and bound together by a common aim. The motive, to follow 
Christ more undividedly than they otherwise could—the aim, to glorify Him daily in 
such works of mercy as He has ever deigned to accept as tokens of grateful love. 
The association strongly resembles the Institution of the Lutheran Deaconesses at 
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We like the rules laid down for his “Sisters,” by St. Vincent 
De Paul. For a monastery he gave them the house of the sick, 
for a cell, an humble room, for a cloister, the streets of the 
town ; instead of a grating, he placed before them the fear of 
God, and clothed them with the veil of a holy modesty. And 
yet, while to a certain extent a voluntary association, it should 
have some formal connection with the Church in her corporate 
capacity. It should be associated with the parish in which it 
is situated, and its head might be the rector of the parish. 
Thus order and system may be gained, and efficiency secured 
in its work and discipline. 





Kaiserswerth. Though the former was not copied from the latter, and was formed 
with scarcely any knowledge of it, the two in their spirit and principle are remark- 
ably the same. The Members of the community receive nothing from the funds of 
the Hospital. Their servicesare wholly gratuitous; what they require beyond their 
daily food is supplied from a private fund among themselves. Their duties are, of 
course, mainly with the sick, aided in the subordinate parts of their service by 
those under training to be sent out as nurses, and by other attendants. But there 
is room also in the hospital for talent of various kinds. No vows bind the Sisters 
to their work or to each other. While it is desirable that they should look forward 
to a life-service, no obligations to this end are laid upon them. If any, after proving 
herself fitted for the work, should desire to offer her services for a certain term of 
years, she would not be rejected; and any Sister, with whatever expectation she 
may have been received, is free to leave whenever she is so minded. Candidates 
for the Sisterhood are not, ordinarily, over forty years of age. Those under 
twenty-five must have the written consent of parents and guardians. A probation 
of at least a year is required of all, before entering upon which it is desirable that 
the candidate should spend a few weeks at the Hospital, in order to see what the 
life is, and to make some little trial of her fitness for it. Persons at a distance 
from the city may obtain what further information they may desire on this subject 
by addressing a letter to the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. 

The Right Rev. Bishop H. Potter gave his sanction to the Sisterhood in a sermon 
preached shortly before the opening of the Hospital, in the following words; 

“T believe there are many such women, and that in due time they will come 
forward and offer themselves to minister to Christ in the person of His poor and 
suffering members. No urgent private duty should be relinquished; but there are 
Christian women with warm hearts, with abundant leisure, with powers of patient 
endurance, who would be infinite gainers in choosing that good part of so waiting 
continually on their Lord. I speak from long reflection, with intimate knowledge 
of the past; and I say emphatically, the time is come for the increase of such min- 
istrations as have been commenced in this Parish; and to all loving hearts, who, 
under due advice, dedicate themselves to these charitable works, I pledge before- 
hand my hearty approbation and earnest sympathy.”— From the Second Annual Re- 
port of St. Luke’s Hospital. 
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The work of the Deaconess should be that of a Deacon, so far 
as it is consistent with her sex, taking care to obey strictly the 
scriptural injunction as to the relative position of man and 
woman in the Church of Christ. Indeed, St. Paul in his Epistle 
to Timothy, prescribes that the qualifications of a Deaconess 
should correspond with those he had already laid down for a 
Deacon. Woman was given to man as a helpmeet for him, 
and in no work can she be of such proper aid as in ministering 
to the poor and needy. The very term ‘ Deaconess” carries 
with it this idea of serving, assisting, helping. In attending 
upon sick women at their homes and in Hospitals, in coun- 
selling and comforting them, in reclaiming the wandering, and 
raising up the fallen, in instructing and caring for ignorant and 
neglected children, in providing employment for the idle, inrecon- 
ciling those who are at strife, in sympathising with the lonely 
and outcast, in dwelling as sisters amongst themselves, in all 
this, women may find proper, Christian work. It may be said 
that this work, of which we have given but an imperfect outline, 
is already enjoined upon women, and may be done without 
formally associating themselves together ; but we hope to prove, 
that with such an organization this work may be done far 
more faithfully and efficiently. 

And now to consider the history of the Order of Deaconesses. 
First of all, we are not to forget the example of those “holy 
women” who, not however in any organized order or associa- 
tion, followed our Blessed Lord during His public ministry, 
and ministered of their substance to His necessities, and to 
those of His immediate Disciples. In the Acts of the Apostles, 
and in the Epistles of St. Paul, we find mentioned the names 
of Dorcas, Priscilla, Lydia, Philip’s daughter, Chloe, Tryphena, 
Tryphosa, Persis, Euodia, Syntyche, and Phebe, several of 
whom are so described as to leave little doubt that they were 
what we understand by the term Deaconesses. Bingham says, 
speaking of Deaconesses, “their office and service was of great 
use in the Primitive Church,”’* and he describes particularly 
the duties to which, in dispensing the fullness of the Gospel, 
they were called ; for the Gospel, as such, was then supposed 
to be meant for the bodies as well as the souls of men. 





*Antiquitles, &c., Book II, Chap. 22, Sect. I. 
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The Church did not merely carry “Tracts” to famishing 
women and children, and leave it to the world in the form 
of “‘ Odd Fellows,” &c., &c., to carry them bread. Schaff says 
“‘the existence of such Deaconesses in the Apostolic Church 
is placed beyond doubt.” Mosheim says, writing of the First 
Century, ‘‘ there were also, in many Churches, and especially 
in those of Asia, female public servants, or Deaconesses * * * 
appointed to take care of the poor, and to perform several 
other offices.”* The earliest Fathers of the Church, Ignatius, 
Epiphanius, and Tertullian, speak of the same Order ; and 
some of the ancient Councils passed regulations concerning 
them. The “ Apostolical Constitutions” also make mention of 
them. Those of whom Pliny speaks in his celebrated letter 
‘quae ministre dicebantur,” seem have been the same. At 
Constantinople, in the reign of Theodosius the Great, we find 
his wife, the Empress Placidia, disrobing herself of the royal 
purple, and going to nurse with tenderness the sick and dying 
of their subjects in Constantinople ; visiting them at their 
dwellings, and repairing with the same zeal to the Public 
Hospitals which the Christians had now begun to erect. Her 
example stimulated other Roman ladies to engage in the same 
charitable work. We have a minute account of one of these, 
Paula, by name, who in the year 385 quitted Rome, where she 
had been most liberal in her gifts to the poor, and with her 
daughter took up herabode in Bethlehem of Judea. Here she 
assembled a community of women of all estates, who took no 
vows, and made no professions, but spent their days in prayer 
and good works, having charge especially of a well-ordered 
Hospital for the sick. In A. D. 380, Fabiola, a rich Roman 
lady, sold all her goods and gave at least one of the first mod- 
els of a Hospital, by founding at Rome a House for the poor 
’ and sick, who were gathered in thither from the streets and 
public places of the great city, and whom she tended with the 
kindest care. Bingham states that about this time there were 
forty Deaconesses attached to the Church at Constantinople, 
amongst whom Olympias is distinguished for her self-denial 
and unwearied charity.+ 





* Murdock’s Mosheim, Vol. I, p. 70. Book I, Cent. I, Part IJ, Chap. II. 
+Sozomen, Books IV and VIII. 
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How long this Order continued in the Christian Church is 
not absolutely certain. Up to the commencement of the 
Fourth Century it preserved itself free from abuses, but became 
more or less corrupted in the Fifth and Sixth Centuries ; and, 
for the time being, disappeared, at least under this form, in the 
Latin Church, in the Eighth, when the Papacy became finally 
constituted, and in the Greek Church about the Twelfth. 

After the Reformation the Order was réestablished in various 
places. In the Netherlands the ‘“ Demoiselles de Charité” 
were presented by the Prince of Sedan with the means of 
assisting the sick and poor. The first General Synod of the 
“ Reformed Church” of the Lower Rhine and the Netherlands, 
which assembled in 1568, expressed its approval of the proposed 
effort to restore this Office, and adopted various articles con- 
cerning its public exercise. It was only after the lapse of 
eighty-one years, that, in the Romish Church, St. Vincent De 
Paul instituted the “Sisters of Charity.” In the meantime, 
the persecution of the Huguenots had stifled among the French 
Protestants the work commenced by Henry Robert de la Marck, 
(of Sedan,) while in Germany and the Netherlands Deacon- 
esses were found in individual congregations at the close of the 
last century. Under the influence of the Rationalism and infidel- 
ity which succeeded the first and second reformations, this Insti- 
tution with many others went to decay. It was reserved for the 
present Century torestore, permanently we hope, this most valua- 
ble auxiliary. The want of something of the kind had been long 
and universally felt and acknowledged; various experiments 
were tried to remedy the lack ; but all were found inefficient 
until the establishment of the present Order of Deaconesses 
at Kaiserswerth in 1836 by Pastor Fliedner. 

Before giving the details of this and similar Institutions, it 
may be well to revert to the Order as established among the 
ancient Christians, and see what it was then. In referring to 
Bingham’s Antiquities, we find that originally there were four 
qualifications required of candidates for admission into its num- 
ber, (1.) That she should be a widow. (2.) That she should 
have borne children. (3.) That she should have been only once 
married. (4.)That she should be of considerable age. These 
rules however admitted of exceptions, by which virgins and 
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younger widows were sometimes received. The question 
whether they were set apart for their work by the imposition 
of hands, has been pretty well settled in the affirmative ; so 
also, as to whether this laying on of hands was ordination or 
merely benediction. This setting apart was not regarded as 
giving them power to execute the sacerdotal office, or any of 
the duties of the sacred function. This was expressly guarded 
against and prohibited. Their offices were to perform some of 
the inferior offices of the Church, and those chiefly relating to 
women, for whose sake they were ordained. These were chief- 
ly—to state them briefly—to assist at the baptism of female 
catechumens, to stand as sponsors for women, as the Deacons 
did for men, to attend and visit women that were sick and in 
distress, to minister to the confessors and martyrs in prison, to 
assign women their places in Church, and to preside over the 
rest of the widows ; and (in the Greek Church) to attend the 
women’s gate in the Church. Some of these offices are of 
course useless in the modern Church, and some would be 
deemed inexpedient, while others belong very properly to 
woman’s work everywhere in the cause of Christ. 

And now to return to a brief description of the establishment 
at Kaiserswerth, a small town not far from Dusseldorf, on the 
Rhine. It would be interesting to trace its history from the 
inception of Pastor Fliedner’s plans throughout the various 
forms of persecution and discouragement which his first efforts 
met, the feeble support which he received, the firm faith he 
and his wife (his best Deaconess) maintained under all their 
trials and difficulties, the gradual growth of the Institution in 
the affection and sympathy of their neighbors, and the many 
evidences of the good wrought through its instrumentality, and 
then contrast this with its present healthy and prosperous con- 
dition ; but we have room only for a few prominent points in its 
history and management. On the 20th of September, 1836, 
the first Deaconess came, and on the 11th of October, the first 
patient was admitted into the establishment ; and, from that 
time on, the number of both patients and nurses has steadily 
increased, until in 1856 it was providing daily for four hundred 
persons residing within its walls. During these twenty years of 
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its existence it had trained two hundred and forty Sisters. The 
number of sick received into the hospital during the year ’55 
was seven hundred and forty-four. The training School, since 
the first opening, has sent out seven hundred and forty teachers. 
The Infant School averages ninety children ; the Orphan Asy- 
lum thirty. The Lunatic Asylum received twenty-nine patients 
during the year 55 ; the Magdalen Asylum twenty-eight. To 
show that the Deaconesses are valued in Germany, it is sufficient 
to state that they are employed in over forty Hospitals, Schools, 
and other charitable Institutions, as well as in many parishes, 
as district visitors. In addition to this, they have flourishing 
Houses in Frankfort, Dresden, Berlin, Jerusalem, Smyrna, 
Constantinople, and Pittsburgh, (Pennsylvania,) and at other 
places. Five Sisters are engaged in the German Hospital of 
London. The King and Queen of Prussia have manifested a 
warm interest in the Institution, and the Ecclesiastical author- 
ities, especially, feel its value. Physicians and surgeons also 
testify to the great usefulness of the Sisters of Kaiserswerth. 
A few words now in regard to the details of this Institution. 
The candidates must be acquainted with the rudiments of 
education ; not less than eighteen years old ; and serve from 
six months to two years on probation. After this probationary 
term, those who have been found fit are solemnly set apart to 
their work by the imposition of hands ; before and after which 
ceremony the officiating minister delivers them an appropriate 
address, setting forth the duties they assume in entering the 
Sisterhood, especially insisting upon their working in a three- 
fold capacity; (1) as servants of the Lord Jesus ; (2) as servants 
of the sick and poor, for Jesus’ sake ; (3) as servants one to 
another. When one becomes a Deaconess, she receives a salary 
of $18.30. Their chief external duties are, to nurse the sick, 
visit the poor, end instruct the children of the schools in various 
household duties, which are divided equally among the Sisters. 
Pastor Fliedner and his wife are called Father and Mother, and 
are looked upon with the greatest affection and reverence. The 
Deaconesses are received from all ranks of society. They wear 
a distinguishing dress, which differs on Sunday from that worn 
on other days of the week. Such as are suited for it become 
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teaching Sisters. They never go singly when sent to reside in 
other Institutions. On taking on herself the office, a Deaconess 
binds herself to serve five years, unless for reasons considered 
sufficient by the supervisors she should retire or be dismissed. 
Should family duties require her presence, she is not only 
allowed but advised to resign immediately. At the end of this 
period she renews her promises for another like term of five 
years or for a longer period. Deaconesses have not often retired, 
but some have married, at the rate of one a year. 

A similar Institution to that at Kaiserswerth has been opened 
in Paris, and another at Strasburg. This latter one was begun 
in 1842, and is conducted by Sisters of a higher rank than those 
at Kaiserswerth. Thereare thirty-five Sisters in Strasburg; the 
rest are scattered in the German towns of France, in one of 
which, Milhausen, there is, we believe, the only Hospital in 
France which is conducted by Protestant Sisters. 

The Baroness Rantzan, of Mecklenburg, after undergoing a 
thorough training at Kaiserswerth, is now the matron of the 
large new Hospital at Berlin, built by, and under the patronage 
of the King of Prussia, in which there are at least thirty 
Deaconesses employed. A similar establishment was founded 
at Dresden by the late Countess of Hohenthal, in which 
twenty-one women are under a course of instruction ; and 
there is another at Vienna, chiefly supported by the royal fam- 
ily. Amongst many others, we may mention the House of 
Deaconesses at Riehen in Switzerland—St. Loup in France, 
(where the arrangements are very domestic and simple, and 
where they pay special attention to sick children, )—the Nursery 
at Berne, and those of Sweden and Holland, which we cannot 
particularly describe. 

We read that the Hotel Dieu in Paris, founded A. D. 650, 
was placed under the care of the Hospitaliéres or nursing 
Sisters of that time,—the first Order founded exclusively for 
Hospitals ; women whose services were understood to have been 
voluntary, and offered from motives of piety. This Hospital, 
as revived, has now one thousand beds, all served by the same 
Sisterhood that have had charge of them for centuries. Innocent 
IV. united and collected these Hospital Sisters under the rule 
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of the Augustine Order, making them amenable to the govern- 
ment and discipline of the Church. In Flanders and the 
Netherlands, there are numerous branches of the Béguines, 
under whose care many of the Hospitals are placed, as are also 
several in France. In Germany, the Sisters of Charity are 
styled the Sisters of St. Elizabeth, in honor of Elizabeth of 
Hungary. Another Order there is the Ursulines, founded in 
1537 by Angela de Brescia. Members of the Kaiserswerth Sis- 
terhood have been sent to the East Indies, and Sisters of Charity 
are even tolerated by the Mussulmen, for in Algiers they have 
charge of the Civil Hospital, where the poor colonists struck 
down by the malaria of their fatal plains are brought to die. 
Within sight of the Hospital is an immense Orphanage, where 
the destitute orphans and foundlings of the various tribes are 
reared by the same Order. 

In England, important movements have been inaugurated 
for the reéstablishment of the Order of Deaconesses in that 
branch of the Reformed Church. In one or two of these 
Institutions great harm has resulted to the cause, by the intro- 
duction of Medieval superstitions, and silly puerilities, and 
yet, notwithstanding this reproach, and an occasional outburst 
of opposition, there is a growing interest in the English Church 
in the revival of this primitive instrumentality of Church work. 
The oldest and most successful Institution, we believe, is that 

.at Devonport, with branches at London, (a nursing Sister 
House,) and at Bristol a Hospital founded and conducted by 
the Misses Sellon. There is also another Institution at London, 
founded, we believe, by Mrs. Fry, for training Nurses ; also 
St. Mary’s Home for penitents, at Wantage, a Home of Mercy 
at Clewer, and a Home for distressed women of good character, 
and a school for the education of Orphans, in Osnaburg Square, 
London ;—all under the management of Protestant Sisters. 
There is the “Sisterhood of the Servants of the Church,” at 
Plymouth, sanctioned by the Bishop of the Diocese, and in 
‘which all classes, the upper, middle and lower, work harmoni- 
ously together, united by the strongest of all bonds—their 
oneness in Christ. Here, and at Clewer, the Sisters are set 
apart by the laying on of hands, which ceremony is called 
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confirmation. There is “St. Margaret’s Home” at East Grin- 
stead, and Nursing Sisters of the Institution have been sent for 
from various places. There is also the ‘‘ House of Mercy” at 
Ditchingham, Norfolk, in successful and vigorous existence. 
We cannot omit to notice the passage lately of a Resolution in 
the Lower House of Convocation, for the appointment of a 
joint Committee, “to deliberate and agree on certain rules by 
which, women, whose hearts God has moved to devote themselves 
exclusively to works of piety and charity, may be associated 
together on terms and conditions distinctly known as those 
which the Church of England has sanctioned and prescribed.” 
This, and the adoption of Reports in both Houses looking to 
a restoration of a more primitive Diaconate, and to the intro- 
duction of lay coéperation in the practical operations of the 
Church’s work, all this we say is one of the most cheering 
signs of the times. In this Convocation, the Rev. Ashton 
Oxenden, who confessed that his former prejudices “ had been 
almost entirely removed,” in respect to Deaconesses, stated 
that ‘‘at the present moment there were no less than twenty- 
five of these Institutions throughout England ; and although 
some of them, particularly in the west of England, had given 
rise to a great deal of scandal, and had been the means of 
retarding the progress of this question more than anything 
else, he thought any extravagances into which they had fallen 
was owing to the fact that they had been left to themselves ; 
that they had been under no direct sanction, and that they had 
been unable to look up to the Church to father their institutions 
and give them certain regulations under which to act.” 

As to individual effort in England, the remembrance is still 
fresh among us all of the Christian labors of Florence 
Nightingale, whose success was attributable, doubtless, in a 
main degree to the excellent training she had at Kaiserswerth ; 
and more recently similar charitable efforts have been made 
among the outcast and poor by the Bible Women and others, 
whose operations are so well described in the “‘ Missing Link,” 
and “Ragged Homes and how to mend them,” efforts which, 
thank God, are stimulating a few at least of our own American 
Church-women to like deeds of love. 
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In our own branch of the Reformed Church, something has 
already been done. With more or less of organization, the 
most encouraging results have been reached in St. Mark’s 
Church, Frankfort, Pa., and in the Church of the Advent, 
Boston, Mass. There is also the Sisterhood of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, and the House of Mercy, at New York ; the Church 
Home and Infirmary at Baltimore, in connection with which 
there is, we believe, a Training School for Deaconesses; and 
similar Institutions are contemplated in Philadelphia, and 
elsewhere. These are small beginnings, it is true ; for with all 
our boasted freedom from State shackles, no Church in 
Christendom needs more than our own to be infused with the 
life, energy, and elasticity of a true Catholicity. 

In presenting arguments for the restoration of the Order of 
Deaconesses or Sisters to the Church, we are met at once with 
the popular objections. First of all, however, we remark that 
the greatest of all difficulties in the way is that dead inertia, 
which, whether it be of the “high and dry” type, or the “‘low 
and slow,” stands equally in the way of an efficient working 
Church. With this class of men the Gospel harness is one 
immense piece of breeching ; it is all made up of hold-back 
straps. Next to this apathy, there stands in the way an erro- 
neous conception in the popular mind of the nature and 
evidences of the Christian Life. It regards the Gospel as a 
system of dogmatics, something to be preached on Sundays, 
and intellectually believed, rather than as something to be 
received into the heart, and lived, and exemplified in the daily 
life. This angular metaphysical Theology, the natural out- 
growth of Medieval Scholasticism, has had, and still has, 
prodigious influence on the practical life of Protestantism. 
With the masses, however, the mistake takes another shape. 
They regard Religion as a thing of experience, rather than of 
duty ; of sensuous emotionalism, rather than of true affection ; 
of mere frames of feeling, rather than of lofty principle, con- 
trolling their will, and purpose, and shaping the whole character; 
they plume themselves on being the fancied special objects of 
the Divine favor, and yet the whole life, when closely revealed, 
not seldom and not unnaturally, is in marked contrast with 
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such a pretension. On this point we shall not enlarge, but it 
really touches the root of the whole matter. Out of this 
apathy and systematic dogmatism, has sprung up a class of 
‘“‘safe” men, as the amiable gentlemen of this school are some- 
times called ; and yet it is beginning to be felt, that they are 
the most unsafe men in the world, for they are not equal to the 
exigencies of the age and the hour. Positive men, earnest 
men, men of might, men of faith, men of prayer, men thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit and love of Law and Order, and 
yet who are willing to venture all for Christ and at His bidding, 
these are the only men whom the Church militant dare trust 
in such an age as ours. 

And then there is the popular objection to the restoration of 
this Order, the abuses which formerly crept into the system. 
But is this an argument ? The true method of reasoning on 
all such questions is to distinguish between principles and their 
perversion. None but a shallow superficialist or a captious 
caviller will ever use such an argument. And so, too, there is the 
charge of novelty sometimes brought against the Order ; while we 
think we have already proved its extreme antiquity. And as 
to its being essentially Romish, which some are willing to 
maintain, this is an objection as unreasonable as would be that 
to the existence of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, or of the 
Sacrament of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Deaconesses 
performed an important work in the ancient Church, long 
before the Papacy was ever heard of. 

The great argument for the restoration of this Order in the 
Church, is that there is, all about us, a certain kind of work 
now neglected, simply because there are in our branch of the 
Church no Deaconesses to do it. Is it so that there is a certain 
adaptedness to the wants of society, a facility for practical work 
in the Roman Church, which is not in our own ? Is there with 
them more of self-denial, of heroism, of charity ? Has that 
Church means of employing every variety of talent which we 
have not? Shall we allow her to come nearer to Apostolic 
days and Apostolic zeal and catholicity in this matter than 
ourselves ? These are solemn and timely questions, and 
deserve earnest consideration. While they are pending, we are 
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losing much of power and growth that might remain and accrue 
to us. Because we are hesitating and delaying, some among 
us, who cannot find their services engaged as they would, are 
entering in where they may work out their charitable designs. 

In one of the letters which Dr. Muhlenberg edits, the writer, 
in alluding to one who was yearning to do something more for 
Christ than she has yet been able to accomplish, asks ; ‘‘ What 
shall she do? Where shall she go? Shall she, as ina similar 
case within my own observation, let the world stifle conscience, 
and content herself with doing the best she can in a life of 
worldliness ; or shall she, as two others we heard of not long 
ago, seek in Rome a channel for those more fervent impulses 
which our own Church has not yet learned to guide ?” Such 
facts as these, and they are not solitary ones, may not be passed 
over lightly. They are well calculated to alarm us. There are, 
in many of our larger congregations, ladies of education, 
refinement and high social position, who have no earthly ties 
to bind them, and who earnestly desire to forsake more com- 
pletely the hollow-hearted frivolities of this world, and to serve 
more unreservedly that Blessed Saviour Whom they love. Shall 
the Church tell them she has no sympathy in their heavenly 
zeal and devotion? Shall she frown and rebuke ? Such per- 
sons as would enter the Romish Communion because their own 
beloved Church has nothing for them to do, no place where 
they can work, are those whom we can least afford to lose. 
There is a deep and deepening conviction in the Church that 
the Church was not meant to be a petrifaction, an angular, 
soulless thing of outward dignity, but, on the contrary, a 
living reality, a loving, working power ; and in respect of this 
specific department of labor, and it is not the only one, no matter 
if it does call for some sacrifice of prejudice, and the braving 
of some temporary clamor and complaint, the work must be 
undertaken. Each year it is delayed makes its accomplishment 
the harder, and diminishes the number who may be benefitted 
by it. 

There cannot possibly be any objection to the character of 
the work proposed. It is such as Christ Himself did, and we 
are to be fellow-workers with Him. True, it is such as to some 
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extent may be done without such an organization as we are 
advocating, and it is done without it. Single efforts may be 
very effective, and much good may undoubtedly be accomplished 
without any society, with its rules and modes ; but this is not 
the method in which activities are developed. Everywhere when 
anything for acommon purpose is to be done, men at once band 
themselves together into some kind of corporation or society. 
They never stop to inquire whether it be not just as well to 
work single-handed and alone ; but spontaneously, as it were, 
they consolidate their energies and means, as the best manner 
of reaching the general object. Only in this matter of woman’s 
work in the Church, is there wanting such a system of coépe- 
ration and sympathy. 

What we want, then, is a body of holy, single-minded, zealous 
women, who will agree to give up their entire selves to such 
work as was performed, for instance, by the ancient Deacon- 
esses, or as they may themselves now occasionally perform,— 
visiting women who are sick and needy, caring for neglected 
and ignorant children, reading God’s Word to those who will 
not or cannot read it for themselves, acting as sponsors for the 
baptized, calling at the Prison and Work House, teaching the 
improvident and idle how to be thrifty and industrious, reclaim- 
ing the wandering and fallen, turning enemies into friends, 
talking and teaching of Jesus the Saviour, constant and living 
examples of His Gospel and Life. We want such women to 
be united, to join together and form communities, dividing the 
work amongst themselves in such portion as may best fit each 
other, to set themselves apart exclusively to such work, at least 
during the time of their association, to allow no interruption 
to come in to hinder or stop their labors. 

Does any one object that this is not proper work for women ? 
Are women then to be debarred from doing aught for Christ ? 
Are women aliens from the Commonwealth of Christ? Are 
they denied all partnership in its self-sacrifices here, and its 
rewards hereafter? So far from there being nothing for women 
to do, there is an influence belonging to them with certain 
classes and individuals, which we cannot deny: and there are 
some departments of this work which they are not only best 
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qualified, but they alone are qualified to perform. To with- 
hold their assistance is to rob the Church of Christ of a large 
portion of her energies, and to keep from her much of the glory 
which might accrue to her. 

In this employment of women it is not proposed, as some 
object, to interfere with what are termed home duties. There 
are homes, where it would be wrong to ask for such a Deaconess 
as we have described ;—where the woman is already doing her 
appropriate work. And there are also multitudes, who are 
spending their lives in vain ;—who feel they are not doing 
all they are called upon to do ;—who are inwardly moved to 
engage more regularly and exclusively in their Master’s work ; 
and though it may be a trial to leave a happy home, and labor 
altogether among strangers, yet if this be their calling, no sac- 
rifice will be irksome to them, but will be made cheerfully and 
thankfully. No woman in leaving her home would leave it 
with an irrevocable vow of never returning to it again. She 
leaves it, that she may not be interrupted in the regular per- 
formance of her duty to Christ. And yet she may be called away 
from her Society by claims which she would not be right in 
neglecting. 

Nor is it only as benefitting those to whom its members may 
minister, that we advocate the establishment of this Order. It 
will be of great benefit to the Deaconesses themselves. Looking 
at the matter economically, and practically, we notice the fact 
of the decided preponderance, in numbers, of women over men. 
In England it is more than half a million. Various duties and 
avocations, foreign trade and travel, &c., will always, of neces- 
sity, prevent large numbers of men from marrying. In our 
older States, the excess of the female over the male population 
will always be large; in the city of New York alone, the dis- 
parity amounts to eight or ten thousand, and, at this period of 
war, to several times that number. And yet, those women who 
remain single are not, as a class, among the least educated and 
refined, or the least qualified to adorn and grace a Christian 
home. What better employment for them than as Christ’s 
ministers to the poor, and afflicted, and fallen? It will give 
them comfortable homes, and genial Christian society. It will 
furnish them the holiest and most interesting kind of work to 
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do. It will elevate their religious character. If their hearts 
are right in entering such a Society, it cannot be that such 
devotion to God, and such entire denial of self, will fail to bring 
its reward. God is not unrighteous, that He will forget such 
works and labor of love. There is always a satisfaction in the 
performance of duty, and surely such a labor in Christ’s name 
most closely resembles the work which He came todo. Miss 
Frederika Bremer, in speaking of the Kaiserswerth Deaconesses, 
says, ‘‘I can with truth testify, that I never before saw such an 
assembly of cheerful, kind and peaceful countenances.” 

Nor is the benefit confined to the Deaconesses and those 
among whom they directly minister. Like physicians them- 
selves, these nurses and visitors oftentimes have an influence 
over certain classes, in certain stages of the mind, which the 
clergy have not, and do not seem able to vbtain. Such exam- 
ples of constancy, humility and zeal, of high and holy humanity, 
of Christian obedience and loving self-sacrifice, in such an age 
as this, cannot but stimulate us all to like deeds of charity and 
faith. It would help the world on mightily. Each woman 
would then become a missionary for good. She may live in as 
perfect seclusion as she can, but she cannot engage in such 
work without being noticed by the world, and the world will 
feel that there is a reality in such a religion, and will be made 
the better for it. We have said nothing about the good that 
may be wrought on those whom they shall visit and nurse. 
Visited and nursed as they ought to be by Deaconesses whose 
hearts are full of the love of Christ, who can measure the influ- 
ence wrought on those whose hearts are, under such circum- 
stances, most susceptible of religious impressions ? 

We do not enter here into the details of this subject, so far 
as they concern the practical management of this Order or Soci- 
ety. There are many questions, as to what rules are best; 
whether a distinctive dress should be worn,—whether Deacon- 
esses should be paid directly or indirectly,—how the work should 
be divided among them ; which may be very proper matters of 
consideration, but they are foreign to our main topic of argu- 
ment. Let the necessity of this Order be first felt and acknowl- 
edged, and we can then easily settle upon the manner of its 
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organization and government. Men readily see difficulties in 
the way of any enterprise, when they do not wish well towards 
it. It certainly will not be hard to agree upon the mode of 
doing this work, when we shall have agreed upon the actual 
want of the work itself. The existence of the kind of work 
which women may do, may we not say, which women ought to 
do, is undeniable. Every large town and city affords its own 
variety; and we cannot deny that much, very much of the 
work, is now undone. And yet, there are women, who can doit, 
and wish to doit; thesympathy to encourage them, and a knowl- 
edge of the best methods of guiding and employing them, are 
sadly wanting. Itis to awaken attention to the subject, that we 
have written ; and if we shall but excite in earnest Christian 
minds a spirit of enquiry, and lead to its more complete devel- 
opment by others, we shall not have written in vain. No time 
is more fitting for this enquiry than the present, when so many 
of our countrymen are sick and wounded in camps and hospi- 
tals, and so many of their families left fatherless and friendless. 
No such opportunity has arisen in our generation for the prac- 
tising of the go den rule of Christianity ; and women now, if 
they will faithfully do the work, which is awaiting them, may 
be imitators of them who were last at the Cross and first at the 
Sepulchre, and may share with them the Saviour’s benediction 
at the last. 
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Art. IV.—GRACE: THE CHURCH: THE SECTS. 


Ir is an admitted fact of Divine Providence, that Spiritual 
gifts are vouchsafed to men outside the Church. Not only is 
this true as it respects individuals, but it is true of individuals 
organized into religious Societies which are not of the Church, 
that they are permitted in Divine Providence to do, at least to 
some extent, the work of the Church. Men are converted under 
sectarian ordinances, live religiously under the same, and die in 
Christian hope. 

How then is all this to be explained ? It assuredly is not 
to be explained by denying the facts, or by seeking to explain 
them away. To say that the Christianity of such a holy liver 
as Joseph John Gurney, or as Dr. Chalmers, is not a real 
Christianity, is to say that which is equally unwise and un- 
charitable. We doubt not, for a moment, that the religion of 
these good men would have been of a far higher and fuller or- 
der, had the grace given them been developed in them in con- 
nection with the higher gifts of the Church; but to insinuate 
that their religion was not that of a true and substantial Christ- 
ianity, would be a dangerous error. The essence of the Christ- 
ian religion in a man, consists in the devotion of his being to 
the Lord Jesus Christ: by every sign whereby we can judge in 
the case, pious Friends, Methodists, Presbyterians, have the 
feel'ng. They love the Saviour; they love His Word ; they 
love those who love Him; they labor todo His will; they 
give to His cause, (many of them in a way which ought to 
shame the Church,) they could die for Him, and they do die 
trusting in Him. This is, assuredly, Christian religion. How 
do they come by it, seeing the Societies of which they are 
members are not of the ‘ hurch? These organizations are, 
all of them, human contrivances, and therefore, once for all 
and forever, they are not of the Church. 

We hold the Church to be the channel of Grace to men, and, 
with certain qualifications, indicated in Scripture and acknow]l- 
edged in Providence, the sole, certainly the only authorized 
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channel of Grace to man. When our Lord Jesus breathed 
upon His Apostles, then and there was constituted the alone 
Organization, in virtue of which the Truth and Grace of Re- 
demption are continued among men ; and when, soon after, at 
Pentecost, the Eleven met the brethren, and the Holy Ghost 
came down, then and there, and, once for all and forever, was 
completed and consummated the Christian Church, as respects 
its Divine Organization. There was, doubtless, by Inspired 
direction, soon instituted an orderly subdivision of Ministry, 
which we still retain,—but the essence of the whole matter 
resided in those upon whom the Saviour breathed. Without 
them, or their successors, to the end of time, that Diyine and 
Inspired organization, which is the Church, cannot be. And 
without that very and identical Church, the Truth and Grace of 
Redemption cannot possibly remain in the world. If, at any 
moment, the Church had failed, then, ipso facto, the gates of 
hell had prevailed. Of the three elements under which the 
Church was made manifest at Pentecost ;—the Spirit of the 
Lord, believing people, and sent Apostles,—no uninspired man 
may say, that any one is more or less necessary than another, 
in order to its actual and continued existence. 

Believing, as Churchmen do, that thus and so the Bible 
teaches, and not otherwise, by concession, no not for an hour, 
we may be legitimately required to make some explanation of 
the facts spoken of and admitted, that Grace is, nevertheless, 
given to individuals, and to Societies of men, which are mani- 
festly schismatical in relation to the one Divine Organization, 
which is the Ckurch. 

Some Church-writers have sought to make explanation of 
the spiritual phenomena of Schism, by considering the entire 
state of Christendom, at present, as the Body of Christ di- 
vided, and attributing a measurable vitality to the disjecta 
membra, each according to its own proportion. But this is, 
manifestly, destructive of all Scriptural and Primitive teach- 
ing. The Bible gives us no reason for supposing, that any 
portion, severed from the Body, can retain its vitality, as such, 
any more than the branch severed from the tree, or the arm 
from the body. 
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Others have sought to make out a well defined theory, as it 
respects the division and distribution of Spiritual gifts. They 
would say, that the gifts of Priesthood are strictly confined to 
the Episcopal channel, but that the gifts of Prophecy, that is, 
speaking for God, are not so confined, but are freely given out- 
side the Apostolic line, as shown in the converting and edifying 
preaching and writing found in the midst of Dissent. And 
when we consider not only the nature but the design and ends 
of the Church, that Christ is not only the Way, but the Truth 
and the Life, that mere Order cannot save this, that, and the 
other Branch of the Church from extinction, and has not done 
it, though the Church herself shall not decay,—we say that 
there is more to be said in favor of this view than of the for- 
mer one. This supposes the gift to be given to the possessors 
as individual believers ; the other, that they accrue to them in 
virtue also of vitality remaining in their schismatic organiza- 
tions. The objection to the theory is, that the Prophetic gift 
(the authority, that is, to preach the Gospel and teach religion) 
was given to the Apostles, and is no less a part of Priesthood, 
than is Absolution or Consecration. 

Altogether the best way of getting along with the difficulty 
is, to hold no positive theory on the subject, except that the 
Church,—that is, that religious and Divine and Inspired or- 
ganization, which has for the necessity of its being, that it 
shall be based upon Apostles,—is the alone Pillar and Ground 
of revealed truth among men, and the alone authoritative 
teacher thereof. We may then in safety lookxat the apparent 
exceptions in Divine Providence—freely acknowledging the 
presence of the Spirit, wherever we behold the fruits of the 
Spirit, and at the same time only the more religiously and 
the more thankfully holding the Head. We thus, with a 
salutary wonder, acknowledge all Spiritual gifts outside the 
Apostolic line, whether near the Church or remote from it, 
as a simple mystery of Divine Providence, and receive in 
such acknowledgment the reward of our Faith. We know, 
in the essentially analogous case of the former Covenant, that 
the supernatural gifts and favors of God were not confined by 
God to the chosen nation ; yet it was not the less true, that, in 
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connection with the call and existence of the Theocracy, Grace 
was to be sought by those for whom the Theocracy was or- 
dained. The two, who were found prophesying in their tents 
while Moses ordained the Seventy, may have prophesied truly, 
yet they had no authority to prophesy. Those found by the 
Seventy sent by our Lord, casting out devils in His name, did 
so effectually, but not with authority. They were not to be 
forbidden, nor were they to be acknowledged. We have ex- 
press Scripture for knowing, that Christ can be preached even 
of schism, and the same Scripture informs us that schism is sin. 

That there should be Grace, therefore, outside the Church, 
is no more than what, from the whole course of Divine Provi- 
dence, we should expect, and its phenomena are, palpably, of 
the nature of exceptions which prove the rule. It is univer- 
sally the case, that by how much a man is a thorough Church- 
man, by so much does he find the less difficulty in receiving 
the facts. There is no theory in the world which can so cor- 
dially accept these facts, as the theory which holds, that the 
Church is the Fullness of Him Who is the Fullness of God, 
and that that Church is seen of men, only as it is made mani- 
fest in the continued line of those upon whom the Lord breath- 
ed His own power and Grace for its foundation. By how much 
the more firmly a man believes the Scripture that God is good, 
by so much the less disturbance does his faith receive from the 
apparent oppositions of Providence—even so, by how much 
the more heartily does a man believe that the Church is the 
sole authorized channel of Grace, by so much the less is this 
his faith disturbed when he sees men, outside that revealed 
Order, living lives and dying deaths which nothing but the 
Spirit of Christ can enable a man todo. It is not their hu- 
man system which so lives and so dies ; that, inasmuch as it is 
such, is mere schism,—and all schism is sinful—but it is the 
individual who has thus received Grace, notwithstanding his 
uninspired system. That a man can be the recipient of Grace, 
while (not wilfully) under a schismatic system, is no more a 
mystery, than that a man can be a recipient of Grace, while 
(not wilfully) under any other habit of evil. We wish, here 
and throughout, to be understood as speaking of the systems 
of schism, and not of individuals. We distinctly recognize 
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the Grace of the Holy Spirit, in these our fellow Christians. 
We think that the man who would even whisper to himself, 
that the Spiritual living and the Christian dying, which we 
find outside the Apostolic Church, are not, in very truth, by 
the Spirit of Christ, is in danger of one of the most fearful sins 
named in the New Testament. Happily, we know of none 
such, outside the Roman pale. A Churchman will use strong 
language, when speaking of any Systems, other than that of 
Inspired Apostles, as setting themselves up to be branches of 
the Church of Christ,—and he has every Epistle of the New 
Testament as his warrant for so doing, nay, for cultivating a 
feeling of dread in relation to them,—for he believes there is 
such a sin as that of schism spoken of in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and that he is doing that which is acceptable to his 
Lord, in yielding his feelings to the peculiarly solemn and 
dread-inspiring language in which these passages are couched. 
He believes that any and every humaniy devised organization, 
which is made to take the place of that Inspired creation 
which he believes to be the Church, is that very thing which 
Apostles denominated schism, and that it is a rending of the 
Body of Christ. Under the influence of these feelings, and all 
the more as he sees the astounding facility with which Ameri- 
can Sectarianism ignores the possibility of schism, much more 
its sinfulness—his language will, as we have said, be like that 
which he has learnt from Apostles, forceful and uncompromis- 
ing, and to those who do not conceive of the Church as a tan- 
gible reality, as he does, his language will seem as if spoken 
altogether of them as individuals. 

It is very difficult for a sectarian state of mind to draw the 
distinction we are speaking of—between the man and his Sys- 
tem—for two reasons; Sectarianism being the creature of self- 
will, its subjects must always be deficient in the grace of self- 
restraint ; and hence anger, upon being touched, clouds the 
mind, and resentment takes the place of that candor, without 
which no mind can clearly behold the truth. The other cause 
operating to prevent a sectarian mind from seeing our distinc- 
tion, is to be found in the fact, that it has no actual conception 
of the idea contained in the word Church. Its own System has 
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come to be so intangible, as a mental conception, and the pre- 
cision of its Faith necessarily growing into a corresponding 
dimness, that its people have fallen, unconsciously, but almost 
universally, into a habit of mental cloud-making. Thus, e. ¢., 
Sectarianism cannot see the difference between confessing 
Christ, and “professing religion,” (subjectively ;) between being 
regenerated, and being converted ; it has utterly lost the capa- 
city of seeing actual meaning in such passages as ‘ the branch 
in Me that bringeth not forth fruit,’—thus at every point 
showing how its substitution of a mental device for Christ’s 
new creature, the Church, has avenged itself in the manifold 
confusedness of its whole mind. 

Now, this is not the Churchman’s mental habit. What he 
knows about the Church, he knows with precision, simply because 
he takes the Church as he finds it among the creations of the 
Spirit of Christ. Hence the body of Church-doctrine stands 
out with well-defined distinctness, like the well-known crea- 
tions of the natural world. A Churchman knows what he 
means by the Church, and by the Incarnation, and by Regenera- 
tion, and all the rest of defined doctrine ; but it certainly de- 
fies the powers of man, as now constituted, to ascertain what 
the prevailing Sectarianism does mean by these words. It is 
owing to this lack of mental precision which Sectarianism 
must of necessity generate, that its subjects stand in constant 
danger of violating the law of charity. A Churchman can 
characterize schism as most wicked, at the same time recog- 
nizing as true Christians those individuals under it, who walk 
as Christians; but the Puritan, when he brings his usual 
charge of formalism against the ‘‘ Episcopal Church,” can only 
mean thereby that Episcopal Christians are formalists, Episco- 
pal religion formality. The only definite idea of a Church 
possible to Sectarianism is, that of a called assembly of indi- 
viduals, under some organization which they have, in and of 
themselves, created and made. In other words, Congregation- 
alism is now the universal church-theory of Sectarianism,— 
organization is a mere accident,—the congregation makes the 
Church, makes the Ministry, and makes the Sacraments ! 

Such an idea as that of the Church, an entitive creation of 
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the Spirit of Christ, of the Church as the mystical Body of 
Christ, is an idea wholly unmanageable by the Sectarian mind. 
It cannot get back of that which is seen. The only Church 
it can conceive of is, as if certain Christian brethren, meeting 
by the Spirit, then and there made the Church. The Church 
made and created by God, and sent from Christ by His In- 
spired Apostles to the Christian believers in that “ upper 
room,” and thus continued to be revealed in time and to sense 
by means of that Divine and Heavenly organization, in which 
mortal man had no part at all, any more than he had in the 
work of Atonement—in other words, the idea of the Church 
as something let down from Heaven, and embracing men, is a 
thought obstupefying to all Sectarianism. It is so because the 
Sectarian, in denying God’s mystic order, ignores his own mys- 
tical nature. Of the Church as Christ’s Body mystical, he 
can have no actual conception at all, except as he may chance 
to see a Christian congregation, and scarcely then, except he 
should be sure they are all true Christians! The Church does 
not stand to him as a creature of Divine law, but simply as a 
phenomenon to which the law is the accident. 

The Churchman sees the Church first actualized in the form 
of law and order; he sees its King made manifest before a 
people are prepared ; he sees its princes sent to make the be- 
lievers to be members of the Church ; so that when the Church- 
man says ‘Church,’ he means a Divine creation, organism, or 
Kingdom, only possible to be actualized to sense by means of 
the identical organization which the Lord Jesus created and 
sent by His Apostles. When the Puritan says ‘Church,’ he 
means either the phenomenon of a Christian congregation, 
(which, nevertheless, he cannot distinctly mean, seeing he is 
not certified they be all true Christians,) or else he means 
what he calls the Invisible Church, a phrase having no mean- 
ing at all, except as he intends by it souls in Heaven. The 
fact is, that the description of the Church as the Body of 
Christ, is one that has, positively, no assignable meaning for 
the unchurchly mind. We think it of sufficient importance 
to repeat, that Sectarianism has not the power of conceiving 
of a creation of law and order, distinct from a phenomenal ex- 
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istence. It has lost its capacity so to think and judge, because 
it has denied and cast out the personal bearers and representa- 
tives of that law and order, whereby the Lord chose to make 
manifest His Kingdom. We hold, of course, that a Christian 
people is necessary to complete the actualization of the Church; 
but not till they have the law and order of Christ, do they re- 
main anything more than a congregation of Christian believers. 
They can no more, of themselves. make themselves into a 
Church, than they could make themselves into Angels. 

What we wish to be understood as now saying is, that Sect- 
arianism, in its rejection of the visible representatives of the 
mystic Order of the Church,—we mean, of course, the Epis- 
copal successors of those chosen men upon whom Christ 
breathed the breath of God—did a deed which has avenged 
itself in the obscuration of the mystical faculty of the entire 
man. What we mean by the mystical faculty, is that element 
in man’s nature, in virtue of which he believes in things be- 
yond the reach of sense and understanding, and in virtue of 
which he accepts visible things as true symbols of things un- 
seen. Church order is such a symbol, at the most cardinal 
point. There is no mystic act recorded in our Saviour’s life 
like that which He did when He constituted His Apostles 
princes and corner-stones of His Church. In these Apostles, 
after the Son of God had breathed on them, we see the earthly 
and the Heavenly, the visible and the invisible, the fact and the 
law, brought together in a way remarkable beyond any other 
human exemplification, and so brought together to the end 
that the Church, the mystical Body of Christ, might at length 
be made manifest among men. 

We have rightly said, then, that Church order is a symbol 
of things Divine, and supernatural at the most radical point. 
Under a System which rejects the Divine order, individuals 
will hold on to the mysteries of Godliness, as the Lord gives 
them Grace to do, but they will hold on in so far as they re- 
main Christian, not inasmuch as they are schismatic. Where 
the Church is near at hand, the cardinal mysteries, which make 
up the Gospel of Salvation, may be held for consideratlile peri- 
ods of time by the Religious Denominations, as by the Scottish 
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Kirk, and by the best portions of our American Dissent: but 
we question if an instance can be found of any Sectarian De- 
nomination continuing to hold cardinal truth for several gene- 
rations, which may not be attributed to the presence of 
the Church within appreciable distance, witnessing of the 
mysteries of Godliness. What we mean is, that it is not in 
the power of any human System to conserve the truths of the 
Creed. It requires an Inspired System to do such a thing, 
and the Church is that Inspired System, and as such, and only 
as such, the Pillar and Ground of the Truth among men. The 
Kirk of Scotland would have gone the way of its Continental 
Mother, had not the Church of England said the Creed for it ; 
and the whole of Dissent in America would have gone the way 
of Dissent in Germany, had not the Church in America con- 
tinued to say in their hearing, “‘I believe.” In saying, 
however, that, in these circumstances, it has been possible for 
mystical Truth to be preserved for Dissent, we are not to be 
understood as allowing, that it canin this way be fully held by 
Dissenters. While we may thankfully acknowledge that saving 
Faith is to be found outside the Church, yet there is nothing 
more clearly apparent than that the Religious Denominations 
have, at many assignable points, lost the fullness of the Faith 
as the sanctification of life. They have lost many positive 
elements, and they do not hold the remainder, except, for the 
most part, under a greatly one-sided and pseudo-spiritual de- 
fectiveness. 

While, therefore, the Sacred Scriptures will not suffer us to 
form any positive theory, as it respects the existence of true 
Religion outside the authentic Order of the Church,—as it re- 
spects the manifold defectiveness of the Religion so formed, 
we are at no loss in assigning the reason. The proton pseudos 
of all Dissent, Puritanism, Sectarianism, consists, of course, 
in the denial of the Divine and Heavenly organization of the 
Church. From this root proceeds all its fruitage of evil, sum- 
marily described as the rending of the Body of Christ, to which 
every such System must always go on to the full, of soul-de- 
stroying heresy, except as the System is preserved by the indi- 
vidual piety of its subjects. But we are now speaking of Dis- 
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sent as mercifully arrested from proceeding to its legitimate 
goal, of the Religion of men under it as yet holding the sub- 
stance of the Faith, and we say that this Religion is charac- 
terized by loss and defect, plainly discernible and satisfactoriiy 
explained in the fact of its denial of the Church order, im- 
breathed with the Spirit of Christ. 

To begin no higher, then, let us instance that prevalent de- 
ficiency of unchurchly Religion, its lack of good sense. It is 
patent to all men, that American Religion has a large element 
of unwisdom, indiscretion, and folly, joined with it. Look 
through the weeklies of our Religious press, listen to the 
speeches made from Anniversary Platforms, read the reported 
prayers of Ministers at popular meetings and celebrations, lis- 
ten to the ministrations of pulpits at a time of public excite- 
ment, and nothing is more noticeable than the lack of sense by 
which the whole thing is characterized—a general deficiency of 
wisdom showing itself in foolish speech, senseless doings, and 
indecorous behaviors. If now you enter into their distinctively 
congregational customs—attend any Presbyterian meeting of 
Session (except the half-dozen presided over by intelligent Old 
School Ministers, who know what their own Directory means and 
dare to follow it) for the reception of new members, or go to a 
Congregational Meeting-house when the candidate states his 
experience before the people, and you will find the foolishness 
of Dissent revealing itself in something worse than the com- 
mon ‘‘indecorousness of the unwise.” Now, we will not go so far 
as to say, that a corresponding lack of good-sense will track the 
Dissenter in all his social and civil life, but we should, on the 
whole, feel easier upon knowing, that our social and civil af- 
fairs might be under the conduct at home and the representa- 
tion abroad, of gentlemen educated in the Church. We know 
not how it is, but it seems to be a fact, witnessed both by Eng- 
lish and American nationality, that the Church produces 
many exemplifications of that high and fine good-sense, which 
forms so essential an element in the Christian gentleman. 
However this may be, it is very certain, that the acknowledged 
extravagances attaching to American Religion, cannot be laid 
at the door of the Church. Church Ministers, it has been re- 
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marked, will commonly be known among others, by the con- 
trast of their sensible behavior; and Church places of worship 
will always have the appearance of being the very abodes where 
the spirit of Peace takes its rest, to one who has come away from 
the eccentricities apparent in other places of Religion. It 
must be admitted by all, that an examination of the Clergy 
lists of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, will show, 
that not there are to be found the names of the ranting, the 
self-conceited, the self-important, the self-proclaiming ; not 
many even of the innocently indiscreet, mistake-making Min- 
isters, upon whom especially rests the responsibility of giving 
our American Christianity that character of wildness ‘by which 
it is so much known abroad. 

Now, we hold it a rather meager explanation of such facts, 
to say, that an “‘ Episcopal Minister is restrained by his robes, 
so that he cannot knock about in the pulpit if he would”— 
and not a sufficient one to say merely, that the Church incul- 
cates reverence. This is true, but it seems to us that the rev- 
erence here spoken of, or that general temper of quietness and 
self-restraint, which marks the bearing of the Christian gentle- 
man everywhere, whether in relation to things Divine, or af- 
fairs social or human, might, perhaps, be shown to be an off- 
spring of that good-sense, which the System of the Church, 
with her well-ordered proprieties, is supposed to develop in the 
Christian man. And what, then, is good-sense ? We know 
what senselessness is, and we know there is the most astonish- 
ing amount of it in Pulpits and Theological schools, which are 
the farthest removed from the System of the Church. We are 
speaking here of Religious senselessness, or Theological sense- 
lessness, or Ecclesiastical senselessness—no matter as to the 
adjective—but we have examples enough in mind to warrant 
the construction of a table from the Church downward, accord- 
ing to the degree of Schism. Next to the General Convention, 
the most sensible Ecclesiastical body in America, is the Old 
School Assembly. Next to that, perhaps, the New School. 
It is pretty clearly so, of late, since some of their leading men 
have begun to take a real hold of Presbyterianism. In previous 
years, their Assemblies have been nothing more than a fortui- 
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tous jumble of Democratic Congregationalism, and full of folly 
and disorder. It is not necessary we should go farther down 
our scale ; we only wish to direct attention to the fact, that 
by how much any Religious body in the land is able to make a 
real thing of that which forms and constitutes them a Reli- 
gious Denomination, by so much do they seem to be elevated 
in the scale of self-restraint. 

Perhaps we may note better what good-sense is in an indi- 
vidual. English history opens a wide field, but it may be said 
that Dissent could have done as much if it had had as full 
play as the Church. The list of American Statesmen would 
be instructive ; it is worth looking at in this respect. We are 
not so fond as to hold that all Churchmen possess the gift of 
wisdom, or that none out of the Church have it. All we hold 
is, that it is the tendency of the Church System to develop and 
educate it. We do for ourselves know that such is the fact, 
simply because we believe that good-sense is a good gift, that 
it requires an Inspired System to educate fallen men, that the 
Church is that Inspired System, and that it addresses the man 
at every possible point, side, faculty, and capability of his body, 
his mind, and his spirit, and so addresses him, for the purpose 
of educating and fashioning that man, body, sensé, soul, spirit 
and all, to be an eternal member in a new and Regenerated 
Kingdom. Of that Kingdom which is now in Heaven, Church- 
government is a true, visible, actual and lively Symbol here on 
earth. This mansion is the counterpart of That ; and by how 
much we are faithful to its enclosures, to its doctrines, to its 
stewards, and to its ordinances, by so much does the whole 
man grow in Sanctification into the Heavenly. By how much 
he falls out of the Inspired visibilities, and Sacraments, and 
Rules of this earthly mansion, (the Church,) by so much does he 
lose, and must lose even if we could not detect it; for the Builder 
of this House is Christ, and it cannot be possible a man should 
be in any wise out of it, without in some wise suffering loss. 

We are now tracing his loss in consequence of his schis- 
matic departure, at the lowest point of good-sense. Among 
Theologians, outside the Church, eminent for sense and wis- 
dom, we have known two—both of them men of fine imagina- 
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tion and philosophic culture, and both remarkable for the 
strength of their faith in the reality of Divine Powers and 
Governments. We have never known a man of fine sense and 
judgment without imagination. Of all unwise men, men 
without imagination are the most so, The individuals whom 
we have in mind were idealists in Philosophy, of the Platonic 
cast, and would, undoubtedly, had they been in English Dis- 
sent, have gone into the Church as Broad-Churchmen, and, 
probably, have become high Sacramentarians. This, by the 
way, reminds us, that in considering the numbers of good and 
learned men who have continued in American Dissent, we 
should take into account the absence of a National Religion. 
The Church in America forms so numerically small a portion, 
in comparison with the other Religious bodies, that she stands 
to the minds of most outside her pale, as embarked in the 
same bottom. We have known thoughtful men to express 
' this view ; men who, if they could get a little further on, and 
take the step of entering the Church, (for no man can think 
as a Churchman till he becomes a Churchman,) would soon see 
things very differently. Many of the most thoughtful men in 
American Dissent would this moment be in the Church, had 
their lot been cast amid the Dissent of England. And some 
of them have declared, that if they were to begin life again, 
they would do it in the Church. 

To go back once more, we seem to find that ideality and re- 
ality may be two of the elements which go to make a man of 
practical wisdom. We may see the matter more plainly, by 
taking a couple of historical instances. The Apostle Paul is 
such an one. He was a man whose judgment was to be trusted, 
among the strictest of reasoners, and certainly well skilled in 
affairs. He was certainly a safe adviser, and an intensely prac- 
tical man. Now itso happens, that this same St. Paul was 
one of the most mystical men that ever conceived and wrote. 
Nearly all those passages which speak of the Church as the 
Mystical Body of Christ, of the Sacraments as effecting 
Heavenly wonders, of the acts of Priesthood as opening the 
door of the world of unseen avengers to the direct access to 
men’s bodies,—all those mystic passages, which most strain our 
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spirits in the conception of them, are to be found in the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul. 

And, what is again remarkable, these astounding mysteries are 
predicated of plain, sensible realities at hand. It is the Church, 
which is the Body of Christ; it is ye, that are the Temple of 
the Holy Ghost; it is I, that have handed that man’s flesh to 
Satan ; it is Baptism, that washes away thy sins; it is the 
Bread, that is the Communion of the Body of Christ ; it is my 
flesh, that shall rejoice in the Resurrection ; it is when you are 
joined in my fellowship, that ye are followers of Christ. The 
Apostle Paul was a wonderfully wise man ; his word in Coun- 
cil was a discreet and safe word ; he was an intensely practical 
man, having the care and guidance of “all the Churches,” and 
at the same time he was the loftiest mystic of the New Testa- 
ment writers ; not lofty in the sense of being in the clouds of 
what is usually styled ‘‘ mysticism,” but lofty in the sense of 
looking far into the world of Faith, while as yet his feet are 
ever on the solid ground. And such is the basis of all true 
reality, such the Apostle’s regenerated and inspired good-sense, 
that spiritual truth was the same to him, whether uttered from 
Heaven direct, or symbolized by earthly-Heavenly things. St. 
Paul was a Gothic Cathedral, a building in which the most 
out-standing and precisional reality is ever the present condi- 
tion of its peculiarly mystic grandeur and suggestiveness ; not 
a Grecian Temple, in which the material is so idealized as to 
seem to have sunk out of sight. With a reality which has 
(or ought to have) the peremptory spell of every out-stand- 
ing Gothic figure, does the Sacramental reality and fact of this 
embodied nave of Pauline Christianity, look out upon you; 
and it is because of this, its intense reality, that it continues so 
mystically grand. The force of our architectural illustration 
will be,acknowledged, by conceiving the articulate actualness 
of the“Gothic nave, plastered into smoothness, by filling up 
the cuttings of the piers and arches! Such an operation we 
hold to be that of rejecting the Governmental Order and Sac- 
ramental verit ....eness of the Christian Religion. The Gothic 
Cathedral is as much the product of Church Religion, as is the 
civilized man ; more so, because stone and mortar are without 
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self-will. A Gothic Cathedral is made up of sense and ideal- 
ity, (our mysticalness,) and the Gothic Cathedral is a creation 
of the very highest good sense, and has, itself, a certain bear- 
ing, which inspires a reverent and self-restrained decorousness 
of behavior upon its visitors ; much more upon those educated 
in connection with it. 

The other individual exemplified we were going to adduce, 
is St. Augustine. He, too, is remarkable as a logician ; he 
was also in his day eminent for wisdom in the guidance of af- 
fairs. He is indeed the greatest Doctor of logical System whom 
the Church has produced, and, as such, is the idol of the most 
intelligent of the modern Dissent. And yet, as in the case of St. 
Paul, we find this same Augustine one of the most mystic of the 
Fathers. None of them spoke with such imperious precision of 
Sacramental operation ; of none of them are the writings so 
filled with mystic comment. A strange thing this, by the 
way, that the very man whom the Calvinist claims as his great 
progenitor, is the one whose every other page and sentence 
should be to the utter confusion of his Predestinarian admirer ! 
It is not necessary to follow out the illustration. We find in 
Augustine the like elements of reality, practical wisdom, exec- 
utive ability, which we found in St. Paul, and the same mystic 
elevation of soul. We will here make one remark, which is 
important. Of the Calvinistic admirers of St. Augustine, 
those only will be able to make anything at all out of his mys- 
tic commentaries, who are men of imagination and culture,— 
while, in the case of a true and proper Church-training, the 
mystic comment of the Fathers, as made accessible, for in- 
stance, in Burgon’s Commentary on the Gospels, becomes the 
chosen reading of the plainest people. We make this remark 
as explanatory of our use of terms. We have been obliged to 
speak of imagination, and ideality, as forming an essential 
quality of good-sense,—and such is the fact, as all Art and 
Literature show. But, in the case of the Regenerated man, 
we might have preferred always to have called thit .lement in 
our nature, the mystical faculty. The word mystical, how- 
ever, is opprobrious to many, and, moreover, it would not be 
strictly true to say, that the Regenerated imagination becomes 
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the mystical faculty. All that is essential to our argument is 
this ; the Religious man is one who walks as seeing Him Who 
is invisible ; he possesses a nature in virtue of which he is sus- 
ceptible of the powers of the world to come; while he is look- 
ing at the visible, his soul may be filled with the glory of the 
invisible. He looks upon the Son of David, and says, “‘Thou 
art the Son of God,” while as yet he sees naught but the Son 
of David. The acting of this faculty of man’s nature, in virtue 
of which, by means of things seen, he believes in things unseen, 
we call Faith ; the faculty itself, we have called the mystical fac- 
aulty, simply because it is in virtue of such constitution of his 
nature, that he is able to believe in mysteries, that is, things 
-of Divine and supernatural revelation. 

Now, imagination, in the mere natural and civil man, as 
the faculty of Art and Literature, the faculty which, through 
‘images of sense, is able to people an ideal world, and hold 
communion therewith, would seem to be that element of the 
human nature in virtue of which the Regenerated man is 
capable of believing in Divinely revealed truth above the reach 
of sight aud sense. If imagination is an integral element of 
human nature, as it is, then every human being possesses it— 
not, of course, in the same degree, any more than each should 
possess the same degree of memory or understanding. Every 
Regenerated human being will, in virtue of his possessing that,— 
.a mental nature capable of holding communion through sense 
wwith an ideal world,—be made capable of holding communion, 
‘in a parallel way, with a spiritual world ; that is, the world of 
Divinely revealed mysteries. It would be a manifest impossi- 
‘bility for a creature, not possessed of an ideal nature, to believe 
‘in a spiritual world. Now, what we have to say at this point 
‘is, that the Churchman stands at a far higher vantage-point 
than the Dissenter. The Dissenter may be such a man as is 
meant, in common speech, by a man of imagination, and, hav- 
ing the advantage of literary culture, may thus contract a cer- 
tain stability, quiescence, and beautifulness of temper and 
character, which often seems to be as perfect as that imparted 
by the Church; but we are convinced that it is delusory, it 
cannot be perfect, it cannot stand trial. No man can attain to 
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a perfect education, who has not, as an object of vision, some- 
thing which stands as the embodied Form of all that which he 
is and yearns to be—and that can only be the Church, made 
visible through Ordinances of Government and Sacraments in- 
spired by the Spirit of Christ. 

The Church thus stands as the manifest Handiwork of the 
Lord, the seen and felt object of Divine Art, powerful, beyond 
all power of speech, over the whole man, consciously and un- 
consciously shaping the fashion of his entire being as with 
the unseen operation of the Heavenly mysteries, of which it 
is the symbol and the fullness. The Church thus acts and 
operates upon the full redeemed being, body, soul, and spirit 
of all her living members, doing for the humblest—refining, 
subduing, elevating, actualizing the grace and stability of 
their Regenerated natures—that which nothing in all the 
world besides can do; educating equally all, and educating 
fully those who have no other means. We could point to 
many humble women in her pale, having far more of the gen- 
tleness, beauty, and sense of true poesy in their make and 
manner, than it has been our lot to find, as yet, in the written 
poetry of Dissent. The Church thus, with more than single 
meanings, bears witness, that sense is something different 
from sentimentality, even as sanctity is something different 
from sanctimoniousness. Let the manifested outlines of her 
buttressed corners, the notorious, seen, and handled solidity of 
her pillared aisles, ever remind us of the truth so solemn for 
this day of loss as to have become awful, that there remains 
no certainty for opinion, no steadiness for belief, no stability 
for character, no true wisdom for affairs, except as the Truth 
which is Divine and supernatural, and which forms the Regen- 
erative food of mortal man, and which consists in the revealed 
mysteries of Godliness, remains fast tied and locked, as at the 
first, by the Spirit of the Lord, in the Sacramental embrace of 
that which is as visible, tangible, and actual, as the flesh which 
embraces our own spirits ; rather let us, with adoring rever- 
ence say, That Flesh which was seen, and tasted, and handled 
of the Word of Life. 

The Gift of Wisdom, of which we have been speaking, is a 
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charism of that Spirit which was breathed upon the first Bish- 
ops of the Church. If the course of reflection through which 
we have thus far come should be distasteful to any denier of 
the fact, as claimed for the Church—we will, in a shorter word, 
lay down the gauntlet thus ;—take the Book of Common 
Prayer, and show us one properly foolish word or sentence, and 
we promise to show a hundred such for every instance, in what- 
ever book composed within the pale of Dissent, the objector 
may propound, That Prayer-Book is a very Institute of wis- 
dom and good-sense, and till Dissent can show something that 
at least begins to look like it, we must explain the phenomenon 
upon the old theory, that the attribute so apparent on its 
pages is an attribute of the Gift imbreathed upon the Church, 
at the point of Church-government—even the Spirit of power 
and of love, and of a sound mind. 

I lay my hand against the great Pillar of the Church, I feel 
her steadfast pavement beneath my feet, I am at rest upon 
the revealed basis of all authentic reality and certitude for 
fallen man—and here I know, as by the sure witness of my 
senses, that Wisdom hath not lost her proper attributes, nor 
Truth her imperishable beauty, nor Virtue her veritable es- 
sence, nor man his Regeneration, nor earth her promised 
Heaven. Thus steadied by the visible and felt image of Christ’s 
own Reality, I give my feelings, without a question, to the 
mystic spell of the visioned glory and majesty of the Church, 
sending higher and higher the gaze of Faith into the ever- 
lifting depths of her Heavenly ceilings, assured that He Who 
hath gone into the Heavens shall in like manner come again, 
and that in my flesh I shall see God. The more sensibly I do 
feel that I touch her pillars and stand upon her pavements, 
the more surely do I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
He has united all that makes me man unto His own Flesh, 
through the Regeneration and Sanctification of a Church bear- 
ing the name and succession of the men upon whom He breath- 
ed the Seven-fold Gifts of His Spirit. If, then, I yield my 
whole nature, thus wholly addressed, and included, to the edu- 
cation of this Church, J must, in my measure, attain to my 
due portion in the Spiritual gift of a sound mind, in judgment, 
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opinion, and affairs ; for such ¢s an attribute of the Spirit of 
Christ for mortal men in the Church. 

The veritable existence and reality of things made and seen, 
forms an absolute condition in our belief of things unmade 
and unseen. It is as essential a part of the Faith that our 
Restorer is our Maker, and that He has Flesh, as that He is 
the only-begotten, and the unmade Bearer of the Divine Na- 
ture. The conservation of the Divine relation between the 
seen and the unseen, the bodily and the spiritual, which forms 
the condition of all proper reality, certitude, peace, and order, 
for mankind, whether of body, soul, or spirit, life, state, and 
affairs, is fully possible only for the Church which bears the 
Spirit of the Order of Christ, by means of Apostolic men and 
Sacraments. The seen and the unseen came together, once for 
all, in the Person of the Lord Jesus, and the Church is His 
own Witness. 

There is a dishevelling of the unchurchly man’s nature, 
there is a disorderliness in Dissent, taking it throughout, 
which bears the fearful seeming of a wild, chaotic, dismember- 
ment of things which God had joined. Such we believe it to 
be. And we shall now proceed to show that Schism has done: 
something more than the mere dragging of the esthetic and 
mental man from the strong-holds of truth and verity, as ap- 
plying only to his temporal make and purpose ; Schism has 
dragged him from the altar of the Church, which is the alone: 
full-gifted table adequate to preservation of the Religious man 
from a corresponding dishevelment. By the mercy of God, if 
he remain a good man, he may retain the crumbs which have 
fallen from that Table, and so retain the efficacy of saving 
Faith, but a fully Sanctified nature cannot be attained without 
the full food of the Sanctuary. We do not mean to say, that 
a man may not be a good man, upright, conscientious, and an 
ardent lover of Christ, outside the Church,—there have been 
many such even among Friends. Our position is, that as the 
New Testament, in the most unequivocal language, affirms 
that the Church, the Bearer in Government, Sacrament and 
Ordinance, of the Spirit and Presence of Christ, is established 
for the Regeneration, Conversion, and Sanctification of the 
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whole redeemed being, the body, with its flesh and senses, the 
soul, with all its powers and faculties,—it cannot be but that 
each and every forsaking of this Inspired Institute, must incur 
loss and damage somewhere. If the Word of God, for exam- 
ple, makes the Resurrection of the flesh to appear as a very 
frequent and important element of the Religion of Apostles, 
as it is made to be in the very fact and existence of the visible 
Church, and I see a man outside that Church, who seems to 
be a good and pious man, but in whose daily Religion the 
Apostolic and Churchly element of the hope of the Resurrec- 
tion of the flesh has faded out of sight, I will not deny the 
evidences of the Spirit which he does possess; but to hold 
that he has the fullness of the Faith, to believe that somehow 
or other he may not, after all, be suffering loss, requires me to 
do nothing less than deny the plainest truth of the Bible. 

Again, if I see that same good man suffering, and I endeav- 
or to help him to the Spirit of consolation, by presenting those 
passages which speak of our being joined, by our sufferings, unto 
the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings, of our going on to fill up 
the measure of His afflictions—and I find that his conceptions 
as to Christ’s true Body are so obscure, so habitually unactual, 
and his idea of Christ’s Mystical Body, in which these Scrip- 
tures would show him that his sufferings are borne, is so al- 
most absolutely naught—must I, then, for the sake of charity, 
say, “well, after all, the good man will somehow get the es- 
sence of the matter,—under his Judaic feeling of submission 
to the Will of God, his sufferings will in some way sanctify”— 
should I not the rather say, “‘ this good man has not the full 
Faith of the Gospel, he is making no conscious and actual use 
of the comforts abounding in the Body of Christ—if we are 
Sanctified by the truth, then it is not conceivable he should be 
so Sanctified upon this his Judaic short-coming, as it respects 
the Person of Christ, as he might be from the Evangelical 
stand-point of the Incarnation, as witnessed and held up by 
the Church.” 

Or, once more, if I find this good man Religiously rejecting 
the great element of Beauty from Divine Service, in other 
words denying, that the imagination, and whole esthetic man, 
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has its Sanctification of life through Redemption,—must I say, 
“after all, it makes little essential difference how we worship 
God, if we do worship Him, he has the great thing in the case, 
and it will not make much difference in the end?” What, 
must I believe, for the sake of saying that a Dissenter can be 
as good as a Churchman, that that identical faculty which is 
the most Inspired in the Bible, and without which I could not 
see God in the world, is to be Religiously ignored in the Church, 
and the man be as good as without ? When the Bible shows 
me on every page, and the same Spirit has written in the daily 
garniture of the Heavens and in the yearly renewing of the 
face of the earth that the Religion of the Lord Jesus is beau- 
tiful Religion, shall I presume to say that the Religion which 
is not beautiful is as good and as Sanctifying? No, that man 
must be suffering loss, whether I can see it or not. 

But we can see it. Look from the individual to the Sect. 
Dr. Chalmers was a lovely man ; is the Calvinistic Religion a 
lovely Religion ? Is it an admirable, gentle, forbearing, Reli- 
gion ? How was it in the time of the Saintly Leighton ? 
How is it now, when it takes on head as Denominational Reli- 
gion? Test it by the signs of the fruits of the Spirit of love, 
joy, peace, and long-suffering. To see what the essential spirit 
of Sectarian Religion is, you must observe it when acting as 
such, observe it when it is tried. Enter its Ecclesiastical 
Councils, when passions are greatly excited. We have, alas, 
a touck-stone, which has tried us all of late. Now, not ina 
spirit of self-complacency, we trust, but as what we believe to 
be important truth, we dare affirm, that the recorded action 
and speeches of the several Diocesan Conventions held after 
the breaking out of the present War, will show an astonishing 
difference, as it respects the presence of the Spirit of love, 
compared with the records of other Ecclesiastical bodies. We 
have in mind the Calvinistic bodies—the cream of the Sects. 
But, go on from the Sect, to the Sects, from the Sects to Sec- 
tarianism. Is it lovely? Is itamiable? Is it gentle? Is 
it kind ?—does it possess itself in quietness and peace ? How, 
then, shall we say whence this ungentleness, this unkindliness, 
this quick susceptibility of resentment, upon being tried and 
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provoked, proceeds ? And should we go wrong in laying some- 
thing of it at the door of its unbeautifulness P—Its denial of 
the imagination, we mean, to its plan of Sanctification by the 
Spirit of the Lord in His Church ? Whoever has well consid- 
ered what is meant, when it is said, that the imagination is the 
humanizing faculty, that it is that faculty, in a word, in virtue 
of which we can receive and act upon our Master’s rule, of 
doing unto others as we would that they should do to us, will 
have no difficulty in realizing the part it has to play as being 
the source and medium of the communicating graces of the 
social life, and of attributing to its purposed rejection from 
the communion of the Saints, very much of the exceeding un- 
loveliness, lack of sympathetic power, and general unkindli- 
ness of Sectarianism, as such. 

Let it be remembered, that we continue to be guided by our 
truism, that Sectarianism consists in the rejection of the visible 
Order of Christ. We have seen, then, that in rejecting the 
sensible, it has fallen into senselessness; in rejecting the ac- 
tual, it has fallen into the eccentric and unreal; in rejecting 
the beautiful, (for Liturgy is nothing but the movement of 
Order,) it has fallen into manifold disorders of heart and 
feeling, destructive of Christian communion. We shall have, 
presently, to go on to say, that in denying the real, it has fallen 
into the unreal, at far deeper points ; for, in thus denying the 
body, it legitimately goes on to deny the Spirit ; in thus deny- 
ing the natural, to deny the Supernatural; in thus denying 
the Sacramental, to lose the mystical; until it becomes soul- 
destroying heresy. Such, as we have said, it always must be- 
come, except as the System is kept by the piety of its individ- 
uals—the direct opposite to the Divine way of the working of 
the Church ; for to the Church, at the point of Church Order, 
lies the alone promise of perpetuity. The Church preserves 
the Truth for her members, and shall do so to the end ; indi- 
vidual Christians preserve the Truth for the Sect, and shall do 
so just as long as the Sovereign Mercy of Divine Providence 
enables them, and no longer. 

We must now remember, that the act by reason of which 
Sectarianism fell into all this bodily, mental, and social disor- 
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der, was a moral act, at the time. We mean, it was an act 
of self-will, and this is, by all means, its most serious point. 
What may be the moral degree of that act of self-will, or 
what its responsibility, in any given instance, either as it re- 
spects the individuals who originated the Schism, or as respects 
those who continue under it, can be known to Omniscience 
only. But, that the act of Schism, the act of rending the Body 
of Christ, is an act of sinful self-preference, the Bible leaves 
us in no doubt, Now, in consequence of the presence of this 
vice in all Schism, as such, it cannot be but that its evil na- 
ture must be, more or less, communicated to all who are em- 
braced by such Systems, even though they be not, by reason 
of ignorance, wilfully partakers in the original sin, or its con- 
tinuance. When we say that Sectarianism is selfism, mean- 
ing thereby the mental, esthetic, and social isolations reaped 
and engendered as such, we have said little, compared with 
what is contained in its description of selfism, as meaning 
that of self-will. At this point appears that dishevelment of 
nature, which is by far the most appalling of all. It is at this 
point we find religionists, whose ancestors said ‘we will not 
have these men to rule over us, because we will not have our 
children marked with the Cross,” now saying, “if Slavery is 
in the Bible, we will not have the Bible; we will have an Anti- 
Slavery Bible, and an Anti-Slavery God, or we will have 
none!” And saying the same of “ Temperance ;” and saying 
the same, or taking ground which will lead to the saying of 
the same, in connection with various forms of Socialism, 
and every other matter of self-opinion, which the man, the 
Sect, or the time, may have been pleased to constitute the es- 
sence of Religion. As Sectarianism commenced in the refusal 
to submit the feelings and judgment to the Will of Christ, as 
revealed in the constitution of His Church, so it has reaped its 
incapacity of submitting its feeling and judgment to the Will 
of Christ, as revealed in Holy Scripture. It will yield to what it 
likes, and it will manage the rest with a dogmatism as fierce and 
audacious as ever Popes assumed ; deciding, upon the ground of 
self-opinion, what may be expected to be in Scripture, and 
with a facility which, in other things, would be considered an 
indication of mental aberration, absolutely shutting its eyes to 
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large portions, to which it can assign no realized meaning at 
all. Ask many a Christian professor of the Religious Denom- 
inations—‘‘ What do you make of those passages which speak 
of the importance of submission to Order and Government ? 
which speak of the sinfulness of causing divisions in the 
Church ? or, again, of those passages which speak so frequent- 
ly of the Flesh of Christ, and of your own Salvation, as at- 
tained by the Resurrection of the dead? What do you make 
of those passages which so directly attribute Divine and Su- 
pernatural operation to Sacramental acts? or those which 
speak of the possibility of a Christian’s coming short of the 
reward ? or, those which speak of the importance of the body, 
in the work of Sanctification,—such as keeping it under by 
fastings and prayers ?—what do you do with these passages ?” 
He will probably tell you that he believes in Spiritual Reli- 
gion ; and that if he have the change of heart, he has that 
which is essential—and he will actually go away, after you 
have put before his eyes a great mass of Scriptures, which he 
knows his Religion is not appropriating—and he will not, or- 
dinarily, feel troubled by it. 

Now we ask, again, what is the thing, where is the thing, 
that this good man (and he may be good, but, surely, very 
partially and imperfectly so) is submitting to ? Surely Apos- 
tles speak much of Christian people’s submitting, obeying, 
yielding, to something. He tries, to be sure, to submit him- 
self, as he thinks, to the Word of God ; but then it is to such 
portions of the Word of God as are homogeneous with what 
his feelings judge Religion to be. But, in the very fact that 
he is under a form of Schism, it occurs that there are import- 
ant elements of his own constitution which have fallen into 
habitual desuetude, as it respects the cultivation of Religion. 
He has, e. g., lost the veritable apprehension of the truth 
of the Incarnation, as a Fact for Religious meditation and 
Sanctification of life. How, then, can he yield his feeling to 
the cordial use of the entire body of Sacramental Scriptures ? 
As a natural result, the direct adoration of the Person of the 
Son of God is comparatively little used, even in the most reli- 
gious and educated portions of American Schism. Can it be 
possible that good men can be other than very imperfectly good 
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in such a state of things? Can it be, that a man may be pro- 
perly said to be submitting his whole nature to a Divine Person, 
Whom he is not habitually adoring? If, then, it is not possi- 
ble for him, in any adequate sense, to bring his entire man in 
for submission to the entire body of Scripture, much less is it 
possible for him to make use of his System for that purpose. 
His System he believes to be a creature of the will and expedi- 
ency of the Christian brotherhood—and he surely will be care- 
ful how he submits his Religious nature to a human creature! 
As matter of fact, however, such a thought never enters his 
mind ; his System is not an entity, it is a metaphysical thought, 
and it forms no real part at all of his conception, whatever it 
be, of the Church. 

The Churchman, on the other hand, has the blessedness of 
being aware that he is obeying the Scriptures, which enjoin 
the act of submission, and of knowing where and how it is to 
be done. It is to be done to Christ, in and through His Body, 
the Church. The Church gives him the Holy Bible, saying to 
him, there is your Rule of belief and practice. He will not 
feel at ease for a moment should he find any portions of that 
Bible which he is not cordially believing and appropriating. 
If his attention should be directed to such, he will not rest till 
he find whether it be so or not. We cannot feel it possible, 
that any Churchman, educated in the Church, should dare to 
give the go-by to positive portions of Scripture, after any 
such fashion as that we have instanced in the case of Sectarian 
self-opinion. His Church holds up the Bible, without cessa- 
tion; her Bishops and Priests receive it, as it were the mar- 
riage-ring of their consecration to Holy functions ; her Services 
contain ten-fold more of it than the services of any other Re- 
ligious body,—so that the first thought of the Churchman is, 
what saith the Bible? what saith the charter of the Church ? 
And then the whole tendency of his Church-education would 
lead him to say, not, ‘“‘does this agree with my wishes?” but, 
‘what does this Scripture teach ?” We know but too well 
how many influences are in operation to limit and obstruct the 
full working of the Church in these respects, and we remember, 
too, how much of all this is due to the existence of Schism all 
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around her; but it only the more illustrates the Divineness of 
her power and working, that in the very midst of such a thing 
as American Sectarianism, she has been able to educate a peo- 
ple who stand out, amid the surrounding confusions, with the 
impress of a very distinguishable mark of quietness and order— 
and that is the result of submissiveness. 

The identical theory of the Church as a moral power in the 
world, is, that it acts directly on men’s perverted wills. Thus 
the Churchman receives his Spiritual Governors as they are 
made and sent by the Lord, not as he would make them. To 
these he submits in the Lord. We mean, he submits to the 
Church-government which the Lord inspired and sent. In the 
mere fact that he believes with such peculiar feeling, (and all 
Churchmen, high and low, have this,) that the Order of his 
Church is of the Lord’s own making, he has an object, an en- 
tity, a reality, meeting the culture of his will and moral being 
at a most potent point. We have seen many a Low-Church- 
man, and many a High-Churchman, too, wanting in respect 
for their spiritual rulers as individuals, but we have never seen 
a Churchman upon whom the Church had failed to impress, 
within plainly assignable limits, her unconsciously felt signet of 
self-restraint. 

Then again, the entire Service of the Church is constructed 
upon the theory, that the Fallen Nature is to be sanctified 
through instrumentalities addressed to the control and educa- 
tion of the will. The Churchman is not left to say, of his 
own choice, whether he will be baptized or not; the Church 
demands it, and parents and sponsors see to it. The Church- 
man is not left to say “‘ now let us go to work and have a good 
time of it ;” the Church comes and says, ‘“‘my time is your 
best time,” and he thankfully yields his submission to the pre- 
ciousness of the Lenten period. The Churchman is not left 
to the option of his own will, just how he shall pray, but the 
Church teaches him what he should pray for as he ought, and 
he finds the reward and blessedness of submission, in desiring 
to have none other. The Churchman is not left to his own option 
to make some single doctrine, grown up as the fashion of the 
Religious time or era, or supposed possibly to be, by a direct 
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Spiritual insight, given to the experience of the individual, 
and make it to shape and constitute the whole fashion of his 
Faith. ‘This is what I give you from the word of God as 
your Belief,” says the Church, and she requires him to say it, 
as part and parcel of his worship. And such is what we mean, 
when we say, that the Church, meeting the fallen will of man ina 
bad captivity, judges, by the Lord, that individual freedom 
would only be to his deeper enslavement, and therefore seeks to 
bring the man back to holiness, by means of making him the 
subject of a holy captivity, in which work and operation the 
Church is herself the Servant of the Lord. 

The common complaint, therefore, of formalism, as against 
the Church, we gladly accept as corroborative testimony to the 
Divine wisdom pervading her constitution. The Church is a 
Form, a manifest form of Order and Government, Divine and 
Supernatural, which we accept as such, and see in its Office- 
bearers the Servants of the Lord, not Ministers made by men. 
The Church 7s a Form ; and her Services consist in ministries 
and forms of worship, to the guidance of which we are glad to 
submit the education of our Religious being, and we never 
were present at any free Religious service, when we have not 
felt the more glad, that the Lord has mercifully saved us from 
the liability of such a freedom. The Church is a Form, and, 
as such, follows us and overshadows us, from the cradle to the 
grave ; and most thankful are we, that when father and mother 
have forsaken us, whether by death, or by the passing away of 
natural childhood, we have, in the Church, a Mother, ever at 
hand, to help us by the drawings of her.love, and the sanctions 
of her dread, in the continued work and blessedness of yielding 
up the waywardness of that moral childhood which the best of 
men must carry, more or less, with them to theend. The 
Church is a Form ; and, as such, she embodies, and she gives 
to us, from day to day, through all the shiftings of mode and 
fashion, and the aboundings of error, incertitude, and fearful 
self-opinion, the authentic substance of the Faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints, which we receive at her hand and believe at 
her mouth, because she gives it tous. O, if it were for no 
other reason than that we have learned to say, in the face of 

VOL. XIV. 56 
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the thousand beliefs of the day—each man holding the Bible 
in hand,—“‘thus I believe, because thus hath the Church taught 
me to believe,” we should feel that we had the deepest of rea- 
sons to be thankful, that there is an authoritative and con- 
straining formalism for the Religious man, even the Inspired 
and commanding Form of the Church.* 

But when does one in these days ever hear a believer outside 
her pale saying, “I believe thus, because so the Church teach- 
es?” The fact, that a certain belief has been the belief of the 
Church general, or even of the Sect itself, at obsolete points, 
(such, e. g., as the Confession views concerning the Visible 
Church in some of the older Denominations,) makes little im- 
pression on the Sectarian mind. We affirm, not carelessly, 
that it is no injustice to say of the general attitude of the dis- 
senting mind of this age, that the prevalent reason why a man 
believes thus and so, as to his Religion, is, because thus and 
so he feeds Spiritual Religion to be. In other words, the ob- 

ject of his Religious submission is, at last, a thought of his 
own heart! Now, if this, or anything like this, is so—if it 
has come to pass, that isolated individuals may be unto them- 
selves all that which our Saviour Inspired His Church to be, 
for a Divinely united and redeemed race, is it possible for such 
men to be very and entirely good men? Is it possible, 
that a nature far gone from original Righteousness, at the point 
of a depraved will, shall attain to any very deep and thorough 
Sanctification of nature, without deep, and thorough, and in- 
cessant submission of self at some good point ? 

“Nay, but we jind good men in the Sects.” So we do, not 
because they are in the Sects, but because the Lord is merciful, 
and the Lord can work in ways we cannot see or understand. 
And when we meet such a good man, and charge our hearts 





* Should this meet the eye of one not readin Church theology, he may ask, ‘ why 
is not all this as good an argument for the Church of Rome, as for that of Eng- 
land?’ Let us remind him, that the human invention of the Papacy has virtually 
destroyed the Divine organization of the Church, in taking from her Bishops their 
Inspired commission; and, in other ways, the normal condition of the Church has 
ceased to exist. We are arguing for the Church which Christ made, and as He 
made it. 
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to love him whom the Saviour loves, and pray that to the minds 
of such the good Lord would open the way to that Church where 
He promises to do for all what He has Sovereignly and In- 
scrutably done for them—let us also be careful not to permit 
the sight of one good man to confuse our memory, as to the 
manifold errors, short-comings, and extravagances of the Sect 
which the good man does not represent. And, at the same time, 
let us remember the past, and so may we be sure as to the fu- 
ture, that when history shall have written the lives of the good 
men of this, or of any given generation, it will come to be 
found, that the lives of the Saints form still the records of the 
Church. Ii is hard to seem to disparage goodness, but truth 
is above all, and truth compels us to believe, that not many 
Saintly men are produced in the pales of Dissent. Dr. Dodd- 
ridge was such a man, and so was Dr. Watts ; such seemed 
Chalmers, and possibly Halyburton, but it is certainly to be 
noted, that of the long list of pious men who form the histor- 
ical Saints of our English Religious and devotional litera- 
ture, almost all of them are Churchmen. The popular devo- 
tional Manuals, found in the hands even of pious Dissenters, 
are, for the most part, the printed prayers and meditations of 
English Bishops. Compare Knox with Leighton, David Brain- 
erd with Henry Martyn. Specifie forms of piety, such as ac- 
tivity, zeal, earnestness, particular conscientiousness, we often 
find outside the Apostolic System, but that deep, and entire, 
and thoroughly wrought-out Sanctity, which labors in fastings 
and prayers, and tears, to bring in the whole man in perfect 
submission at the feet of the Lord Jesus,—that full and sym- 
metrical Sanctification of the person, as well as his attributes, 
which makes what we mean by a Saint,—it is scarcely possible 
to conceive of its being effected under a Sectarian System, be- 
cause every such System expressly ignores so many of the ap- 
pointed instrumentalities of the work. For example, the 
Saints of the Bible made use of fasting as a means of making 
increase in Grace. We imagine this instrumentality to be well 
nigh lost to.modern Dissent. If fasting was necessary to St. 
Paul, to help him in the work of deepening his Religion, is it 
possible for a man now to become a thoroughly good man with- 
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out it? Take, again, the awful duty as enjoined by the Sav- 
iour in the forgiveness of injuries, and the reparation of wrongs. 
Do these things press upon the heart and mind of Dissent, 
with anything like the anxiousness which we find in the re- 
corded experience of all true Saintly men? Take, once more, 
the wicked law of retaliation. Does Sectarian Religion, as a 
System, encourage its people to use great carefulness at this 
point ?—never to return evil for evil, railing for railing, and to 
seek, earnestly, the blessedness of the peace-maker ? Is not 
the tendency of the System, as a part of its general subjectiv- 
ity, and ever dangerous individualism, to lead its people to say 
to their hearts, “‘as he has done thus and so to me, thus and 
so will I do to him ?” 

If Sectarianism is in the state we have spoken of, as re- 
spects the lack of a constraining Object of moral control over 
the collective and personal will of its people, the thing will 
show itself somewhere, in an actual deficiency of moral self- 
control. How is it then? Is there that calmness upon attack, 
that meekness under opprobrium, that generosity under defeat, 
in a word, that peculiar repose of character, which marks the 
man of deep moral education? We need only ask the ques- 
tion. We must believe that Sectarian Religion and piety show 
best when least tried ; true and thorough Religion shows best 
when most tried. We have never seen the signs of much mag- 
nanimity in the mass of Dissent. We dare affirm, that when 
difficulties occur between Churchmen and Dissenters, the re- 
sult of the ordeal will almost universally show under which 
System the spirit and temper of the man have been most edu- 
cated to moral submissiveness, obedience, and self-quietness. 

“ But how do you account for the fact, that so many good 
gifts have been given to men outside the Church, in the way 
of learning—such as good comments on the Scriptures ?” 
There are no comments on Scripture by unchurchly writers, 
which are entirely good ; such a work is not possible to be 
done by a man who does not love the Fathers. What there is 
of good, and there is much specially so, a Churchman may 
use to his profit, even as Moses used to the profit of the for- 
mer Church the advice of a law-giver who appertained not to 
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Israel. ‘‘ But how explain the fact, that their Systems are 
acknowledged of the Spirit in the conversion of souls ?” So 
were the men, found by the Seventy, acknowledged, but they 
certainly were not authorized, in the work of casting out Satan. 
“ Still, not only here and there, do we find one good man in 
the midst of Dissent, but we see large numbers of Baptist, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist Christians, who certainly have 
the appearance of being pious people.” This is very true, and 
they equally have that appearance ; and there is no doubt that 
many, having this appearance, are good and pious people—but 
this “‘ appearance” is no proof of it. If this be the experimen- 
tum crucis of true Religion, then the Denominationalist is as 
much bound to explain the phenomenon, as is the Churchman. 
A Presbyterian, unless he have come to be a Nothingarian, 
is bound to hold that Presbyterian Religion is the best kind of 
Religion, and that, at some important point. This, if it mean 
anything, must mean that Presbyterian Religion makes a bet- 
ter Christian than Baptist or Methodist Religion does—and yet 
he finds the Baptist and the Methodist having that same “ ap- 
pearance” of being good and pious which he claims for himself. 
As matter of fact, this whole thing of ‘appearing to be 
good and pious,” is nothing more nor less than, at best, an un- 
conscious habit of claiming to be good and pious,—and is a part 
and parcel of that universal selfism of Dissent, which is the 
direct consequence of its having torn the individual man out 
of «he collective Body of Christ. The Sectarian Christian, 
inasmuch as he has attained the inheritance of that perfect indi- 
vidual freedom, which he thinks is so essential to personal ho- 
liness and Spiritual Religion, has acquired, therewith, the qual- 
ities which legitimately appertain to such isolated possessions. 
Among the worst of these is se/f-consciousness. Sectarian 
Religion, as such, is obliged to authenticate itself in the indi- 
vidual, by means of examination as to the conscious feeling of 
the possession—hence the individual is driven to say, “do I 
feel pious ? Have I the conscious possession of this or that 
Grace ? All which is right, proper, and most important, 
according to its place, degre», and function ; but, when this 
examination of the states and feelings of the subject becomes, 
VOL. XIV. 56* 
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as it certainly has become, in the case of American Dissent, 
the almost universal test of the true possession, then has it be- 
come a most corrupting and endangering principle ; then has 
it begun to find sanctity in sanctimoniousness, and to see 
nothing but the world in that which abstains from the pietis- 
tic fashion, that which does not seem to bear the ‘‘ appearance.” 
Church Religion also insists upon self-examination; but 
Church Religion is taught to examine itself, as to the question 
of its acts, as well of its feelings; and of its acts and feelings 
towards men also; and we cannot conceive of a true Church- 
man, stch a man as Herbert, for instance, finding himself 
in fany state or condition of wrong towards his fellow-man, 
and still allowing a supposed possession of feeling, that he was 
good and pious, to warrant him in going on with this pietistic 
look and tone, as if he were good. Even if he had that fash- 
ion—but he had not and could not have, for the Churchman’s 
habit of Religion is so much that of looking out of himself 
to the Lord Jesus, that he is in comparatively little danger of 
falling back to that Religious selfism which lies at the root of 
all sanctimoniousness. 

Far be it from our intention to say, that all this pious seem- 
ing, this pietistic “appearance” appertaining to Denomina- 
tional Religion, is conscious sanctimoniousness. "We mean to 
say, that a certain pietistic assumption and manner is the le- 
gitimate product of Sectarian subjectivism, and that it is no 
proper sign of the degree of sincere goodness, which the sub- 
‘ject possesses. One single statement will show how perfectly 
worthless a judgment, based upon such ‘‘ appearance,” whether 
among ourselves or others, really is. The records of Religion 
show, as matter of fact, that an individual may have all these 
signs of goodness, the pious look, the pious tone, nay, the pious 
prayer, and, at that very moment, be an impure, and most wicked 
man. Let us not, then, because a man looks and talks like a 
pious man, judge either that he is or is not such as he seems— 
but let us rather leave all judgment, as to that question, where 
it belongs. The pietistic ‘ appearance,” which is so charac- 
teristic of English and American Puritanism, more so, a 
great deal, than that of the Continent, is valuable, prin- 
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cipally, as revealing, in one of its most striking forms, the 
metaphysical phenomena of Dissent. We shall never forget 
the expression of bewildered surprise we once saw upon the 
face of a foreign Presbyterian, when he first heard of our Amer- 
ican way of counting up the number of Christians, according 
to the criterion of a manifested experience. Here in our land, 
the System of Dissent has had full play, and, to us, it is only 
astonishing, that its plain results have not led all the good 
people in the System to retrace their steps to the Church. 
What is there now in the System to preserve it from the way 
it has ever gone in the past ? Let the thoughtful Puritan ask 
himself, “what amount of Religion would I and my children 
now have, had my ancestors, when they left the Church, left 
all which, in strict consistency, they should have done, and 
that is, all the Church had given them—the Bible, the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, the custom of assembling for instruction 
and worship?” his will show the proper legitimacy and issue 
of the essential element of Sectarianism. 
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Art. V.—BISHOP PROVOOST AND BISHOP SEABURY. 
AN HISTORICAL FRAGMENT. 


THE c«aimosity cherished by the first Bishop of New York 
towards his Episcopal brother of Connecticut, had a marked 
effect upon the fortunes of the American Church. Springing 
from political differences, the influence of which, though we 
fail at this day fully to appreciate their strength, must then 
have been very great, this unkindness of feeling and wanton 
disregard of courtesy on the part of Bishop Provoost, tended 
for a time to an open rupture and schism in the feeble Church 
then struggling for existence. To trace briefly, and, in the 
main, from hitherto unpublished documents, the growth and 
decline of this untoward disagreement ; to bring to light from 
private correspondence the hidden springs of action, and lay 
bare the secret machinations of one who used his high position 
in the Church of God, for party purposes and the gratification 
of personal spleen and caprice ; and to place in strong contrast 
with this excuseless course the noble forbearance and exemplary 
endurance of Seabury, first of American Bishops and one of 
the best of men, is our task. Save in the last feature, it is far 
from being a pleasant one ; but it is the duty of the annalist 
and historian to lay bare the follies and even the sins of a for- 
gotten age, the better to warn and advise the men of his own 
and succeeding times. 

When, in alittle gathering of the half a score of Connecticut 
Clergymen—remnant of a band of worthy confessors, and mar- 
tyrs too, for loyalty to Church and State,—choice was made of 
the faithful Seabury for their Bishop, and instructions given 
him to seek for Consecration either in England or Scotland, 
as the case might be, Provoost, an ardent Whig, was at his 
country-seat on the Hudson, sharing none of the discom- 
forts of his loyalist brethren, and, in fact, exercising none 
of the functions of his ministry. He had left New York and 
his post at Old Trinity, in consequence of a disagreement with 
Clergy and people on the absorbing subject of politics. But, 
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while we find no fault with his patriotism, in which he was 
doubtless conscientious, as were those too, who were firm to 
their oaths of allegiance and the vows of their ordination, we 
must condemn his disregard of his ministerial functions, and his 
seeming indifference to the fate of the Church of his choice. 
Other patriot clergymen found plenty to do in the field or in 
the camp ; but the accomplished and erudite assistant-minister 
of Trinity preferred inglorious ease at his place on the Hudson, 
and the careful watchfulness, not indeed over souls, but of his 
goods and grounds at East Camp. 

Fourteen years of retirement from the exercise of his min- 
istry, hardly fitted Provoost for the Episcopate ; but the repu- 
tation of ‘ proscription” for his country proved an incontro- 
vertible argument in his favor, and amidst the rejoicings over 
the evacuation, and the welcomings of peace, the Whig Epis- 
copalians of New York fixed upon the patriot minister in 
Dutchess County as Rector of Trinity, and first Bishop of 
New York. 

In the meantime the pains-taking Seabury, repulsed in Eng- 
land, had sought and secured from the remnant of the Church 
in Scotland, the Consecration to the Episcopate he had been 
sent to obtain. Passing through difficulties unnumbered, haz- 
arding the loss of the missionary stipend which had long been his 
laboriously-earned support, and all on account of this alliance 
with the persecuted Church at the North, the newly made Bish- 
op, after a brief sojourn in London, sailed for his Diocese,in the 
United States. He was received with open arms. The interest- 
ing correspondence of the excellent Parker, second Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts, still preserved, and well worthy of publication, from 
its many contributions to our Ecclesiastical history, is full, at 
this period, of expressions of the deep interest and solicitude 
felt all over New England, and even in New York and at the 
South, in the success and safe return of the indefatigable Sea- 
bury. And so, when the Clergy of Connecticut met at Middle- 
town in glad Convocation to meet their newly arrived Bishop, 
there were representatives of other sections of the Church pres- 
ent; and not only the little band of Connecticut Churchmen, 
but the scattered Episcopalians throughout New England and 
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New York, seemed full of rejoicing at the completion of the 
Succession in the American Church. 

Amid these jubilant expressions of feeling, one discordant 
voice was heard. Mr. Granville Sharp, of London, renowned 
for his philanthropic labors in defence of the rights of enslaved 
Africans, and a pioneer in that noble work subsequently carried 
on to distinguished success by Clarkson, Wilberforce, and 
Buxton, had, in common with other English Churchmen, 
ardently desired the introduction of the Episcopate into Amer- 
ica, in the English Succession. In one of his numerous publi- 
cations, he had, even during the progress of the war, endeavored 
to call the attention of the American public to this measure, 
and immediately upon the cessation of hostilities, he recom- 
menced his exertions to that end, with most commendable zeal. 
In one point only did his zeal outrun his knowledge. Inherit- 
ing certain traditional family antipathies, and possessing also 
documents belonging to his ancestor, an Archbishop of York, 
throwing doubt upon the regularity and consequent validity of 
the Scottish Consecrations, he entered into correspondence with 
individuals in the Northern States of America, with the avow- 
ed intention of preventing, if possible, the general recognition 
of the Scottish line. Thus he hoped to make a more evident 
necessity for the introduction of the Episcopate, through con- 
secrations in the English Succession. Among the correspond- 
ents of this excellent, but somewhat erratic man, were Presi- 
dent Manning, a Baptist Minister, and head of the College of 
that Denomination in Providence, and the Rev. Mr. Provoost, 
in New York. It was the old scene at Jerusalem re-enacted. 
Herod and Pilate,—the determined Dissenter and the jealous 
Churchman,—were made friends, in their common antipathy 
to one both innocent and unsuspecting. The activity of the 
Baptist President received the especial thanks of Mr. Sharp, 
and his published Memoirs give abundant proof of the pains 
taken by Provoost, as well, to accomplish this malicious end. 

Well may honest Fitch Oliver, then a student for Holy Or- 
ders, at Providence, and soon after one of the first applicants 
to Bishop Seabury for Ordination, give vent to his righteous 
indignation, in a letter to the Rev. Mr. Parker, of Boston, as 
follows : 
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“T have lately seen a letter from Granville Sharp, Esq., (London), on the subject 
of Dr. Seabury’s being nominated by the Scottish Nonjuring Bishops, which I shall 
endeavour to show you when I see you in Boston, if I can obtain permission. 'Tis 
addressed to President Manning. Has Mr. Sharp no correspondence with any Cler- 
gyman of the Episcopal Church in this Country, that he writes on a subject of that 
Nature to a Baptist Minister? He seems to be dubious as to the Validity of Con- 
secration obtained thro’ that Channel, but if the Succession has been preserved, I 
cannot perceive why it should not be sufficient.”* 


God maketh the wrath of man to praise Him. The success 
of Seabury, his welcome by the Churchmen of the North, 
the indifference manifested by the civil authorities of Connec- 
ticut to his assumption of the Episcopal name and authority, 
and the failure of the presence of a Bishop among them to 
arouse the jealousy of the predominant Sects, served as open- 
ing wedges for securing success, at a later day, in the English 
line. It may be doubted whether it would ever have been 
sought, but for the encouragement thus afforded, by the perse- 
vering determination of the first Bishop of Connecticut. 
White, the most prominent of the Pennsylvania Clergy, had, 
at an earlier date, written a pamphlet, looking, at least, to an 
establishment of the Church, de novo, in the event of certain 
supposable necessity. Smith, the Bishop-elect of Maryland,— 
the sad history of whose unsuccessful attempt to obtain con- 
secration, is a dark page in the unpublished annals of the 
Church,—was himself casting about for receiving the Episco- 
pate from the Schismatics in Scotland who refused Canonical 
obedience to the Church in regular line. In Virginia, so great 
was the laxity of morals and latitudinarianism in belief, on the 
part of the Clergy, that they first despoiled the Episcopal Office 
of all its prerogatives of discipline, and then, even after going 
through the form of an election of a Bishop, placed every obsta- 
cle in their power in the way, to hinder the man of their choice 
from success. In South Carolina, so great was the indifference to 
the fate of the Church, that the Clergy only entered the Con- 
federation at Philadelphia, on the stipulation, that no Bishop 
should be sent to them ; while, in North Carolina and Geor- 
gia, unpublished letters represent the feeling of the remnant 
of Clergy and people to have been the same. Even in New 
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York, with the exception of the vindictive Provoost, the main 
body of the Clergy were united with their brethren of New 
England, in their recognition of the authority of Seabury ; the 
more so, as he had been at the first elected in that city, and that 
too, with the approbation and concurrence of themselves. 

It is, then, not too much to assert, after a careful examina- 
tion of both the published and manuscript authorities of the 
time,—from patient searchings of contemporary letters, filled 
with expressions of hesitancy, doubt, and even excuseless in- 
difference, and from the recorded action of Conventions in Re- 
solutions, preambles, and Canons, that, but for the success of 
the good Bishop of Connecticut, in securing Consecration from 
the Church in Scotland, no application to the English Arch- 
bishops and Bishops would have been made, at least, till, from 
the want of Episcopal authority in guiding and restraining its 
Councils, the American Church had lapsed into Presbyterian- 
ism, or fallen into the sadder disgrace of a departure from the 
Catholic Faith. God be thanked for Samuel Seabury, the cor- 
ner-stone of the American Episcopate ! 

The else inexplicable strangeness of his course at the time, 
confirmed by his whole subsequent career, gives us reason to 
believe that it was mainly from feelings of personal pique 
against his old Tory rival that Mr. Provoost gave his counte- 
nance to the plans of the Whig Episcopalians of New York, 
for securing him the Bishopric from the Mother Church of 
England. This was now comparatively easy. The question 
was already settled, that the Americans no longer feared the 
introduction of the Episcopal Office among them. The fact 
was patent, even to the cautious and time-serving Ministry of 
the English government. It could no longer be doubted by 
the scrupulous and procrastinating Prelates. Informal gather- 
ings of Clergy and Laity soon developed into more authorita- 
tive and respectable Conventions. The Parishes sent delegates 
to the State Assemblies; the States accredited representatives 
to the General Convention. The analogy of Republican In- 
stitutions was closely followed, and every care taken, by the 
admission of the Laity and the consulting of the authorities of 
the State, to prevent the arising of any misrepresentations in 
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the popular mind, and to anticipate any clamor excited by 
Denominational spleen. 

These meetings culminated in the Convention of the Church 
in seven States, at Philadelphia, in September and October, 
1785. At this meeting, an organization, so far as it could be 
secured without the Episcopate, was effected. The Liturgy 
was conformed to the changes in the civil authority. Steps 
were taken, looking to a more serious departure from the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book ; and an address to the English Prelates for 
the Succession was agreed upon. 

It is in connection with the forwarding of this ‘“‘ Address,” 
which is to be found, in full, in White’s ‘“‘ Memoirs of the 
Church,” and in the printed ‘‘ Journals of Convention,” that 
we introduce the first Letter of the strange correspondence we 
propose to copy from the original Manuscripts. It is the only 
one of the series previously seen in print. Its noticeable pe- 
culiarity is, the vindictive resentment it displays towards the 
Bishop of Connecticut, whose name here, as elsewhere, Pro- 
voost pertinaciously misspelled : 


Dear and Revd. Sir, 

* * * * The Address was sent by the Packet with recommend- 
atory Letters from the President of Congress and John Jay, Esq., who have inter- 
ested themselves much in our business. I also enclosed a Copy I had taken of the 
Address, with some other Papers relating to the Church in America, in a*Letter 
to the Bishop of Carlisle. 

I expect no obstruction to our Application but what may arise from the Intrigues 
of the non-juring Bishop of Connecticut, who a few days since paid a Visit to this 
State (notwithstanding he incurred the guilt of misprision of Treason, and was liable 
to confinement for life for doing so) and took shelter at Mr. James Rivington’s, 
where he was seen only by a few of his most intimate friends; whilst he was there, 
a piece appeared in a newspaper under Rivington’s direction, pretending to give an 
account of the late Convention, but replete with Falsehood and Prevarication, and 
evidently intended to excite a prejudice against our transactions, both in England 


and America. 

On Long Island, Dr. Cebra appeared more openly—preached at Hempstead Church, 
and ordained the Person from Virginia I formerly mentioned, being assisted by the 
Revd. Mr. Moore of Hempstead and the Revd. Mr. Bloomer of New Town, Long 


Tsland. 
I relate these Occurrences, that when you write next to England, our Friends 


VOL. XIV. 57 
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there may be guarded against any misrepresentations that may come to them from 
that Quarter. 

I am, with respects to Dr. Magaw and Mr. Blackwell, 

Dr. Sir, 
Your most sincere Friend and Humble Servant, 
SAMUEL PROVOOST.* 

New York, Nov. 7th, 1785. 

In the mean time, the true friends of the American Church 
abroad were anxiously noting this threatened rupture between 
the North and South. In England, the civil disabilities of the 
Scottish Church not having been removed, it was impossible, 
without conflicting with the State, to recognize the Scottish 
Orders ; and, even subsequently to Bishop Seabury’s Ordina- 
tion, the officials of the venerable Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel studiously withheld the Episcopal title from 
him.t But, at the same time, the initiative had already been 
taken, with the countenance of the most dignified of the Eng- 
lish Clergy, which soon resulted in the removal of these disa- 
bilities ; a result directly consequent upon the action of the 
Scottish Church, in having granted Consecration to Seabury ;— 
and while these plans were already in a state of forwardness, 
there was no little pain felt among the more unprejudiced and 
better informed of the Clerical Order, at the apprehended 
Schism in America, The Rev. Jacob Duché, of London, a 
refugee Clergyman from Philadelphia, and then on terms of 
familiar intercourse with the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
had, earlier, been the medium of communication between Dr. 
White and the English Prelates, wrote, as follows, to his 
American correspondent, under date of March 25th, 1786. 


* * * “Tn the mean time I cannot but lament the prospect there seems 
to be of so early a schism among you. Here we could not recognize Dr. Seabury’s 
Episcopal character. But with you there can remain but one point to be settled, 
and that is, the validity of his Consecration from Proofs adduced of the uninter- 
rupted Succession in the Church of Scotland. This once settled, I should think you 
might receive him, or at least invite him, by previously acknowledging his Episco- 
pal Character, to join your General Convention and assist you and your future 
Bishops (from whatever source you may obtain them) in making such further regu- 
lations in discipline and worship, as may finally introduce a general uniformity in 


* Reprint of Journals of the General Convention, Vol. I, page 653. 
+ Ibid. page 614. 
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the Episcopal Church throughout the States. If something of this kind is not done, 
I fear an unpleasant disunion may take place, and put a stop to the progress of your 
Church. Bishop Seabury, who was much with me during his residence here, 
appears to be a man of great moderation, strong judgment, good affections, and solid 
piety. And I really thought from one of your letters to me that you were all eager 
to receive him. But enough on this subject. You will excuse these hints, which 
are suggested from real affection to you all, and a sincere wish that unanimity and 
brotherly love may prevail and continue among you.” 


The amiable White would readily have thus received the 
Bishop of Connecticut, but he was under the influence of the 
strong minded Rector of Trinity, New York. Mr. Duché’s 
wise counsels were disregarded, and years passed, ere the breach 
was healed, and the Church, again at unity in herself, was en- 
abled to advance, from conquering to conquer, in the name of 
her Lord. Different, indeed, in style and temper, are the ex- 
tracts we next present. Like the former, they are printed from 
the original manuscripts, preserved in the voluminous corres- 
pondence of Bishop White. 


Rev. Mr. Provoost to Rev. Dr. White. 


New York, OctToBer 25, 1785. 

* * * * Thave been told that another Gentleman has just past thro’ 
this City on his way to Connecticut for Ordination, with recommendations from 
some Clergymen in Virginia. If private persons continue these recommendations 
to Dr. Cebra, the Validity of whose Consecration as a Bishop has neither been 
acknowledged nor discuss’d in Convention, I fear that the Bands which united us 
together at Philadelphia will be converted into a Rope of Sand. * * * 

SAM’L PROVOOST. 


Rev. Mr. Provoost to Rev. Dr. White. 


* * ° * If we may judge from appearances, Dr. Cebra and his friends 
are using every art to prevent the success of our application to the English prelates. 
A close correspondence is kept up between him, Chandler,* &c., and a few days ago 
two large packets were seen at Rivington’s address’d to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, one of which it was imagined came from Dr. Chandler. Governor Clinton 
assures me that Dr. Cebra is in the Bill of Attainder, a circumstance which I did 
not know when I mentioned him in a late letter. He certainly would never have run 
the risque he did »y coming to New York, unless some political ends of conse- 
quence were to be answered by it. * e * * 

SAM’L PROVOOST. 

New York, Dec. 28, 1785. 








*The Rev. Thomas Bradbury Chandler, D. D., of New Jersey, and first Lord 
Bishop-designate for Nova Scotia. This last honor he declined. 
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But not only was the note of warning against this threat- 
ened rupture sounded from friends in England. The excellent 
Parker, Rector of Trinity, Boston, at that time the most in- 
fluential, as he was certainly the most accomplished and pious 
of the Clergy of the States north of Connecticut, wrote to 
Dr. White earnestly deprecating the measures tending to sep- 
aration. His testimony is conclusive, as to the regard in which 
Bishop Seabury was held, throughout New England, and in 
the warmth of his support, he throws out the idea, that it was 
even then doubtful ‘“ whether a Bishop from England would 
be received in these Northern States, so great was the jealousy 
still remaining of the British Nation,” while, he adds, that 
‘of a Scotch Bishop there can be no suspicions, because, 
wholly unconnected with the civil power themselves, they could 
_ introduce none into these States.”* 

Arguments and advice alike failed to moderate the bitter- 
ness of Mr. Provoost. Finding that the general recognition of 
the validity of Bishop Seabury’s Consecration occasioned fre- 
quent applications for Ordinations, on the part of Candidates 
for the Ministry from all parts of the country, he endeavored 
to commit the various Conventions to some act wherevy they 
would throw discredit upon the Scottish Orders, by excluding 
the newly Ordained Clergy from seats in those bodies. 

Still, so apparent were the motives influencing the Rector 
of Trinity to this course, that even the members of his own 
Convention were far from being unanimous in support of 
these measures. Joining in the issue made by the more con- 
servative Churchmen of New Jersey, who were acting under 
the advice of the Rev. Thomas Bradbury Chandler, D. D.,—the 
Loyalist Rector of the Church at Elizabethtown, in that State, 
who had returned to the scenes of his long and faithful Minis- 
try to die,—the New York Clergy gradually gained courage to 
withstand the outside political pressure of the day, and, in 
some cases, openly espoused the cause of the Connecticut Bish- 
op, by inviting him to officiate in their respective Churches, 
and by warmly defending his course ; while the well-directed 





* Letter to Dr. White, under date of Jan. 31, 1786. Bishop White MSS. 
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efforts of others rendered Mr. Provoost’s labors, for a radical 
change of the Common Prayer, completely inoperative. 

In a letter addressed to Dr. White early in the Spring of 
1786, announcing the reception of a parcel of’ the ‘‘ Proposed” 
Prayer Book,—that ill-judged and abortive result of the effort at 
the South to eliminate Churchmanship and the Catholic Faith 
alike from the formularies of the American Church,—Mr. Pro- 
voost alludes to this opposition, and indicates the revulsion of 
feeling on the part of the Clergy. The leaven was evidently 
at work, and even the patriot Provoost could no longer close 
his eyes to its effects. 

“Such a strong party has been raised against the Alterations, that Iam afraid we 
should not be able to adopt the Book at present, without danger of a Schism,—the 
ostensible objection is, that they were made without the sanction of a Bishop, but 
the Thanksgiving for the Fourth of July, in all probability, is one principal cause 
of the opposition.”* 


The impatiently awaited packet at length brought the re- 
sponse of the English Prelates to the Address of the Philadel- 
phia Convention. It was far more favorable than had been 
anticipated, and at once gave fresh vigor to the efforts for the 
Succession in the English line. Hurrying off a copy of the 
communication from England to Dr. White by the hands of 
a Presbyterian Minister, traveling southward, Mr. Provoost 
briefly remarks : 

“Pains have been taken to misrepresent our proceedings, yet I flatter myself, 
from the seeming candor of the Bishops, that these misrepresentations will do us 
no material injury,” — 
and defers, till a few days after, the following more elaborate 
defense of his personal hostility to Seabury, and the Scottish 


line. 


* * * Your best friends in this City approve of your conduct in not admit- 
ting persons Ordained by Dr. Cebra to your Pulpit. The Clergy in New Jersey act 
with the same precaution. Mr. Spragge and Mr. Rowe were not to be received as 
members of their Convention. 

The Archbishop, by not choosing to answer private enquiries, has left the matter 
in dubio, and you may still act literally, even in that respect, upon the principle of 
sub Judice lis est. But I really think our line of conduct is plain before us. As 





* From the Bishop White Correspondence. 
VOL. XIV. 57* 
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the General Convention did not think proper to acknowledge Dr. Cebra as a Bishop, 
much less as a Bishop of our Church, it would be highly improper for us, in our pri- 
vate capacities, to give any sanction to his Ordinations. It would also be an insult 
upon the Church and the truly venerable Prelates to whom we are now making ap- 
plication for the Suctession. For my own part, I carry the matter still further, 
and as a friend to the liberties of mankind, should be extremely sorry that the con- 
duct of my brethren here should tend to the resurrection of the Sect of Non-Ju- 
rors, (nearly buried in oblivion,) whose slavish and absurd tenets were a disgrace 
to humanity, and Gop grant that they may never be cherished in America, which, 
as my native country, I wish may always be sacred to Liberty, both civil and reli- 
gious. 
I am, with sincere regard, Dr. and Rev. Sir, 
Your most affectionate Brother and Humble Servant, 
SAML. PROVOOST.* 


New York, May 20, 1786. 


Following closely upon this communication was another, 
revealing a latitude of theological belief, of itself quite enough 
to account for the fears of the Bishop of Connecticut, that the 
Doctrines of the Catholic Faith were likely to be tampered 
with in the Conventions at the South. 


* * * * “Tam sorry to find that your Convention has not been without its 
Altereations. The Doctrine of the Trinity has been a bone of contention since the 
first ages of Christianity, and will be to the end of the world. It is an abstruse 
point, upon which great charity is due to different opinions, and the only way of 
securing ‘ourselves from error is, to adhere to Scripture expressions, without turning 
into definitions. The following lines of the Bishop of Llandaff, in his late collec- 
tion of Theological Tracts, shew a truly Christian and liberal spirit.” 

“Newton and Locke were esteemed Socinians, Lardner was an avowed one; 
Clarke and Whiston were declared Arians; Bull and Waterland were professed 
Athanasians: who wil] take upon him to say that these men were not equal to 
each other in probity and Scriptural knowledge? And if that be admitted, surely 
we ought to learn no other lesson from the diversity of their opinions, except that 
of perfect moderation and good will towards all those who happen to differ from 
ourselves. We ought to entertain no other wish, but that every man may be al- 
lowed, without loss of fame or fortune, e¢ sentire que velit, et que sentiat discere. 
This absolute freedom of Inquiry, it is apprehended, is the best way of investi- 
gating the sense of Scripture, the most probable means of producing an uniformity 
of opinion, and of rendering the Gospel dispensation as intelligible to us in the 
18th Century, as we presume it was to the Christians in the first.” 

“Strong objections, in my opinion, may be made against the validity of the Non- 
Juring Consecrations in general, and stronger still against Dr. Cebra’s in particular. 
I never had the pleasure of any conversation with you upon this subject, and real 
want of time obliges me to waive the discussion of it at present. The line of con- 





* From the Bishop White Correspondence. 
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duct our delegates are to observe towards the persons ordained by the Dr., will, I 


hope, be pointed out to them before they go to Philadelphia. 
SAM’L. PROVOOST.”* 


New York, June 10th, 1786. 

That ‘line of conduct” was marked out by the following 
resolution, passed in Convention, in St. Paul’s Chapel, New 
York, three days after. It was the closing business of the 
Session, as recorded in the thin, dingy pamphlet giving the re- 
cords of the opening meetings of that Convention, whose do- 
ings, at a single gathering, now-a days, require a volume for 
their publishment. 

“ Resolved,—That the persons appointed to represent this Church, be instructed 
not to consent to any acts that may imply the validity of Dr. Seabury’s Ordinations.” 

The first Session of the General Convention of 1786 was barely 
organized, when the Rev. Robert Smith, of South Carolina, 
moved : 

“That the Clergy present produce their Letters of Orders, or declare by whom 
they were Ordained.” 

This motion, as we are informed by Bishop White, in his 
“Memoirs” of the Church,t was aimed at the Rev. Joseph 
Pilmore, a Convert from Methodism, who had received Orders 
from Bishop Seabury, and the Rev. William Smith, of Step- 
ney Parish, Maryland, who had been Ordained in Scotland, by 
a Bishop of the Church from whence Seabury had obtained 
Consecration. The judicious application of the ‘ Previous 
Question,” moved by Dr. Smith and seconded by Dr. White, 
precluded the discussion which it was anticipated would grow 
out of this motion, and the resolution itself was lost. 

Mr. Provoost, not satisfied with this expression of the will 
of the Convention, soon came directly to the point with a mo- 
tion— 

“That this Convention will resolve to do no act that shall imply the validity of 
Ordinations made by Dr. Seabury.” 

Again the “Previous Question” cut off discussion, and the 
main question was determined in the negative,—New York, 
New Jersey and South Carolina, alone supporting it. 





* From the Bishop White Correspondence. 
+ Second edition, pp. 115, 116. 
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So determined was the feeling of opposition to Bishop Sea- 
bury shown in these measures, that a compromise resolution 
was carried, unanimously, on the motion of Dr. White, se- 
conded by the Rev. Robert Smith, of South Carolina, to the 
effect— 

“That it be recommended to this Church, in the States here represented, not to 
receive to the Pastoral Charge, within their respective limits, Clergymen professing 


Canonical subjection to any Bishop, in any State or country, other than those Bish- 
ops who may be duly settled in the States represented in this Convention.” 


This Resolution, as explained by its author in the “ Me- 
moirs” so frequently referred to, (vide pp. 115, 116 of the 
second edition,) was offered with a view to meet the allegation 
made on the floor of Convention, that Bishop Seabury required 
a pledge of Canonical obedience from those who received Holy 
Orders at his hands, even though they might reside outside the 
limits of his immediate Diocese. The Rev. Mr. Pilmore, the 
only one in the body who had received Orders from the Bishop 
of Connecticut, expressly denied this charge, and the Resolu- 
tion for which, as Bishop White expressly states, there was 
never “‘ any ground,” other than this apprehension, was carried 
without opposition. 

The following day, the Rev. Robert Smith, with a persever- 
ance worthy a far better cause, returned indirectly to the at- 
tack, and there was passed, unanimously, on his motion, the 
following Resolution : 

—‘That it be recommended to the Conventions of the Church, represented in this 
General Convention, not to admit any person, as a Minister, within their respective 


limits, who shall receive Ordination from any Bishop residing in America, during 
the application now pending to the English Bishop for Episcopal Consecration.” 


This time-serving action of the Convention, and particularly 
this last Resolution, drew forth from Parker, of Boston, a 
plain-spoken reproof. It was contained in a long letter, under 
date of Sept. 15, 1786, addressed to Dr. White, and is as fol- 
lows : 


* * * * “When the Convention discouraged the settling more Clergymen 
in your States under Bishop Seabury’s Ordinations, if they meant to limit it, during 
the pending of your application to England, and were actuated herein from the 
principle of not doing anything that might possibly give umbrage to the English 
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Bishops, it may be a prudent step; but if it was not from this motive, it seems to 
be a declaring war against him at a very early period, and forebodes a settled and 


perpetual enmity.”* 

Thus was this action of the Philadelphia Convention re- 
ceived in Connecticut. The departure of Drs. White and 
Provoost, after a second Session of that body, in which no 
measures for conciliation, or comprehension, were even suggest- 
ed,—their reception of this coveted English Episcopate,— 
and their failure, even then, to indicate any plan for the union 
of the Churches, seemed, to the New England Churchmen, a 
clear expression of unwillingness to come to unity and uniform- 
ity. The following winter, the Convocation of Connecticut 
met at Wallingford, February 27th.t There it was decided 
to send another Presbyter to Scotland for the Episcupate, to 
act as coadjutor to the over-worked Seabury. The old and 
worthy Jeremiah Leaming was first chosen, but he declined, in 
consequence of years and infirmities. The saintly Richard 
Mansfield was then elected, by the suffrages of his brethren, 
but he felt this burden too heavy to be borne, and the choice 
finally fell on the Rev. Abraham Jarvis, who was deputed to 
go to Scotland ‘ to obtain Consecration, that the Episcopal 
Office might be Canonically conferred.”{ Hints thrown out, 
not only in Bishop Seabury’s letters, but derived from other 
sources, indicate, that the Rev. Samuel Parker, of Boston, 
would next have followed, to complete, as Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, the Canonical number for the 
transmission of the Episcopate in the Scottish line. 

But even at so late a day as this, Bishop Seabury was still 
willing to labor for union. To this end he deferred the action 
contemplated by the Convocation, and addressed to his most 
determined foe, the newly consecrated Bishop of New York, a 
letter of congratulation and invitation, This letter, hitherto 
unpublished, is as follows : 





* From the Bishop White Correspondence. 


+ The particulars of this Convocation are taken from a racy letter of the Rev. 
Roger Viets, who was present at the Session. The original letter is preserved 
among the valuable papers of Bishop Parker, to whom it was addressed. 


¢ Vide Sprague’s Annals of the American Episcopal Pulpit, page 238. 
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May 1, 1787. 


The Right Rev. Bishop Provoost, New York. 

Right Rev. and dear Sir,—It is with pleasure I take this opportunity of pre- 
senting my congratulations on your safe return to New York, on the success of 
your application to the English Archbishops, and on your recovery from your late 
dangerous illness. 

You must be equally sensible with me of the present unsettled state of the 
Church of England in this country, and of the necessity of union and concord 
among all its members in the United States of America, not only to give stability 
to it, but to fix it on its true and proper foundation. Possibly nothing will contri- 
bute more to this end than uniformity in worship and discipline, among the Church- 
es of the different States. It will be my happiness to be able to promote so good 
and necessary a work: and I take the liberty to propose, that before any decided 
steps be taken, there may be a meeting of yourself and Bishop White with me, at 
such time and place as shall be most convenient, to try, whether some plan cannot 
be adopted, that shall in a quiet and effectual way, secure the great object which, I 
trust, we should all heartily rejoice to see accomplished. For my own part, I can- 
not help thinking, that the most likely method will be, to retain the present Com- 
mon Prayer Book, accommodating it to the Civil Constitution of the United States. 
The government of the Church, you know, is already settled: a body of Canons will, 
however, be wanted to give energy to the government, and ascertain its operation. 

A stated Convocation of the Clergy of this State is to be held at Stamford, on 
Thursday after Whitsunday. As it is so near to New York, and the journey may 
contribute to the re-establishment of your health, I should be much rejoiced to see 
you there; more especially as I think it would promote the great object, the union 
of all the Churches. May God direct us in all things! 

Believe me to be, Rt. Rev. and Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate Brother and humble servant, 
SAMUEL, Bishop of Connecticut.* 


A letter similar to this noble overture for peace and union, 
was addressed to Bishop White, and is still preserved among 
his correspondence. In what manner it was received by the 
Bishop of New York, we are unable to say. Bishop Seabury, 
in a letter written a few days afterwards, to his friend in Lon- 
don, William Stevens, Esa., after alluding, very kindly, to the 
return of the newly Consecrated Bishops, adds : 


—“ TI have written to them both, proposing an interview with them, and an union 
of the Church of England through all the States, on the ground of the present 
Prayer Book, only accommodating it to tv Civil Constitution of this Country; and 
the government of the Church to continue unaltered as it now is, with a body of 
Canons to give energy to it, »nd direct its operations. I know not what effect this 
overture may have,—but my fears are greater than my hopes. Everything I can 
fairly do, to procure union and uniformity, shali certainly be done.”* 





* Copied from Bishop Seabury’: MS. Letter Book, now in the possession of the 
Rev. Dr. Seabury, of New York City. 
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With this effort on the part of the noble-minded Seabury for 
peace and comprehension, the matter was for a time suffered to 
rest. Letters from Mr. Parker allude to the unchanged ill- 
feeling, on the part of Bishop Provoost, as being the chief ob- 
stacle in the way of a consolidation of the Churches, and it 
was only an unwillingness, on the part of Bishop Seabury, in 
any way to perpetuate the cause of difference, that kept still in 
abeyance the plan for additional Consecrations in the Scottish 
line. No notice seems to have been taken by Provoost of 
Bishop Seabury’s letter. Bishop White appears to have re- 
sponded vaguely, and even with coldness. And there seemed 
little prospect, that the American Church would ever re-unite 
its scattered fragments, and, with unbroken front, maintain the 
Faith once delivered to the Saints. 

It was from Massachusetts, that the proposition tending to 
unite the divergent lines of Episcopacy finally came. To this 
quarter Bishop Seabury had long looked, for some such step as 
this. There is reason to believe, that it was taken with his full 
knowledge and concurrence: and that it was at length taken 
by Dr. Parker, when there was a slight and temporary alienation 
of feeling between the Bishop of Connecticut and himself, caused 
by misrepresentations, and removed during the course of these 
very negociations, is highly creditable to Dr. Parker’s amiabil- 
ity, as well as to his eminent devotion to the Church. In the 
same direction, Bishop White had also been looking for the pro- 
position for union. In letters,* one under date of July 5, 1787, 
and the other, written the following year, stronger in its language 
and plainer in its indications of a wish, that Dr. Parker should 
be the one chosen to go to England for Consecration in the 
English line, that the triple Succession might be thus obtained, 
hints were thrown out, and wishes earnestly expressed, that 
finally induced action in Massachusetts, which, through the 
characteristic modesty of Dr. Parker, placed, at length, the 
Rev. Edward Bass, of Newburyport, in the Episcopal chair, and 
formed the hinge of union between the Northern and the 
Sonthern Churches. This step was the application of the 





* Still preserved in the autograph collection of the writer. 
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Clergy of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, to the General 
Convention of 1789, requesting the Consecration of Mr. Bass, 
by the union of the three Bishops, Seabury, Provoost and 
White, in the act of conferring the Episcopate. In connection 
with this application it was further suggested, that in the 
event of an unwillingness of the Bishops in the English line 
thus to unite with the Bishop of Connecticut, the General 
Convention should apply to the English Prelates for the ex- 
pression of their opinion, as to the justice or expediency of 
this union. This measure we owe to Dr. Parker. It was an 
expedient suggested by himself, in a letter to Bishop White, 
in 1787, and its success in introducing into the first Session of 
the General Convention of 1789 measures accomplishing the 
union ere that year expired, should fill us with grateful appre- 
ciation of his merits, to whose pains-taking exertions and strik- 
ing self-denial, we must attribute so much. 

Strange is it, but true, that even at this late day, Bishop 
Provoost was still implacable. His own Convention had taken 
measures looking for a union. He himself had declined acting 
on the absurd proposition of the Virginia Convention, that, in 
connection with Bishop White, he should consecrate Dr. Grif- 
fith to the Episcopate of Virginia, without waiting the com- 
pletion of the Canonical number of Consecrators. But, with 
that long-cherished and vindictive dislike of Bishop Seabury, 
which had strengthened with his years,—even in the midst of 
the presages of the coming union, he thus wrote the last sad 
letter of this series. 


“ An invitation to the Church in Connecticut to meet us in General Convention, 
I conceive to be neither necessary nor proper—not necessary, because I am in- 
formed that they have already appointed two persons to attend, without any invi- 
tation—not proper, because it is publicly known, that they have adopted a form of 
Church Government, which renders them inadmissible as members of the Conven- 
tion or Union.” 


The rest of our story may be briefly told. The General 
Convention of 1789, in the absence of Bishop Provoost, disa- 
vowed the offensive declarations of their earlier meetings, and 
fully attested their reception of the Orders of the Bishop of 
Connecticut. A kind and courteous correspondence followed, 
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quite unlike that which it has been our task to bring to light, 
and, at the adjourned Session of the Convention of the same 
year, Bishop Seabury, with two of his Clergy, in company 
with Dr. Parker of Massachusetts, attended, and ratified the 
plan for union. Concessions were made on both sides, and, 
beginning by throwing overboard that wretched compilation 
known as the “ Proposed Book,” of which all parties were now 
heartily sick, there was not only a return to unity, but also to 
uniformity, on the part of ALL the American Church. 

Bishop Provoost never lost his animosity towards his Epis- 
copal brother of Connecticut. The story of their subsequent 
meeting, in which the Christian forbearance of Seabury shows 
strongly forth in contrast with the positive incivility of Pro- 
voost, is told in White’s ‘“‘ Memoirs,” with a tenderness to- 
wards the Bishop of New York hardly fair to the object of his 
resentment. Death soon after translated the first Mitred 
American to Paradise. His unworthy brother in the Episco- 
pate lived long enough to be a troubler in Israel, by a strange 
opposition to Hobart’s Consecration, and, by a subsequent 
course of laxity in morals and belief, proved, most incontrovert- 
ibly, that political opinions are hardly the best grounds to 
influence us in the choice of a Bishop for the Church of Gop! 


w 
we 
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Art. VI—BAPTISM AND REGENERATION. 


. Goode on Baptism. New York, 1852. 

. Archdeacon Wilberforce on Baptism. Philadelphia, 1850. 
. McIlvaine on Spiritual Regeneration. New York, 1851. 
Sacrament of Responsibility. London and New York, 1852. 
Faber on Regeneration. London, 1816 ; Philadelphia, 1853. 


. Praelectiones Theologicae, Quas in Collegio Romano, §. J. 
Habebat JOANNES PERRONE. Romae, 1843. 


aan hk & DS 


[The substance of the following Article appeared in this Review nine years 
since. Before it was printed, the MS. was submitted to the criticism of three gen- 
tlemen, than whom none stand higher in the confidence of the Church for learning, 
critical acumen and doctrinal soundness, by whom the Article was carefully exam- 
ined. The teaching of the Article has been widely approved, and by those regarded 
as differing in Theological and Ecclesiastical opinions. Among others, the late Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Cobbs wrote as follows: 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Sept. 7, 1853. 
To the Editor, &c.: 
Rev. AND Dear Sir:—Ever since the receipt of the July Number of the 
Church Review, I have been intending to trouble you with a line, to thank you for 
the most excellent Article on Baptism and Regeneration. I have never yet read an 
Article on that subject so satisfactory to my mind; nor one that more fully expressed 
—in my view—the real animus of the Church on that controverted subject. I am 
persuaded that the view presented will be endorsed by a large majority of the 
Churchmen in the United States. * . * * * * 
With my prayers for the continued success of the Review, 
I remain your Friend and Brother in Christ, 
N. H. COBBS. 


A reprint of the Article having been frequently suggested, it is now given, after 
thorough revision; irrelevant matter is omitted, the argument is more fully illustra- 
ted and strengthened, several Notes are added, but in its doctrinal tone and teach- 
ing, there is not the slightest alteration —Ep. Am. Qu. Cu. REv.] 


Ir is not without hesitancy that we enter upon the discus- 
sion of this subject. There are phases of it on which it is dif- 
ficult, even dangerous, to speak with technical precision. It 
trenches on some themes, and involves some subjective realities, 
concerning which nothing has been revealed ; and on which we 
really know, and can know, absolutely nothing. And there 
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are also, at this late day, other difficulties on the subject be- 
sides those which are inherent. For fifteen hundred years men 
of keenest wit, and profoundest learning, and habits of deepest 
introspection, have grappled with the points here at issue. Phi- 
losophy and metaphysics, the dialectics of the Schoolmen, and 
modern Rationalism and Infidelity, have met in open opposi 
tion. Men of every shade and cast of doctrine and thought, 
from Augustine and Thomas Aquinas down to the most open 
and avowed Pelagians of our own day, have entered the lists, 
to test the temper and strength of their weapons in this theo- 
logical tournament. 

We speak of this controversy as protracted. And yet this 
is true, only qualifiedly. There are points in the modern con- 
troversy on Regeneration, which were never raised until within 
later years. And there are points in it, contested, for and 
against, ever since minds, of different moulds, have been occu- 
pied with such subjects. Thus, some of the most eminent of 
the Fathers in the ancient Church, agree with certain modern 
writers in holding extreme views on the Sovereignty and De- 
crees of God ; yet the former do not agree with the latter at 
all, on this question of Regeneration. To anticipate a little, 
St. Augustine says: “‘ We say that the Holy Spirit dwells in 
baptized infants, although they know it not. For they are ig- 
norant of it, although it is in them, as they are ignorant of their 
own mind. For it lies in them, as yet unable to be used, like 
some buried spark, to be quickened by increasing years.”* 
And again, “‘ It is matter of the utmost wonder, that to some 
of His sons, whom He has regenerated in Christ, to whom He 
has given faith, hope and charity, God does not give persever- 
ance.” 

Regeneration, in some one or other of its features, is, so far 
as the Church is concerned, the great doctrinal question of our 
times. No one can read the Sermons, Charges, and contro- 
versial writings of the last few years, without perceiving that 
here is the precise point where most doctrinal differences among 
us begin to diverge. The doctrine itself is so primal and fun- 





* Ep. clxxvvii, 8. + De Cor. et Grat. Sec. viii. 
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damental, it so completely underlies all practical ethics, that 
whatever views are held on it will of necessity give shape 
and direction to a man’s whole system of practical divinity. 
Regeneration—what it is—the connection of Regeneration with 
Baptism—this is the great question in dispute. 

In what we have to say, we have no novel theory to propose. 
Much less do we write in a spirit of controversy. But we are 
sure that, after allowing for such different shades of opinion as 
always must exist, there is still a simple, obvious principle of 
interpretation clearly recognized in our standards, and in which 
the great mass of Churchmen may agree, and really do agree, 
in this question of Regeneration ; a principle, to which we must 
come, and beyond which we must not go. What that principle 
is, we shall endeavor clearly to state. And if we do no more, 
we may, at least, hope to show that there is a common basis 
for that harmony of sentiment among us which is indispensa- 
ble to a true and effective unity ; and for which unity the 
Church now calls, in a tone of awful earnestness. Nay, more. 
The doctrine of Regeneration, as taught in our Baptismal 
Office, and our Catechism, so far from needing apology or men- 
tal reservation, or demanding a re-statement in more qualified 
language, cannot be given up in any essential particular, with- 
out inevitable ruin to everything like evangelical truth and 
piety. The great question, in this matter, (we beg that this 
point be remembered,) really is, whether the restoration of man 
to the favor and image of God, is to be attained, primarily, 
through the recuperative energies of man’s own moral nature ; 
or, from a Supernatural System of Grace, appointed, and to 
be continued in the Church, until the end of time, for this very 
purpose. 

There is still another end, which, in this discussion, we hope 
to subserve. Christ’s Ministers, as they are called to admin- 
ister the Sacrament of Baptism to infants, and parents, as they 
bring their children to that sacred font, need all to understand 
distinctly, as far as they may, the true nature and import of 
that solemn act. The whole subject of Ethics, or Christian 
Nurture, is involved in it. The Christian Life takes hold 
upon it. The Church’s most vital interests cluster closely 
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around it. Loose, defective, erroneous views, here, are peril- 
ous just in the proportion in which they are held. We make 
no boastful pretensions of ability to throw new light on such a 
subject ; and yet we are sure, as we have already said, that 
there is a simple, obvious principle of interpretation, on which 
all true Churchmen may, and really do, agree ; and beyond 
which it is wise not to contend. 

We may as well add, here, that there are two opposite theo- 
ries respecting Regeneration, held to a great extent out of the 
Church, and possibly by individuals in the Church, which the- 
ories are wholly irreconcilable with each other, and in our judg- 
ment are equally irreconcilable with Holy Scripture, with the 
Baptismal Office, and with the acknowledged Standards of the 
Church. What these are, will appear before we are through. 


Wuat 1s REGENERATION ? Regeneration is that whole 
work, or process, by which a child of Adam becomes a member 
of Christ. By his natural generation and birth, he is the son 
of the first Adam ; by his regeneration or second birth, he be- 
comes the son of the second Adam. The term Regeneration is 
relative. It has no meaning, except as implying certain corre- 
sponding verities or facts, on which its meaning and necessity 
are based. It takes for granted, as a primary truth, the apos- 
tasy and utter ruin of the whole race of man in Adam. And 
that in that ruin, his Covenant-relationship, his whole spiritual 
nature, his position towards God, and his prospects and des- 
tiny, were each and all involved. ‘ In Adam all die.” Pre- 
cisely in what, speaking technically, or psychologically, Origi- 
nal Sin consists, or precisely how it is transmitted, are ques- 
tions we do not now touch. But, the least that can be said is, 
that in that apostasy man’s will became perverted—his affec- 
tions estranged ; so that, in the language of Article IX, there 
now exists “the fault and corruption of the nature of every 
man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam, 
whereby man is very far gone from original righteousness, and 
is, of his own nature, inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth 
always contrary to the Spirit ; and therefore, in every person 
born into this world, it deserveth God’s wrath and damnation.” 
The truth of this lapsed, ruined condition of the whole human 

VOL. XIV. 58* 
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race by nature, in consequence of the Fall of Adam, must be 
received, not as a figure of rhetoric, but in all its length and 
breadth asa fearful reality, before the Church’s doctrine of 
Regeneration can be understood, and before controversy on this 
point can come to anend. Pelagianism, in the Church, or out 
of the Church, in whatever guise it may show itself, will never 
cease to raise an issue upon this ground. And every treatise 
on Ethics, and Christian Nurture, will be erroneous, or defec- 
tive, just in the proportion in which it fails to grasp, in the 
outset, this fundamental truth, as to the lost and helpless 
condition of man by nature, to which the whole Scheme of 
Grace refers, and which it was designed to remedy. 

Regeneration, as it recognizes such a necessity of our moral 
nature, and our Covenant-relationship, so it meets that neces- 
sity. In its full, complete signification, and in the case of an 
aduit, it implies that the ruins of the Fall have been restored. 
Sonship in Adam, which was by Nature, gives place to Sonship 
in Christ, which is of Grace. Nor, is this Regeneration merely 
formal and objective. It reaches, not only man’s Covenant- 
relationship, but his whole spiritual nature, the powers and 
affections of his intellectual and moral being. His will surren- 
ders itself to the Will of God. His affections are transferred 
to their appropriate object. His life is brought into harmony 
with God’s Law. So that, as he is, by his natural birth, a 
sinful, he becomes in his Regeneration, a holy being. This is 
Regeneration in the case of an adult, in the full and complete 
signification of that term. Such have put off the old man 
with his deeds and have “ put on the new man, which, after 
God, is created in righteousness and true holiness.” Eph. iv, 
24. The Holy Scriptures, everywhere and in the strongest 
manner, predicate holy affections, and holy living, of the regen- 
erateman. And none can be familiar with the earlier Fathers, 
without noticing the real, the living union which they recognize 
between the Christian and Christ—a union so complete and 
absorbing, that the Christian seems to be nothing in himself, 
and to have his whole being lost and swallowed up in Christ. 
Such, too, is Regeneration as described in the Homily for 
Whitsunday. 
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In the case of adult Baptism, certain subjective qualifica- 
tions for Regeneration are indispensable ; namely, Repentance 
and Faith. And as these are fruits of the Holy Spirit opera- 
ting through the Word, so they prove that the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit are not limited to Sacramental channels. And as 
these subjective qualifications in the adult,—or, as we may 
say, rather, this element of such Regeneration, is vital in its 
nature, so the Holy Scriptures, again and again, reiterate such 
language as this: ‘‘Of His own will begat He us by the Word 
of Truth.” St. James i, 18. How extensively God’s Grace is 
given independently of the Sacraments, is a question which 
we do not now discuss. We are to speak of that Grace 
specially in its connection with Sacraments. 

Regeneration, then, is a new Covenant-relationship ; and as 
between moral beings, so there is in it the existence of corre- 
sponding moral relations and dispositions, where its subjects are 
capable of exercising them. But the point to which we come, 
is, that into Regeneration Baptism enters as a formal and 
essential element. Baptism is not the outward annunciation 
and expression of Regeneration. It is the official, divinely 
appointed Sign and Seal of the new relationship in Christ, or 
the Regeneration, without which (of course where it may be 
had) Regeneration lacks completeness, as well as visibility. 

That Baptism does thus enter, as an element, into the very 
nature of Regeneration, and constitutes an essential part of it, 
the Holy Scriptures clearly teach. The following are specimens 
of their language : 

“Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus 
saith unto Him, How can aman be born when he is old? can he enter the second 
time into his mother’s womb, and be born? Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, except a man be born of water, and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.” St. John’s Gospel, iii, 3-5. 

“Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you: and lo, J am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” St. Matthew xxviii, 19, 20. 

“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not 
shall be damned.” St. Mark xvi, 16. 


“Men and brethren, what shall we do? Then Peter said unto them, Repent, 
and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of 
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sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. For the promise is unto you, 
and to your children,” &c. Acts ii, 37—39. 

“ And I said, what shall I do, Lord? And the Lord said unto me, Arise, and 
go into Damascus ; and there it shall be told thee of all things which are appointed 
for thee to do. And now, why tarriest thou? arise, and be baptized and wash 
away thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord.” Acts xxii, 10 and 16. 

“ Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the Church, and gave 
Himself for it, that He might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by 
the word.” Ephesians v, 25, 26. 

“Not by works of righteousness which we have done, but according to His mercy 
He saved us, by the washing of Regeneration, and renewing of the Lioly Ghost.” 
Titus iii, 5. 

“ For ye are all the children of God by faithin Jesus Christ. For as many of you 
as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ.” Galatians iii, 26, 27. 


These Scriptures, in their plain and literal meaning, beyond 
a doubt, connect the Sacrament of Baptism with Regeneration, 
with the engrafting into Christ, and with the gift of Spiritual 
blessings. 

With these Scriptures, agree the earlier Christian Fathers. 

Justin Martyr, A. D. 150, speaking of candidates for Bap- 
tism, says, ‘‘ They are brought by us to a place where there is 
water, and are regenerated by the same manner of Regeneration 
by which we ourselves were regenerated ; for they are washed 
with water in the name of God the Father,” etc. : Justin using 
the very word dovzpév, lavacrum, which St. Paul uses in Tit. iii, 
5, and Eph. v, 26.* 

Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, A. D. 170, testifies to the 
same effect, ‘Men receive remission of sins by the laver of 
regeneration.” + 

Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, A. D. 250, says, “ That that 
is Baptism in which the old man dies, and the new man is born, 
the blessed Apostle shows and proves, when he says, ‘he has 
saved us by the washing of Regeneration ;’” servavit nos per 
lavacrum (washing-place) regenerationis.{ 

And again: “‘ After the stains of my former life had been 
taken away by the aid of regenerating water, a pure and serene 
light was poured into the reconciled heart.”§ 

Ireneeus, Bishop of Lyons, A. D. 175, says ,“‘Christ came to 





* Justin, Apol. c. 61. + Theoph. ad Autol. I. ii. c. 16. 
¢ Cyp. Ep. 74. ad Pomp. § Ep. I. ad Donatum. 
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save all persons by Himself; all I mean who by Him are re- 
generated [or baptized] unto God: Infants and little ones, 
and children and youths, and elder persons.”’* 

Gregory Nazian-<en, deterring the baptized person from fall- 
ing back into sin ul courses, says, “There is not another 
Regeneration afterward to be had, though it be sought with 
never so much crying and tears.” 

Now our Blessed Saviour and the Sacred Writers of the New 
Testament, and the earlier Fathers, in teaching this doctrine, 
adopted language which at that day was perfectly well under- 
stood. The Jews, in the baptism of proselytes, spoke of it as 
a New Birth—a Regeneration—a being born again. Thus 
Maimonides says, ‘‘An Israelite that takes a little heathen 
child, or that finds an heathen infant and baptizes him for a 
proselyte ; behold he is a proselyte.” (Hal. Aib.c. 18.) 

And so also the Rabbi Hezekiah : “‘ Behold, one finds an 
infant cast out, and baptizes him in the name of a servant. 
Do thou also circumcise him in the name of a servant. But if 
he baptize him in the name of a freeman ; do thou also circum- 
cise him in the name of a freeman.” (Hier. Jeva. fol. 8, 4.) 
And so, as Dr. Lightfoot says, “The baptizing of infants was a 
thing as well known in the Church of the Jews, as ever it has 
been in the Christian Church.” And this baptism was called 
a Regeneration. Thus in the Gemara: ‘If any one becomes 
a proselyte, he is like a child new-born.” (Tit. Jeva. c. 4, fol. 
62,1.) And Maimonides again, “‘The Gentile that is made a 
proselyte, and the slave that is made free ; behold he is like a 
child new-born.” (Iss. Bia. c. 14, § 11.) 

This same language, which was used by our Saviour, and by 
the inspired Apostles, which was familiar to the Jews, which 
was followed by the earlier Christian Fathers, was also incor- 
porated into the early Liturgies of the Church. This argument 
is a very strong one. Our extracts of course must be brief; 
but they are enough to show what was the sentiment of Christ- 
endom in its early days. 





* Ir. adv. Haer. I. 2 ¢. 39. 
+ Oratio, 40. For a full view of the earlier Fathers, see Wall’s History of Infant 
Baptism, Vol. I; also, Bingham’s Antiquities, B. xi, Ch. iv. 
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We observe here, before quoting from the Liturgies, that in 
the Apostolical Constitutions, which, as all agree, if not Apos- 
tolic, are of very early date, such expressions as the following 
occur: ‘Let him who is coming to Baptism, learn these and 
the like things, &c., that he may be accounted worthy of the 
laver of Regmstion.”* 

In the Greek Liturgy of Constantinople, the expression in 
the prayer for the person to be baptized, is, ‘‘ That this water 
may become to him the washing of Regeneration, for the remis- 
sion of sins, and a garment of incorruption.” 

In the Alexandrian Coptic Liturgy, the language is: “Grant, 
that having put off the old man, he may be regenerated unto 
life eternal.” t 

The Armenian Baptismal Office has the following: “Grant 
to this person who is now baptized, that this water may be to 
the remission of sins, conferring the grace of adoption of sons 
of Thy Heavenly Father, and the inheritance of the Kingdom 
of Heaven.’’§ 

The ancient Gallic Missal has the following: ‘‘ We suppli- 
antly entreat, that the presence of the Threefold Majesty, by 
these waters, may transfuse virtue into souls, infuse blessings, 
and be present to produce the effect of this most sacred Regen- 
eration.”’|| 

In the Office of the Ancient Church of Milan, the following 
language occurs: “O God, Who, &. * * —grant—that he 
may be Thine, may grow up for Thee, may fear Thee, may love 
Thee, may always acknowledge Thee his Creator, and under 
Thy guidance may come to the holy laver of Regeneration.” 4 





*——¢ 7d xatasiwwhjva: avtov Tod Aovtpov Tig TaAtyyeveotac, Cap. xxxix, Lib. 7. 

¢ vrep Tod yeveobat avtw To bdwp TovTo, Aovtpov Tadtyyevectac, Erg dgecwy duapTiwy 
wat évdvpa dpbapovac. Asseman, tom. ii, p. 132. 

t fac, ut veterem hominem exutus, in vitam aeternam regeneratur. 

§—Concede huic, qui baptizatur nunc, ut aqua ista fiat in remissionem pecca- 
torum, gratiam conferens adoptionis filiorum céelestis patris tui atque haereditatem 
céelorum regni. 

| Ex Missali Gallicano vetere. Suppliciter exoremur ut aquis his virtutem trans- 
fundat in animas benedictiones infundat et ad peragendum sacratissimae regenera- 
tionis, effectum praesentia Trinae Majestatis adsistat. Ass. tom. ii, p. 37. 

G@ Deus qui..... da .... ut tuus sit, tibi adolescat, te timeat, te deligat, te 
creatorem suum semper agnoscat, et ad sanctum lavacrum regenerationis, te dedu- 
cente, perveniet, etc. Jb. p. 45. 
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In the Roman Liturgy of the Eighth Century, the prayer at 
the consecration of the water, is: ‘‘ That every person entering 
into this Sacrament of regeneration, may be born again in the 
real innocency (of) a new infancy.”* 

These extracts are comparatively few and brief. But we 
have before us the very language of a large number of the old 
Rituals, in different branches of the Church; showing, beyond 
a peradventure, that, in this respect, there was in them an 
essential agreement with our own Church, and with the Holy 
Scripture. True, indeed, it is, that in the course of time, and 
with the growth of corruption, we begin to find those old Rit- 
uals teaching less clearly and distinctly on this subject. But 
it was not so in the beginning. These ancient streams, as we 
trace them back to one and the same pure, unadulterated 
Fountain, all lead us up to this doctrine of ‘“‘ Regeneration of 
Water and the Holy Spirit.” 

The earlier standards of the various Reformed Communions 
harmonize with the early Church on this point. 

The Westminster Catechism quotes Titus iii, 5, in proof that 
‘“‘ Baptism is a sign and seal of Regeneration by God’s Spirit.” 

The Presbyterian Confession of Faith quotes it to prove that 
“‘the Sacrament of Baptism is to be but once administered to 
any person.” 

The Helvetian Confession says, ‘‘ Baptism is the seal of Re- 
generation.” 

The Bohemian Confession quotes Titus iii, 5, to show that 
“God by Baptism doth wash away sin.” 

The Confession of Saxony says, “ That the Holy Ghost is 
given in Baptism, Paul affirmeth it in his Epistle to Titus, 
saying, ‘ By the washing of the New Birth, and the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost.’ ” 

The Confession of Sueveland says, “‘ Baptism is the font of 
Regeneration.” 

The Augsburg Confession says, “ Original Sin still condemns 
and causes eternal death to all those who are not born again by 
Baptism and the Holy Ghost ;” and quotes St. Joho iii, 5 in 





* —“ ut omnis homo hoc Sacramentum regenerationis ingressus; in vera inno- 
centia nove infantiz renascatur. Assem. tom. p. 4. 
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proof. It also declares Sacraments to be ‘‘certain and effica- 
cious signs of Grace and of goodwill towards us, through which 
God worketh invisibly in us.”* 

It will be noticed that much of this language is identical 
with, or stronger than, that of our own Baptismal Office. But 
this is not all. Many of the old New England Puritans held 
the same view of the Sacrament of Baptism. Thus a writer, 
speaking in behalf of the Boston Synod of 1662, says, “‘ Bap- 
tism is the Sacrament of Initiation or Regeneration. * * * 
Baptism is the seal of entrance into Covenant,—sealing up 
unto the party baptized, all the good of the Covenant, to be in 
season communicated and enjoyed, from step to step, through 
the whole progress of Christianity. * * If we do not keep 
in the way of a converting Grace-giving Covenant, and keep 
persons under those Church dispensations, wherein Grace is 
given, the Church will die of a lingering, though not violent 
death. The Lord hath not set up Churches only that a few 
old Christians may keep one another warm while they live 
and then carry away the Church with them when they die; 
no, but that they might with all the care, and with all the 
obligations and advantages to that case that may be, nurse up 
still successively another generation of subjects to Christ, that 
may stand up in His Kingdom when they are gone.” 

John Wesley says, 


“By Baptism we are admitted into the Church, and consequently made members 
of Christ, its Head. * * And this Regeneration, which our Church in so many 
places ascribes to Baptism, is more than barely being admitted into the Church, 
though commonly connected therewith; ‘being grafted into the Body of Christ’s 
Church, we are made the children of God by adoption and Grace.’ * * Nor does 
she ascribe it to the outward washing, but to the inward Grace, which, added 
thereto, makes it a Sacrament. Herein a principle of Grace is infused, which will 
not be wholly taken away, unless we quench the Holy Spirit of God by long con- 
tinued wickedness.” Works, Vol. VJ, p. 15. 


There is another and distinct branch of the argument, which 
we can only present briefly. It is the testimony of men in the 
English Church, and in our own, who, by their learning and 





* For fuller statements of the views of the Reformers, see Hardwick’s History of 
the Reformation, p. 121; Hopkins’ Primitive Church, pp. 57—66, and Richardson’s 
Reasons for his Faith and Practice, p. 287. 

+ Pamphlets, &c., Vol. XIII. 
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piety, have a special right to consideration on this subject. To 
filla volume from their writings would be easy. Thus the 
immortal Hooker : 


“That Baptism we receive which is but one, because it cannot be received often. 
For, how should we practice iteration of Baptism, and yet teach that we are by 
Baptism born anew, that by Baptism we are admitted into the heavenly society of 
saints, that those things are really and effectually done by Baptism, which are no 
more possible to be often done, than a man can naturally be often born, or civilly 
be often adopted into one stock or family.” * 

Again—“ We receive Christ Jesus in Baptism once as the First Beginner, in the 
Eucharist often, as being by continual degrees the Finisher of our life. By Bap- 
tism, therefore, we receive Christ Jesus, and from Him that saving Grace which is 
proper unto Baptism.”+ 

Again he applies our Lord’s words, John iii. 5, to Baptism.—‘ Unless as the 
Spirit is a necessary inward cause, so Water were a necessary outward means to 
our Regeneration, what construction should we give unto those words wherein we 
are said to be new born, and that ef vdaroc,—even of Water?” t 


Of our own American Divines, we shall quote two, who may 
be called representative men of two different schools of opinion 
in the Church, Bishop Hobart, of New York, and Bishop Moore, 
of Virginia ; and also Bishop White, who belonged to no 
school, but whom both schools claim. 

Bishop Hobart says : " 


“When the Churchman, in the language of Scripture, of Primitive Antiquity, 
and of the Articles and Liturgy of his Church, calls Baptism Regeneration, he does 
not employ the term in its popular signification among many Protestants, to denote 
the Divine influences upon the soul in its sanctification and renovation, in abol- 
ishing the body of sin, and raising up the graces and virtues of the new man. 
The term Regeneration is used by him in its original, and appropriate, and technical 
acceptation, to denote the translation of the baptized person from that state in which, 
as destitute of any covenanted title to salvation, he is styled the “child of wrath,” 
into that state which, as it proffers to him, in all cases, the covenanted mercy and 
grace of God, and in the exercise of repentance and faith, actually conveys to him 
these blessings, is styled a “‘ state of salvation.” It must be obvious, that the Sacra- 
mental commencement of the Spiritual life in the Regeneration of Baptism, and the 
subsequent Sanctification of the principles, the powers, and affections of the new 
man by the renewing of the Holy Ghost, are distinct acts, and operations; the for- 
mer leading to the latter, which, without it, is wholly inefficacious to Salvation, on the 
contrary, increases the condemnation of the despiser of the gifts and calling of 
God. And, therefore, the Churchman insists on the necessity of that spiritual 


* “ Eecles. Pol.” Book V. chap. lxii. sec. 4. 
+ “ Eccles. Pol.” Book V. chap. lvii. sec. 6. 
¢ Book V. chap. lx. sec. 1. 


VOL. XIV. 59 
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change denoted in Scripture by the terms Sanctification, Renewing of the mind, Re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost.”* 


Bishop Moore says : 


“The Church teaches us to believe, agreeably to the promise of Christ, that He 
will give His Holy Spirit to those who ask it. We are consequently instructed to 
supplicate a God of mercy, that ‘the child, now to be baptized, may receive the full- 
ness of His grace, and ever remain in the number of His faithful children.’ And 
again, ‘We call upon Thee for this infant, that he coming to Thy Holy Baptism, 
may receive remission of sin, by spiritual Regeneration.’ After the performance of 
the sacramental duty, the Church, keeping in view the petitions which have been 
offered up in behalf of the disciple, and confiding in the fulfillment of the promised 
aid, calls upon us to return thanks to the Almighty, that ‘it hath pleased Him to 
regenerate the infant with His Holy Spirit, to receive him for His own child by 
adoption, and to incorporate him into His Holy Church.” 

The sentiment thus advanced by the Reformers, is sustained by testimony the 
most conclusive. St. Peter, in language the most pointed, called upon the Jews to 
repent and be baptized, with an assurance, that upon the’r compliance, they should 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost; and, in order to inspire them with confidence 
in the love of the Redeemer, and to show them that their offspring were as much 
embraced in the Gospel, as in the Abrahamic Covenant, declared, ‘the promise is 
unto you and to your children.’ 

“ An objection which has been made by those who are opposed to the principle 
of Grace imparted in Baptism, arises, in my opinion, from mistake. They think 
that if the ordinance was attended with an effusion of the Spirit, the child thus 
baptized, when advanced to years of reflection, would alway walk in newness of 
life. This conclusion I cannot consider legitimate, as it would oblige us to infer, 
that should an adult, who had been baptized, upon a confession of his faith in 
Christ, and truly awakened by the Holy Spirit, fall into sin, his backsliding would 
amount to a proof, that he had never been influenced by Divine Grace. Such a de- 
duction, brethren, men of all parties would deny. If then an adult may commit 
transgression after having received Grace, I cannot see why the same evil may not 
befall those who were baptized in infancy, without calling in question the principle 
imeuleated by the Church. When the Church, in her solemn Service, speaks of 
Baptismal Regeneration, she dces not deny the necessity of conversion in an adult 
sinner. Conversion forms a distinct principle, and whoever violates the law of God, 
must experience its transforming power, or perish in his sin: for, except we be 
converted, and become as little children, we cannot enter into the Kingdom of 


God."+ 

Bishop White seems to have examined this question with 
all his accustomed diligence and impartiality. We make three 
brief extracts from his writings, and italicise a single passage, 
which contains the key to the whole difficulty in the discussion. 





* Bishop Hobart’s Charge, 1819. pp. 17, 18. 
+ Sermon at Gen. Convention, 1820. 
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“Baptismal Regeneration, which we have been taught to lisp in the earliest re- 
petitions of our Catechism; which pervades sundry of our devotional Services, es- 
pecially the Baptismal; which is affirmed in our Articles also; which was confess- 
edly held and taught during the ages of the martyrs; and the belief of which was 
universal in the Church, until it was perceived to be inconsistent with a religious theory, 
the beginning and the progress of which can be as distinctly traced as those of any error 
of Popery.”* 

The Bishop, of course, alludes to the “ theory” of modern 
Calvinism ; a theory which tends directly to do away, not only 
with this Sacrament, but with all Sacraments, all Institutions, 
the Church, the Ministry, and the Written Word ; and which, 
in the bitterness of its Pharisaical spiritualism, hurls its ana- 
themas against all who will not receive its dogmas. 

And, as to the nature of this “ Baptismal Regeneration,” 
the Bishop says of the Baptism of infants— 

“Their nature is sanctified by the possession of Grace bestowed in Baptism: a 
Grace which, if improved, is sufficient for the exigencies of future life, and therefore 
sufficient to prepare them for early death.+ 

And again ; 

“Under which term (Baptismal Regeneration) there is here included, not a moral 
change, but partly the being begotten again to immortality, spoken of in 1st Peter, i. 
3; and partly the new character assured to them in a Federal Institution, in which 
the aids of the Holy Spirit are stipulated to them on the part of Gop.”’t 

That Baptism does therefore enter, as an elemental and 
constituent part, into the very nature of Regeneration, we re- 
gard as sufficiently proved. In the case of Adult Baptism, as 
Repentance and Faith are supposed to precede that Sacra- 
ment, the connection of Regeneration with Baptism here 
has occasioned no difficulty. The great question is, as 
to that Regeneration which takes place in Infant Baptism. And 
yet, beyond a question, the language of our Baptismal Office 
and our Catechism, in respect to such infants, is unequivocal. 
Regeneration is predicated of them. Nor, between Baptism 
as administered to them and to adults, is there, in this respect, 
any essential difference in the writings of the early Fathers, 
or in the Liturgies of the Ancient Churches, or in the earlier 
standards of modern Protestant Communions. Even they, in 


* White's Memoirs of the P. E. Church, p. 236. 
+ Comp. Views, Vol. I. p. 254. 
¢ Comp. Views, Vol. I. pp. 270-1. 
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our own branch of the Church, who controvert the doctrine, 
yet acknowledge, that the doctrine itself is found, in the plain, 
literal meaning of our Catechism and Baptismal Office.* 

We come, then, to the question where, and where alone, the 
whole difficulty lies. What is Regeneration in the case of in- 
fants ? What do those words in the Catechism signify ? “In 
Baptism, wherein I was made a member of Christ, the child 
of God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven ?” And 
in the Baptismal Office ? ‘We yield Thee most hearty thanks, 
most merciful Father, that it hath pleased Thee to regenerate 
this infant with Thy Holy Spirit, to receive him for Thine own 
child by adoption, and to incorporate him into Thy Holy 
Church.” 

We answer, (Ist,) in Baptism, the infant is taken out of 
that state of nature into which it entered by its natural 
birth, and is placed in a state or condition of Grace. (2d,) 
It receives in Baptism absolution from the guilt of Original 
Sin ; the gift and title of which it holds, subject to the con- 
ditions of the Christian Covenant. In the language of St. 
Augustine : “The whole Church has from of old constantly 
held, that Baptized infants do obtain remission of Original 
Sin, by the Baptism of Christ.” And, he adds, “I do not re- 
member that I ever heard any other thing from any Christians 
that received the Old and New Testament.” (3d,) The Infant 
receives in Baptism, a sure title to, and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost ; which, in the language of Hooker, “giveth to the 
powers of the soul, their first disposition towards future new- 
ness of life.” + 

Such is the nature of Regeneration in Baptism, in the case 


* A late correspondent of the London Record, fearing that Convocation is likely 
to be revived, and by its action prevent a revision of the Baptismal Service, and other 
objectionable parts of the Prayer Book, coolly recommends— 

“That a petition, in which th®laity should take a prominent part, be presented 
to the Queen, as head of the Church, praying her Majesty to issue a royal commis- 
sion for the purpose of so altering the Baptismal Service as to make it more evidently 
consistent with itself, as containing the terms of a Covenant then entered into be- 
tween God and the baptized infant: and thus precluding anything like a positive 
assertion of spiritual blessings communicated on God’s part, until time should be 
given for the development of the real character of the child.” 

+ Hooker’s Ecc. Pol. B. v, ch. x, 8. 2d. 
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of infants. They are, in that Sacrament, made members of 
Christ—of His Body—of His Church—of His Kingdom. 
The guilt of Original Sin, which they inherited by nature, is 
primarily remitted. And in that Sacrament is received the 
gift and pledge of the Holy Ghost, qualifying and enabling the 
recipient to live henceforth a godly, righteous, and sober life. 
This change of Covenant-relationship, this primary remission 
of the guilt of Original Sin, this reception of gracious influ- 
ences, influences answering to all the necessities of our fallen 
nature—this is, as we have already seen, according to the 
Scriptures, the early Fathers, the Liturgies of Christendom, 
and the Standards of the Reformers—Regeneration. Regene- 
ration, then, the Second Birth, like the first, hath the outward 
form, as well as the inward life. While, in the case of infants, 
the nature of that life is such, that, in the Second Birth, they 
have the faculties of life, rather than the exercise of them ; 
this exercise being made dependent on their own intelligent, 
voluntary, accountable coéperation ; and involving ceaseless 
conflict with the remains of a corrupt nature. Doubtless, in 
multitudes of cases, the gentle natures of these little ones yield 
at once, at the very earliest dawn of moral accountability, to 
the gracious influences then imparted, and these persons live 
and grow up, never knowing the time when they did not love 
God, and believe in, and desire to follow Christ. And yet, 
even in these persons, there is so much of the remains of a 
fallen and corrupt nature, that there is need of deep contrition 
and childlike faith. Doubtless, too, in all cases of the early 
death of these infants, the power of that Grace is sufficient to 
elevate and sanctify those moral powers, thus early released 
from external temptations of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil ; and hence the certainty of their final Salvation.* 

In the case of all baptized infants, who grow up to years of 


* Even the Rt. Rev. Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, was willing to allow that Re- 
generation, in his sense of the word, meaning Conversion, Renovation, Transforma- 
tion, &c., might take place in Infant Baptism, in some instances; but his strong 
Calvinism limited the efficacy of the Sacrament to the elect. A true definition of 
the term does not limit the efficacy of the Sacrament in any instance, where it is 
properly received. 

VOL, XIV. 59* 
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discretion, so indispensable is the personal coéperation of the 
person baptized, to securing the great end aimed at, to wit: 
personal holiness of character, and so distinct is it, from thé 
result actually produced by the Sacrament, that we here see 
the full meaning of that famous passage in St. Paul: “ He is 
not a Jew which is one outwardly ; neither is that circum- 
cision which is outward in the flesh ; but he is a Jew which is 
one inwardly ; and circumcision is that of the heart, in the 
spirit, not in the letter ; whose praise is not of men, but of 
God.” Rom. ii, 28-29. St. Paul did not mean to contradict 
the Old Testament Scriptures, by affirming that there was no 
such thing as the rite of Circumcision. His aim was to mag- 
nify into its due importance, that inward Circumcision of the 
heart, without which the rite itself was valueless. And so of 
Regeneration. Beyond all that is outward, all that is extrane- 
ous to the soul, beyond and beside all the gifts, capacities, and 
endowments, with which the soul is enriched, still there re- 
mains to be accomplished thai inward, subjective regeneration 
of the affections and powers of the soul, that internal reno- 
vation and sanctification, in which the soul itself must bear 
an active part, and which work is the grand end and design 
God has in view in this Sacrament. And no one can look over 
the vast majorities in all our congregations who habitually 
turn their backs upon the Saviour, who live lives of worldly 
pleasure and sensual indulgence, who are prayerless and god- 
less, without confessing, that a thorough conversion of the 
heart to God, an inward renovation of their affections, is neces- 
sary to their salvation ; and that he is an unfaithful Minister 
of Christ who does not so warn them. And yet, even in this 
case, and, alas! a most common one, this Regeneration, while 
it thus includes, in its subsequent completeness, the voluntary 
activities of the soul, does not exclude, but includes, the Bap- 
tism of water, and the capacities which the Holy Ghost con- 
fers therewith. 

And, hence, the Regeneration of the infant in Baptism 
avails not, when he comes to years of discretion, unless by a 
personal true repentance and living faith, he brings forth the 
fruits of a truly regenerate life. As Bishop Davenant says : 
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“The justification, and regeneration, and adoption of little 
children baptized, confers upon them a state of salvation, ac- 
cording to the condition of little children.” And, he adds: 
“They who in Baptism, according to the common condition of 
little children, have been truly justified, regenerated, and ac- 
cepted, are not, according to the special condition of adults, 
justified, regenerated, or adopted, when they arrive at the use 
of reason, unless by repenting, believing, renouncing, they ful- 
fill the vow solemnly promised at Baptism.”* And St. Au- 
gustine said : “In baptized infants, the Sacrament of Regen- 
eration precedes, and, if they shall maintain Christian piety, 
Conversion follows, in the heart.”+ Thus did the Fathers, and 
the Reformers, carefully distinguish between the Grace given 
to infants in their Baptism, and their own subsequent improve- 
ment of that Grace, in the true conversion of the heart to God. 
And there are such remains of fallen nature in all baptized in- 
fants, as to render this conversion absolutely indispensable. 
The deepest penitence for sin ; the loathing of, and entire re- 
nunciation of self ; the humblest prostration of the soul before 
the Cross; the looking by faith unto Curist and CHrist 
ALONE, as the only hope ; and a sincere endeavor, with God’s 
gracious assistance, to do His Will—this must be the personal, 
subsequent experience of every infant, who has received the 
Sacrament of Baptism. 

The nature of Conversion, its distinctness from Regenera- 
tion, and its necessity in all the regenerate, is thus clearly sta- 
ted by the present Bishop of Oxford. His language is so 
technically clear and accurate, that we ask special attention 
to it. 

“This, we shall explain to them, is to them who by nature were born in sin, 
most truly a new birth; that it is their being brought out of the dark chambers of 
an utter helplessness, into life, and the opportunity of perpetual development and 
growth under the new condition of salvation; with provisions around them, and 
with a power working within them, which will, if their operations are not marred 
and defeated, conduct them to perfection and to glory; in a word, that it is their 
first entrance into the Kingdom of Grace, with all of its infinite blessings and infinite 
risks. But, then, with this we shall preach fearlessly the need of a true conver- 


sion of heart and will to God, being wrought by His power in every reasonable 


*Vind. Grat.Sac. London, 1654. pp. 25-8. + S. Aug. de Bap. y. 24. 
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soul. We shall show that this great truth of their separate responsibility is the 
necessary consequence of the doctrine of Regeneration rightly understood, not an 
inference from it; that because in their Regeneration they are brought, singly, un- 
der the direct personal influences of the Holy Ghost, they must either resist that 
Holy One to their destruction, or yield to Him tc their salvation; we shall show them 
the regenerate man, who will not be converted, as the most fearful spectacle of ob- 
stinate rebellion, which, so far as we know, the whole creation can exhibit. Thus, 
too, we shall be able to give them a clear idea of what conversion is: that it is 
God’s work in man’s soul; the mysterious untraceable work of His Sovereign Spirit, 
whereby, as by the breath of the wind upon the ocean, He does, by unknown ways, 
win to Himself and salvation those separate, true, personal wills of His reasonable 
creatures, which Almighty power might, indeed, crush, but could not, whilst they 
remained wills, violently and by mere external force, make to be that which they 
are not. Thatthis, indeed, is conversion in its essence; not of necessity sudden, 
or even hasty; that it is, indeed, so gradual in some, as to be in its increments im- 
perceptible; but yet that, in all who partake truly of it, it is most real.”* 


Such, then, is the nature of that Regeneration, which is 
predicated of infants in their Baptism. It differs from that 
theory, on the one hand, which denies the certainty of any 
Grace whatever being conferred upon infants in their Baptism, 
and which pronounces the positive, confident language of the 
Baptismal Office, and of the Catechism, to be true only hypo- 
thetically ; or upon the contingency, that an act of prevenient 
Grace has already wrought a subjective change in the charac- 
ter of the child ; or which pronounces the child regenerate in 
virtue of its own profession of Repentance and Faith, in the 
person of its Sponsors. Much more does it differ from that 
view, which regards the Baptism as a mere dedication of the 
infant to Christ and to His service. Baptism is such an act 
of dedication ; but that dedication is not a Sacrament. It is 
proper, also, nay the future import and responsibilities of Bap- 
tism demand, that the infant shall make that vow and profession 
sponsorially, which, in maturer years, it shall make personally. 
But the validity, and essential nature of the Sacrament can- 
not rest on the one or the other of these contingencies, without 
there ceasing to be any certainty of a Sacrament.f 





* Third Address on the Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures. pp. 73-4. 

+ In the language of the Bishops, at the Savoy Conference, ‘“ The effect of Child- 
ren’s Baptism depends neither upon their own actual faith and repentance, (which 
the Catechism says expressly they cannot perform,) nor upon the faith and repent- 

“ance of their natural parents or pro-parents, or of their godfathers or godmothers; 
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The view of Regeneration in Baptism, given above, differs 
also from another theory of an opposite character. That the- 
ory teaches, that, in this Sacrament, not only Grace is certainly 
conferred, but, that that Grace creates or infuses a positive 
holiness or entire sanctification of the soul ; and hence, that all 
which Christian Nurture has to do, is to teach, not that the 
infant must daily “‘ die from sin and rise again unto righteous- 
ness,” but merely, and only, preserve its baptismal sanctity 
from the defilement of sin. 

And here we may add, that one of the chief sources of mis- 
understanding and controversy in the Church on this subject, 
arises from the fact, that with those who hold to Regeneration 
in Baptism, and that too in a Scriptural sense, yet, in their ex- 
plapations of the nature and effect of Baptism, they oftentimes 
adopt language which, rigidly examined, is liable to misappre- 
hension. For example, they describe the effect of that Bap- 
tismal Grace, by the use of terms which may mean more, or 
may mean less, according to the mental training and psycho- 
logical opinions of the writer or reader. Such illustrative 
terms, always unscriptural as they are, should at least be used 
with caution, and defended with charity. And, on the other 
hand, objectors should not press upon such illustrations a 
meaning which they who use them distinctly disavow. 

And yet, there is an effect ascribed to Baptism by writers 
at the present day, unscriptural, unchurchlike, and revolu- 
tionary of our whole Church system. Thus the late Bishop 
Ives, in his ‘* Pastoral on the Priestly Office,” says, ‘“ The 
gracious communication of His {Christ’s] nature, puts us into 
a justified state,—makes us again one with Himself; not so 
much covers us with His righteousness, as fills us with His 
righteousness ; not declares us just on the ground of His own 
justice merely, but makes us just by the infused power of that 
justice ; not stands without us, an ideal holiness, but is formed 
within us a real holiness.” (p. 9.) 








but upon the ordinance and institution of Christ. But it is requisite, that when they 
come to age, they should perform those conditions of faith and repentance, for 
which, also, their godfathers and godmothers charitably undertook on their behalf.” 
(Cardwell’s History of Conferences, p. 357.) 
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Dr. Pusey, in his work on Baptism, used language which, 
at least, is liable to misconstruction. We are glad to see in 
his late Sermons that he guards himself thoroughly on this 
point. He said ; “ This is our new birth, an actual birth of 
God of water, and of the Spirit, as we are actually born of our 
parents ; herein then also are we justified, or both accounted 
and made righteous.” And again, “ Jt is not only the creation 
of a new heart, new affections, new desires,” &c. 

The late Archdeacon Manning, before his apostasy, used 
language not dissimilar: ‘‘ The holiness of children is the very 
type of saintliness, and the most perfect conversion is but a 
hard and distant return to the holiness of a child.”* 

This doctrine differs little from the “ prevenient Grace” 
theory of the ultra-Calvinist, as to the subjective effect of the 
Grace ; except that it ascribes certainly to Baptism, what that 
theory does not necessarily, or ordinarily attach to it, but at- 
tributes to Grace working more generally in some other meth- 
od ; and it differs from it also, in supposing an absolute and 
invariable, and not an arbitrary and partial gracious operation. 

Against this view of the subjective effect of the Grace of 
Baptism there are fatal objections. To say nothing of the 
contrary testimony of facts, of all observation and experience, 
it violates an essential law of all moral action. For, be it ever 
remembered, between what Grace actually accomplishes in Bap- 
tism, and what, in the nature of the case, it does not do, there is 
a distinction of fearful magnitude. This theory teaches holiness, 
the renovation and sanctification of the soul of the infant, to 
be an infusion, or a creation, of Grace working irresistibly ; 
and not, what the nature of holiness requires that it must be, 
an intelligent voluntary piety. Nay, could this extreme, sa- 
cramental theory prevail, as it ought, and as it will, if it be 
true, it would render meaningless and obsolete a great portion 
of Gop’s Holy Word, and make the Liturgy of the Universal 
Church simply absurd for such seraphic beings. In a word, 
its irect and inevitable tendency is, to the worst species of 
Perfectionism which modern times have seen. According to 
this theory, the Sacraments cease to be Sacraments at all; they 





*S& mon, Second Series, p. 35. 
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sink into the “‘ opus operatum” of the Papist, or the “Charm” 
of the juggler. 

This distinction between the Regeneration and Renovation 
of the infant, is one which the clear eye of the late Bishop 
Hobart did not fail to see ; and, again and again, in his various 
writings, he sets it forth. He even went so far, as to propose 
to the General Convention a change in the preface and prayer 
of the Confirmation Office. And in reference to that proposed 
change he said : “The expressions in the prayer are liable to 
be misunderstood, and create serious objections on the part of 
many, I have found, to using the ordinance. The object of 
the proposed prayer, was not to relinquish the expression of 
Regeneration as applied to Baptism, but to guard against the 
misconstruction that would make this synonymous with reno- 
vation, sanctification, conversion, or any other terms by which 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost might be denoted.”* 

This extreme view of the nature and effect of the Grace of 
Baptism, which we have described, is the very same as that 
taught by the Church of Rome. Thus, that Church declares, 
‘¢ Whosoever shall affirm that that wherein sin truly and proper- 
ly consists is not wholly rooted up, but is only cut down, 
or not imputed, let him be accursed. * * The Holy Coun- 
cil declares that the Catholic Church hath never understood 
that this concupiscence, which the Apostle sometimes calls 
sin, is so called sin, as if there were truly and properly sin in 
the regenerate, but because it is of sin, and inclines to sin. 
Whoever thinks differently, let him be accursed.” 

Here, then, we see what are the two distinctions in doctrine 
between the Romish Church and ourselves, as to the nature 
and effect of the Sacrament of Infant Baptism. Rome declares 
that it must be received on pain of damnation, that that 
infection of nature which remains in the regenerate, or after 
Baptism, hath not the nature of sin. Our own Church 
teaches, in accordance with Holy Scripture, that that infection 








* See “‘Churchman’s Reasons for his Faith and Practice,” p. 29. 

+ Council of Trent, Sess. V.s.5. That Church, in the language of Perron, at 
this day, denies that “Concupiscentiam quae in renatis adhue superest, habere 
peccati proprie dicti rationem.” Praelectiones Theologicae, vol. vii. p. 82. 
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hath the nature of sin. The Church of Rome also holds that 
the Grace of Baptism, besides producing the extirpation of 
Original Sin, effects also an entire, internal renovation and 
sanctification of the soul.* Our own Church recognizes the 
truth, that there is imparted in this Sacrament a preventing 
Grace, so far counteracting the effect of Original Sin as to 
make salvation possible ; exciting good desires ; “giving to 
the powers of the soul their first disposition towards future 
newness of life ;” but still leaving the work of personal Re- 
pentance and Faith, of Renovation and Sanctification, indis- 
pensably necessary to every individual ; a work in which, 
through every step of its process, the soul itself must bear an 
intelligent, voluntary, responsible part. This voluntariness 
of moral action in the regenerate, cannot be too strongly 
insisted on. If it be not necessary to moral accountability, 
and it certainly seems to be necessary, it assuredly is indispen- 
sable to that perfection and dignity of character which alone 
can render it of great value in the sight of God, in distinction 
from the involuntary worship of the natural world. 

So far then from our own Church agreeing with the Church 
of Trent on Infant Baptism, the difference in their teachings 
is radical ; and the systems of doctrine, discipline, and worship, 
based upon that difference, and they are based upon it, are 
just as wide apart, the one from the other. Thus, as Rome 
holds, that there is an entire Renovation and Sanctification of 
the infant in Baptism, antecedent to knowledge or intelligent 
volition ; so also she holds, that that Sanctification is to be 
perpetuated in the soul by the same sort of perfunctory process. 
Men are not to be sanctified according to our Saviour’s prayer, 
“through Thy Truth,” voluntarily received, and loved, and 
obeyed, and in the devout reception of Sacramental gifts ; but 
they are to be sanctified by a mechanical system, and in the 
virtual annihilation of the noblest powers and aspirations of 
their intellectual and moral nature. Hence, Judicial Absolu- 
tion, Penances and Indulgences, Extreme Unction and Purga- 
tory. Hence, a Sealed Bible, and Worship in an unknown 
tongue. Hence, the multiplication of gorgeous rites and 





* See Moehler’s Symbolism. B.I. P. I. chap. iv. p. 298. 
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ceremonies, to dazzle the ignorant, the young, and the imagin- 
ative. 

Hence, the desperate war against every incentive to free 
thought and opinion. Hence, the bold front against all true 
progress, and everything which can break the charm of a 
tyrannical priestcraft. All these are correlative parts of one 
complete system ; and he who has taken the first step, by 
receiving the Romish doctrine of Baptism, will be restless in 
his inconsistency until he has embraced the whole of that sys- 
tem. And here is one secret of the apostasy from our own 
Church of the very few who can be called thinking men—men 
who found themselves unconsciously drifting down the current 
towards Rome under a resistless pressure. These men were 
already Romanists in reality ; and they only went to their own 
place, when they became Romanists by open profession. Long 
since, in their disordered vision, the soul had ceased to look 
with a clear, personal view upon Jesus Curist and Him cru- 
cified, as the distinct object of a living faith. For years before 
their apostasy, these men had ceased to preach “ Jesus and the 
Resurrection.” The Priesthood, from being an Ambassadorship 
of Christ, had become a spiritual oligarchy, resolving itself, 
by necessary consequence, into an unlimited and infallible auto- 
cracy of the Pope; before whose authority, all powers, civil 
and spiritual, are required to bow in abject servility. The 
Sacraments, from being Means, had become Sources of Grace. 
Absolution, from being Ministerial and Declarative, had become 
Judicial and Final. The Church, instead of beaming with the 
light, and glowing with the love of her ascended Head, and 
animated with the energy of the Holy Ghost, striving to bring 
all men to the foot of His Cross in penitence and faith, had 
thus become a terrible engine of usurped priestly power, and 
spiritual, blighting despotism. This is Popery, and the essence 
of all Popery. This is the very form of Popery which, 
throughout Europe, especially in England, Holland, and 
France, and also in the United States, is now straining every 
nerve to gain that ascendency, which she holds over paralyzed, 
degraded Italy. 

VOL, XIV. §0 
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It has been sometimes stated that the controversy between us 
and Rome, is one mainly of organization, rather than of doctrine. 
Mr. Newland maintained that Dr. Newman fairly represented 
the doctrines of the English Church up to the very time of his 
apostasy ; and that he finally went over to Rome, simply “on 
some intellectual or historical point.” The plain English of 
this is, that there are no such doctrinal differences between the 
English and Roman Churches, as need to trouble any body 
very much. Was it some such “historical or intellectual” 
quibble that Hugh Latimer preached about from the Cam- 
bridge pulpit, when he sent home the prior Buckingham and 
Bishop West from the Church, in a terrible rage? Have 
English Churchmen just discovered that Latimer, and Cranmer, 
and Ridley were ninnies enough to be burned at the stake, 
simply because they did’nt know any better? We do not 
hesitate to say, that so long as the Decrees of the Council of 
Trent, and the Creed of Pius IV., stand as the doctrinal expo- 
nents of Romanism, if there are Churchmen who hold the senti- 
ment which we have adverted to, then the predictions of further 
“conversions” which Rome throws in our teeth, will be verified, 
and the sooner the better. 

Regeneration, as held by the Church, differs, and differs fun- 
damentally, at the very outset, from the doctrine as taught by 
Rome ; and our whole theory of the Christian Life rests upon 
a different basis. The doctrine of the Church is defined in the 


‘- very words of Holy Scripture, and according to their evident 


signification. It recognizes the fundamental truths of man’s 
lost condition by Nature, and his recovery only by Christ. It 
lays the foundation of the Christian character in the operations 
of Grace; and yet, in developing that character, it calls in > 
exercise all the voluntary affections and powers of our moral 
being. It explains, fully, the lamentable phenomena which 
the history of baptized infants, alas! so frequently presents. 
It shows what Christian Nurture is, in its nature and its 
encouragements, It teaches, in respect to every person bap- 
tized in infancy, the necessity of ‘‘crucifying the old man with 
its affections and lusts ;” of that deep repentance of sin and 
humble faith in Christ, that true conversion of the soul to 
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God, which is universally required, according to Holy Scrip- 
ture, and which is reflected in all the Liturgies of the early 
Church. 

We have now endeavored to draw the dividing line between 
the Scriptural view of Regeneration, as keld by the Church, 
and two opposite extremes of opinion. One of these denies the 
certainty of any Grace whatsoever in the Sacrament of Baptism, 
and has led such men as Francis Newman and Baptist W. Noel, 
and others, in one direction. The other confounds the Regen- 
eration of the infant with its entire Sanctification ; and marks 
the first deviating point, as we believe, where some, over whose 
apostasy we now mourn, started in another direction. 

We may not believe that the view, which we have presented 
as that of the Church, will meet with universal acceptance. 
They, for instance, who deny the original guilt and helplessness 
of Human Nature, will, of course, reject our interpretation. 

They, too, who while admitting the doctrine of Original Sin, 
yet see in God’s plan of recovery only a limited Atonement and 
the workings of an indefectible and irresistible Grace ; these, 
too, will disagree with us. Indeed, the thoroughly consistent 
Calvinist can never be otherwise than dissatisfied with the 
Baptismal Office, in its plain and literal meaning; nor can he 
appreciate and carry out the Church’s system of Christian 
Nurture. The two Systems are radically different in their view 
of the Gospel, and of its practical workings ; nor can we with- 
hold the expression of our conviction, that there is in the 
Church a vast deal of the unconscious influence of Calvinism, 
though the system itself, in its logical consistency, has long 
since ceased to have any hold on the public mind. It has left 
behind it, to a large extent, an arid desert or a field grown over 
with briers and thorns, Its fruits are doctrinal indefiniteness, 
or Rationalistic Infidelity. Here is one secret of that blighting 
skepticism which overspreads Germany, and so large a portion 
of New England and the Northern States.* 


* A rigid historical analysis of the process from High Calvinism to Modern Deism 
would be a curious chapter. The bitterness, and voluminous labor, with which 
such questions as the following were controverted, are now well nigh incredible. 
“Ts God the efficient Author of Sin?” “Is a willingness to be damned 4 true sign 
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And they, who with an overstraining of statement, convert 
this Sacrament into such a perfunctory instrumentality as 
does violence to the very nature of right moral action, and 
destroys the personality of the soul; these, too, will be found 
arrayed against us. 

And, finally, they who attach to the term Regeneration its 
limited, yet, at the present day, popular signification, making 
it synonymous with Conversion, and Sanctification ; these will, 
of course, refuse to regard as regenerated in Baptism those who 
are not, and from their tender age cannot be, the subjects of a 
true repentance and a living faith. Thus Mr. Goode, in his 
voluminous work on Baptism, (and Mr. Faber substantially 
agrees with him) states in his Preface the following as the great 
point of dispute. “Whether, in fact, God has pledged Himself, 
whenever an infant is baptized, apart from all consideration of 
every other circumstance, except the mere act of Baptism, to 
give that child, in the act, the full blessing of Spiritual Regen- 
eration.” This is the man of straw, which Mr. Goode so val- 
iantly assails, and summons the English Reformers to assist him 
in battering down. And yet even Mr. Goode admits, that 
“when the distinction is preserved between this Infantine Re- 
generation and that Regeneration of the heart which is neces- 
sary for the salvation of an adult, then (whether or not we 
agree in the view taken) it seems very unne essary to raise a 
further controversy.”* But here is the very point where Mr. 





of electing Grace?” ‘Ought the unregenerate to be denounced for using the 
Means of Grace; such as Prayer, reading God's Word ?” &e. &e. 

We may add here, that Calvin admits that all baptized “elect” infants receive 
Grace in Baptism. While Augustine acknowledged that Grace is given to all bap- 
tized infants; only he claimed that some of these lack the Grace of perseverance. 
Some of the English Reformers imbibed the views, and adopted the language of 
Calvin; but they held these views as private opinions. The ancient Baptismal Of- 
fice of the Church remained in this respect unchanged. It ought to be added, that 
writers in the English Church, of the highest character, often speak of Regenera- 
tion, sometimes in the one, sometimes in the other of two senses; the objective and 
the subjective. That which Grace does, and that which the soul itself must do. In 
this latter sense, we might quote the Homilies, Latimer, Davenant, Beveridge, Bar- 
row, and Tillotson. There is no contradiction in these authorities when thus 
understood. , 


* Goode on Baptism, p. 232. 
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Goode, in giving up the controversy, is bound at the same time 
to give up the attitude of an opponent, and throw himself back 
upon the language of Holy Scripture and of the Baptismal 
Office. While the Church, no more than Mr. Goode, predicates 
his view of Regeneration in the case of baptized infants, yet 
with him, and with all who agree with him, there is a prior 
question as to the very meaning of terms. And if his theory 
forbids the supposition that God confers Grace upon a// infants 
whom He brings into covenant with Himself—Grace suited to, 
and demanded by, their condition by nature—then we ask, if it 
is not more consistent, as Mr. Noel has already done, to give up 
the doctrine of Infant Baptism altogether? Is God what He 
manifests Himself to be ? Do infants need such Spiritual 
Grace ? Does God mock their impotence ? Does He trifle 
with our apprehensions of His character, by withholding that 
needed Grace in the Covenant which He yet vouchsafes to 
make with them? These are the questions involved in the 
denial of the interpretation which we have briefly presented. 
There is but one way to avoid this issue ; it is to adopt either 
the Pelagia nor the Anabaptist heresy ; and, historically, this 
has been the actual progress of doctrinal development. 

We believe that the great mass of Churchmen, who, unwed- 
ded to metaphysical speculations, are content to let Holy 
Scripture be its own interpreter, and who see in God’s Covenant, 
in all ages and dispensations, more than an empty sign, and 
yet not more than to leave man a voluntary, penitent, believing 
disciple—these, we believe, will agree that the interpretation, 
which we have presented, is in harmony with God’s Word, 
with the whole system of the Church, with universal experience 
and observation, and with the greatest and best teachers in the 
Church in every age. Of course, we do not presume to say 
that God never bestows more, or less, of His Grace in the Sa- 
crament of Infant Baptism, than has been above supposed. 
As in the kingdom of Nature, there is uniformity amid diver- 
sity, in the dews, and rains, and winds of Heaven ; and in that 
uniformity there is a divine wisdom on which man may rely ; 
so, in the Kingdom of Grace, His promises are Yea and Amen. 
His “promise, He, for His part, will most surely keep and 

VOL, XIV. 60* 
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perform ;” and on the certainty of that fulfillment we may also 
confidently depend in the great work of Christian Nurture. 

Our object in these pages is, rather to state a principle than 
to defend it. If it were not so, we would show that the theme 
under discussion is not, by any means, a mere question as to 
the meaning of the term Regeneration ; or, whether Baptism 
is an element of that Regeneration. The question is infinitely 
broader and deeper. It covers the whole ground debated in 
the Church, ever since the days of the Bishop of Hippo, on 
the one side, and of Pelagius, and Caelestius, and Julian, on 
the other. It is the question, as we have said, whether infants 
are born with the guilt and infection of sin upon them ; and, 
hence, whether they stand in need of the Grace of God given 
them in the Sacrament of Baptism. It was not the doctrine, 
but the interpretation of the doctrine of Infant Baptism, 
which marked the dividing line between orthodoxy and hetero- 
doxy in the early Church. Augustine thus states the case : 
“The Pelagians do not deny the Sacrament of Baptism to 
infants ; and they do not promise the Kingdom of Heaven to 
any without the redemption of Christ. But it is objected to 
them, that they will not own that unbaptized children are sub- 
ject to the condemnation of the first man, and that original 
sin passes over to them, from which they must be cleansed by 
Regeneration.”* (Baptism.) 

It is in this aspect that the doctrine of our Baptismal Ser- 
vice, in its plain and literal meaning, is to be one of those test 
questions on which the two-fold battle of the Church is to be 
fought. Paradoxical as it may sound to some, true teaching 
as to Baptism is inseparably connected with a truly evangelical 
piety. The subject brings up just one of those instances, 
where, under the guise of a deeper spiritualism, on the one 
hand, and of a loftier faith on the other, both the captiousness 
of modern infidelity, and the bold credulity of Romish super- 
stition, will be sure to plant themselves. Nor will the integrity 
of this Sacrament fall alone. The Ministry, the Creeds, the 
Holy Scriptures, everything that is positive and objective in 





* De Pec. Or. 17, 18, 19,; also, Hardwick’s History of Articles, p. 154. 
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Christianity, will stand, or fall, together. And we point to 
Rome and Boston, to Orestes A. Brownson and Theodore Par- 
ker, in proof of our assertion. To believe, on the one hand, 
that Sacraments are not mere memorials, naked signs, but that 
they are divinely appointed Seals and Means of Grace, when 
rightly received—Grace suited to the necessities of the recipient, 
and that Baptism is thus rightly received by infants ; and to be- 
lieve, on the other hand, that Baptismal Grace still leave’ in the 
heart, even of the infant, a deep, earnest, necessary work of peni- 
tence and faith—to believe all this, is no ultra, and no modern 
view.* On the contrary, denial here is only a proof how far men 
have drifted from the old moorings, under the pressure either of 
that Rationalism which threatens to sweep away the whole 
fabric of Supernatural Religion, as it prates about the “ abso- 
lute” and the “spiritual” in Christianity ; or of that equally 
dangerous boldness of the Church of Rome, which does the 
same destructive work, only in another way. A cordial recep- 
tion of Curist’s Sacraments, precisely as He ordained them, 
and of the supernatural Grace which He vouchsafes therewith, 
ever has been, and ever will be, found inseparably linked 
with the most humble, earnest, evangelical piety. Our Bap- 
tismal Office, precisely as it stands, is thus a bulwark, both in 
defense of Evangelical Religion, and against the assaults of a 
Rationalistic and Pelagian Infidelity. Modern developments 
are proving this more and more clearly every day. 

Perhaps we ought to allude to a theory of Regeneration, 
taught in the Church, by one, the clearness of whose intellec- 
tual vision entitles his views to consideration.t He holds to 
two Regenerations, Baptismal, and Moral ; distinct from each 


* It is a curious fact that the Calvinists of our own Church, when pressed with 
the language of the Prayer Book are forced to admit what they call “ the Spiritual 
Regeneration of all elect infants.” And yet they deny the opus operatum view of 
the Sacraments, and deny the gifts of any Grace whatsoever to non-elect infants! 
Thus the Editor of the Southern Churchman, in a pamphlet reviewing the late work of 
Bishop Whittingham, says; ‘The Bishop complains that Evangelical men want him 
to believe that the Reformers did not hold the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 
Now all we want him to believe is, that they did not hold the invariable Spiritual Regen- 
eration of infants. Because, they did hold the Sacramental Regeneration of all infants, 
and the Spiritual Regeneration of all elect infants.” p. 90. 

+ Bp. H. U. Onderdonk’s Essay on Regeneration. 
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other, both in respect of nature und time. His arguments, 
showing that Regeneration has both a Sacramental and a 
Moral aspect, are conclusive, and they confirm the view which 
we have above presented. Language can be quoted largely 
from Holy Scripture, the Ancient Fathers, and the English 
Reformers, in which Regeneration is spoken of, sometimes in 
its formal, sometimes in its moral character ; but this does not 
prove “Regeneration and Renovation to be synonymous and 
convertible terms. Regeneration hath in it, inits completeness, 
that which is outward, formal, and visible, and that which is 
inward, subjective, and invisible. Both are elements of the 
Regeneration. But it is as illogical to hold, therefore, to two 
Regencrations, as it would be to hold to two generations, 
merely because the functions of the natural body and the 
functions of the natural soul, are essentially distinct from each 
other. That acute reasoner seems to have forgotten that man 
is not an angel, and that both the natural and the supernatural 
life have each their relations to that mysterious union of the 
material with the immaterial, of which man is, in God’s wis- 
dom, composed. The clearness and force, with which this writer 
has treated his subject, will be acknowledged, even by those 
who reject his conclusions. 

It will be noticed that in this discussion we have avoided 
the use of the term Baptismal Regeneration. There is a sense, 
an important sense, as we have already shown, in which Regen- 
eration is Baptismal. In another sense, it is Spiritual or 
Moral. But has not the exclusive use, of either the one or the 
other of these designations, of itseif raised the suspicion, that, 
by such persons the other element of Regeneration is ignored ? 
It is time at such a day as this, that less attention were paid 
to mere technicalities among those who hold to the teachings 
of the Church. We are quarreling, oftentimes, about the 
meaning of a term, and forgetting to realize the import of the 
thing itself. We are disputing about the nature or degree of 
the Grace given in Baptism, and at the same time, are permit- 
ting those who are its subjects, to grow up uncared for, 
children of the world and the devil. Wiser would it be, to 
strive, that they who are thus gathered into the Fold of Christ, 
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should become in character, what they are in privilege. More 
of the ethical and practical, and less of the polemical, in this 
matter, is what the Church now needs. 

We cannot here withhold the expression of our deep convic- 
tion that a large part of the teaching, not only of our pulpits, 
but of our Church Schools and Colleges, is based upon a theory 
of the Christian Life, radically different from that of the New 
Testament, the Prayer Book, and the Primitive Church. We 
cannot enter upon this subject now, and must content ourselves 
with an extract from an Article on “ CovENANT EDUCATION,” 
in a late Presbyterian Review. 


“Such considerations as these afford us abundant rational grounds, and appre- 
ciative views, of that system of religious education which the Christian church 
inherited under the Abrahamic covenant. For this was the view of education, 
substantially, which was held by the primitive Christians. Armed with this 
instrumentality, they went forth to conquer the world. For they counted, with 
assured certainty, upon retaining by this means all their children under the saving 
influences of the covenant. We have the best evidence, that among them it was 
a matter of as confident expectation that all their children would be Christians, as 
it ever was among the Jews that all their children would be Jews. This principle 
gave form and efficiency to the educational institutions of Christian countries, from 
the times of the Apostles, and the Alexandrine Academy, under the great Origen, 
to the Reformation; and from the Reformation until within the memory of some 
who are now living. Ad studendum et orandwum—for study and prayer—this was 
the fundamental idea upon which they were founded, and have been supported 
largely by the wealth and sacrifices of Christian people. One hundred years ago, 
there had never existed in all Christendom, so far as we have been able to discover, a 
single college or school for the education of children or youth, (excluding such as were 
strictly professional,) in which the curriculum of study did not embrace a course of 
instruction in Christian doctrine: for, as itwould seem,no Christian had ever imagined 
it possible to educate his children apart from the supreme object of making them intel- 
ligent and faithful Christians by means of their educational instruction and discipline. 

But a great change of late has passed upon all this. About the beginning of 
the present century, a revolution in the ideas of the American people upon this 
subject was initiated, (although its seeds had been planted long before) which, for 
its deep significancy, and far-reaching, all-transforming influence upon our national 
character and destiny, is hardly comparable, in our minds, to anything else that has 
ever occurred in the world’s history. Silently and gradually evolving itself out of 
one germinal principle, and tending ever more and more towards a complete divorce 
of education from religion, thus putting asunder what God had married together, 
it overspread our whole country, until this Covenant idea of education had become 
extensively supplanted in the popular mind, and well nigh lost to the world. The 
germinal principle or cause of this change was the existence, rapid multiplication 
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and controlling influence of different sects or denominations in our American 
Christianity.”* 

May we not, then, with all the earnestness becoming such a 
subject, urge upon preachers and teachers, parents and spon- 
sors, faith ina Covenant-keeping God. Let the baptized child 
never be viewed as an alien and an outcast, until he proves 
himseif such by his own irreclaimable waywardness. Let 
repentance for sin, and faith in Christ; holy duties and em- 
ployments ; self-discipline, prayer, and the regular study of 
God’s Holy Word ; let the early assumption of the Baptismal 
vow in Confirmation, and the early reception of the full privi- 
leges of the Church ; let these be kept prayerfully and con- 
stantly in view by Parents and Sponsors, in the work of 
Christian Nurture, and the Sacrament of Baptism in the case 
of infants would soon be found to need neither argument or 
explanation. The Christian life might be expected to com- 
mence with the very dawn of moral agency.t 

But, alas! so long as now, unbelief, indifference, skepticism, 
and worldliness shape the views and govern the hearts of the 
great mass of nominal Churchmen, so long must Christ’s Min- 
istering Servants charge upon multitudes, even of their bap- 
tized congregations, the awful guilt, not merely of that sin, 
which proceeds from a fallen and unsanctified nature, but of 
that sin, which counts the “ Blood of the Covenant an unholy 
thing,” and which does despite unto the Spirit even of Cove- 
nant-Grace. 








* Princeton Review, Apr. 1861. 
+The famous Richard Baxter relates, “that he was once at a meeting of many 
Christians as eminent for holiness as most in the land, of whom divers were minis- 


ters of great fame; and it was desired that every one should give an account of 
the time and manner of his conversion; and there was but one of them all that could 
doit. And (says he) J aver from my heart, that I neither know the day nor the year, 
when I beganto be sincere.” (Baxter's Infant Baptism, pp. 129—33.) 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A Text Book or THE History or Doctrines. By Dr. K. R. HAGENBACH, Professor 
of Theology, in the University of Basle. The Edinburgh translation of C. W. 
Buch, revised with large additions from the fourth German edition and other 
sources, by Henry B. Smith, D. D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary. 
Vol. Il. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1862. 8vo. pp. 558. 


In this second and concluding volume, the Third Period, devoted to the Age 
of Systematic Theology, is completed. The Fourth Period, from A. D. 1517 to 
about 1720, or from the Reformation to the rise of the Philosophy of Leibnitz, &c., 
in Germany, is called the Age of Polemico-ecclesiastical Symbolism, the conflict of 
Confessions of Faith. The Fifth Period reaches frem 1720 to the present day, and 
is called the Age of Criticism or Speculation, and of the Antagonism between Faith 
and Knowledge, Philosophy and Christianity, Reason and Revelation. No one who 
is not familiar with the movements of modern Scholarship on the continent of 
Europe, can appreciate the thoroughness with which the Germans especially have 
pursued investigations of this sort. Professor Hagenbach has gone over the whole 
range of Christian Doctrine, with a method that is clear, simple, and exhaustive, 
and with an industry and research that is amazing. Professor Smith, in the 
American edition, has translated from the fourth German edition, which was fuller 
than its predecessors; and his refereuces to English and American literature are 
very copious. In addition to this, he has added several new sections on German 
Reformed Theology; on the French School of Saumur; on Scotch and English 
Theology; on English Deism; and on the History of Theology and Philosophy in 
England, Scotland, and our own country, making in all a hundred or two pages of 
new matter in the American edition. As a work of reference, so complete is it, 
that there is scarcely an Ecclesiastical author, whose works are not cited and enu- 
merated; and not a controversy, ancient or modern, on which the reader cannot at 
once have before him the points at issue, and the authorities which he will need to 
consult. They who are in the habit of reading by subjects, and this is the true method 
of reading, will find this work of the greatest possible assistance. We are glad to 
find a full and complete Index to the whole work in the presentvolume. Our own 
scholars and divines are the last persons in the world, who can afford to ignore and 
stand aloof from investigations, which are thus brought within the reach and 
pressed upon the attention of the age in which we live. We notice that there is 
scarcely an important Article in the Am. Qu. Church Review from the beginning, 
bearing on Christian Doctrine or Polemie Divinity, which is not cited in these 
volumes. 

In speaking so warmly of this work, we ought to add, that its value, and its 
whole value, is in the aid which it gives in the way of reference. So far as its 
positive teaching is concerned, it is altogether of the German type. Thus, for 
example, it says of the Reformation, it had as its basis “the newly awakened 
evangelical faith, as it manifested itself in its practical and moral aspects.” 
“The heart, and the actions of the heart preceded; scientific form of statement 
followed in slow progression.” And of the Anglican Reformation, he says, ‘ Doc- 
trinal controversies were subordinated to Ecclesiastical questions. The earlier 
Reformers, Cranmer, Latimer, Hooper, Ridley, opposed chiefly the practical abuses 
of the Papacy.” “The polity and faith of England, as shaped under Elizabeth, 
contained conflicting elements, represented respectively by the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Thirty-Nine Articles, which latter were Calvinistic.” These loose 
statements, wanting both in historical and doctrinal accuracy, are specimens of the 
author as a teacher of Christian Doctrine. Our readers however, will be in no 
danger of being misguided by the volumes. 
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HIsToRY OF THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CALLED 
MernopisM ; Considered in its different denominational Forms and its relations to 
British and American Protestantism. By ABeL Stevens, LL. D. Vol. III, 8vo. 
pp. 513. New York: Carlton and Porter. 1862. 


The present and concluding volume commences with the death of Wesley, and 
follows the progress of the Methodistic movement to the Centenary Commemoration 
in 1839. It is largely taken up with sketches of the leaders of the denomination, 
and the whole volume is written cleverly and in the author’s peculiar style; a style 
exceedingly popular with nearly all our modern historians. It is the style of D’- 
Aubigné and Macaulay, but not of Prescott and Motley. The volume is sketchy to 
a degree that at times becomes more of a historical rhapsody than a carefully 
written narrative; and it is noticeable for what it does not contain, as well as for 
what it does. It alludes slightly to inconvenient facts in the history of Methodism 
and of its founders; it glances casually at evils and changes and developments 
which are rapidly revolutionizing the whole structure of the system, externally and 
internally, but the writer carefully dodges them in the filling up of his gorgeous 
picture. It exaggerates vastly the influence of Methodism in saving England from 
the direful influence of French Infidelity at the period of the French Revolution ; 
and does gross injustice to the noble old Church of England, in whose bosom there 
sprang up those mighty champions of the Faith. As a specimen of Dr. Stevens’ 
inflated, careless and pretentious style, speaking of the present “period of Meth- 
odism,” which he calls its period “of missionary or universal evangelization” he 
says, it has “become the most effective missionary Church of our age.” Why, 
does not Dr. Stevens know, that the Missionaries of the Venerable Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel alone greatly outnumber the missionaries of all the differ- 
ent Methodist Conferences? So also, he says, Methodism emerged from the second 
period and entered upon the present ‘‘ with a settled polity.” Will Dr. Stevens tell 
us what that “ settled polity” is? He confesses that it is Episcopal in America, 
and Presbyterian in England, and that it does not claim Scriptural authority for 
either! that it maintains Ordination by imposition of hands, and denies any other 
importance to this form than that of ceremonial expediency! that it has Articles 
and a Ritual in America, but that they are “more indicative than obligative;” 
while in England it has no Articles at all. Taking Dr. Stevens’ three volumes as 
a whole, we are constrained to say that he has placed the defense of Methodism on 
the weakest possible ground; and, that the very same principles, or want of prin- 
ciple, by which he would sustain the institution, will inevitably rend it into a 
thousand fragments. Indeed, this work of disintegration is already going on as 
fast as it can. Methodism, as it was a half century ago, has already almost ceased to 
exist, and will soon be among the things that were. What it will be, and what it 
will dv, in the great problem of American Christianity, is now the question. 


METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 


In the January No. of this Quarterly, which, we are happy to say, is in the main 
conducted with a spirit and an ability highly creditable to that denomination, we 
find a long Article on “ John Wesley and ‘the Church’,” attributed to the pen of 
the Rev. Abel Stevens, LL.D., author of the late work on the History of Metho- 
dism—the first chapter of which, as it contains the key to the philosophy on which 
the whole work is written, was examined in a former No. of this Review. We 
need hardly say, that Dr. Stevens’ History is quite as much a defense as a History 
of Methodism, and, in the Article in the Methodist Review, just alluded to, he at- 
tempts to explain the position of John Wesley, as the founder of the New Sect, on 
the principles which he has enunciated more elaborately in his History. In this 
Article, Dr. Stevens replies, at considerable length, to a paper which appeared in 
the April No. of this Review; in which we endeavored to show, that John Wesley 
not only did not contemplate, but, that he distinctly and emphatically opposed 
“ separation from the Church of England;” and this, “ not as a point of prudence, 
but as a point of conscience.” Will Dr. Stevens allow us to say, that we share his 
surprise, though on different grounds; and that, in all sincerity, but with the kind- 
est feelings, we must refer him to his own pages for an illustration of that too com- 
mon fault, which Coleridge so severely stigmatized. Dr. Stevens maintains, that 
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John Wesley claimed to be a Scriptural Bishop, as much as any man in England or 
in Europe; and that he did designedly “ordain” Coke asa Bishop, and Whatcoat 
and Vasey as Presbyters for America, where English government and jurisdiction 
were at an end; that he contemplated the permanent establishment of the Metho- 
dist Episcopacy, and its Ordinations in this country; and that, furthermore, he re- 
ally looked forward to a separation from the English Church at home, on the part 
of the Methodists; that he encouraged such separation by his own conduct, and did 
not act more openly only from mere policy, and because “it is not expedient to 
make haste.” We must again express our great surprise, that Dr. Stevens does not 
even allude to the abundant proofs occurring again and again, even down to the 
close of John Wesley’s life, utterly inconsistent with any such interpretation. 

In the Article in this Review, we gave a few specimens of these proofs. Thus, 
in 1789, about two years only before his death, his language is, in “ Thoughts on 
Separation,” “I never had any design of separating from the Church. I have no such 
design now. Ido not believe the Methodists in general design it, when I am no more 
seen. Ido and will do all that is in my power to prevent such an event. Nev- 
ertheless, in spite of all I can do, many of them will separate from it: although I 
am apt to think not one half, perhaps not a third of them. These will be so bold 
and injudicious as to form a separate party, which consequently will dwindle away 
into a dry, dull, separate party. In flat opposition to these, I declare once more, 
that 1 live and die a member of the Church of England: AND THAT NONE WHO RE- 
GARD MY JUDGMENT OR ADVICE WILL EVER SEPARATE FROM IT.” 

So, also, in Wesley’s letter to Rev. Francis Asbury, who, with Dr. Coke, then pre- 
tended to be a Bishop, dated London, Sept. 20th, 1788, only a little over two years 
before Wesley’s death, he thus writes: ‘But, in one point, my dear Brother, I am a 
little afraid both the Dr. (Coke) and you differ from me. I study to be little; you 
study to be great. Icreep; youstrutalong. I foundaschool; youa College! nay, 
and call it after yourown names. Oh, beware! Do not seek to be something! Let 
me be nothing, and ‘ Christ be all in all!’” 

‘One instance of this your greatness has given me great concern. How can you, 
how dare you suffer yourself to be called Bishop? I shudder, I start at the very 
thought! Men may call me a knave, or a fool, a rascal, a scoundrel, and I am con- 
tent; but they shall never, by my consent, call me Bishop! For my sake, for God’s 
sake, for Christ’s sake, put a full end to this! Let the Presbyterians do what they 
please, but let the Methodists know their calling better.” 

As to a separation of the Methodists from the Church in the United States, Dr. 
Coke, in his letter to Bishop White, April 24, 1791, thus states the intention of Mr. 
Wesley :— Dr. Coke says, “I am not sure but I went further in the separation of 
our Churchin America than Mr. Wesley, from whom I had received my commission, 
did intend. He did indeed solemnly invest me, as far as he had a right so to do, 
with Episcopal authority, but did not intend, I think, that our entire separation 
should take place. * * * * He went further, I am sure, than he would havo 
gone if he had foreseen some events which followed. And this, I am certain of, 
that he is now sorry for the separation.” 

After the most careful examination of Mr. Wesley’s conduct in this whole mat- 
ter, we came to the conclusion, that the only plea which can be set up for Mr. Wes- 
ley was, that in his old age, and under the pressure of strong personal influences, 
he acted from a supposed “necessity ;” and yet, we admitted the supposition that, 
in many things, ‘Mr. Wesley was inconsistent with himself,” nor did we attempt, 
in those things, to explain that inconsistency. 

Leaving, for the present, Dr. Stevens’ very remarkable defence of John Wesley, 
we can only allude to a few points which crop out here and there, in the course of 
the Doctor’s Article, indicative of the writer’s Ecclesiastical sfatus, conceptions, 
and method of argument; though we must refer to the “ Review of his First Chap- 
ter,” above alluded to, for a fuller exposition of his views. (lst.) He confounds 
Polity with Orders, a common mistake, and a fatal one. (2.) He denies “any 
claim of Scriptural authority for [Methodist] Episcopacy.” (3.) He admits that 
Wesley held that, “the Scriptures exemplify, but do not enjoin, any one form.” 
And yet, does not Dr. Stevens see, that considering the time when, and the cir- 
cumstances under which the New Testament was written, this admission covers 
the whole ground? That the Lord’s Day, Infant Baptism, the New Testament 
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Canon, &c., all stand or fall on the same method of proof? (4.) He very charitably 
(?) says, that “the statistics of American Methodism probably occasion the chief 
tenderness of American Churchmen for the young and intractable denomination ;” 
and explain “their patronizing endeavors to rectify the scandal of Methodist ille- 
gitimacy.” If the Doctor has not forgotten his early lessons, he perhaps remem- 
bers that progeny is not always to be reckoned by numbers; and, really, the present 
phase of American Methodism might, we think, at least have suggested a little 
modesty on such a point. (5.) The Doctor places before his readers in prominence 
ithe fact, that John Wesley claimed to have been convinced of “the essential parity 
af Bishops and Presbyters, in Orders,” by reading Stillingfleet’s ‘‘ Jrenicum.” Now, 
we beg to submit to the Doctor, whether he might not with propriety, not as a po- 
lemic, but as an honest searcher after truth, have told his readers precisely how 
much that argument of Stillingfleet is worth; that the “ Jrenicum” was written 
when Stillingfleet was a young man; that he afterwards, publicly and solemnly, 
and as the result of careful examination, retracted the opinions there expressed. 
His own confession is; “ Will you not allow one single person, who happened to write 
about these matters when he was very young, in twenty years time of the most 
busy and thoughtful part of his life, to see reason to alter his judgment?” 
Twenty-five years after the “ Jrenicum,” in 1684, he publicly taught, that “ there isas 
great reason to believe the Apostolic Succession to be of Divine Institution, as the 
Janon of Scripture, or the observation of the Lord’s Day, &c., &c.” And yet, on 
that same “ Jrenicum,” John Wesley rested his belief on so important a matter, 
and Dr. Stevens quotes the authority for the edification of his readers. 

In conclusion, we desire suitably to acknowledge the Doctor’s kind feelings 
towards what we believe to be a true branch of the Holy Catholic Church, and 
towards ourselves, as reviewers. We cannot bear ill-will towards him. But the 
stand-point from which he looks out upon the Institutions of Christ’s Gospel, needs 
to be changed before he can understand the varying phases, and silent, but inevit- 
able developments of the denomination in whose defense he has labored so ear- 
nestly. We ought to add, that the Church theory, according to which Dr. Stevens 
has written his History, renders it a matter of little moment what John Wesley 
did, or did not believe in these matters. He is, apparently, a latitudinarian of the 
broadest type. 


Tae New AMERICAN CycLopepIA. A popular Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
Edited by George Riptey and CHartes A. Dana. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1862. 8vo. pp. 850. 


The more thoroughly this New Cyclopedia is examined, the stronger is our con- 
viction of its general value, and yet, of its utter worthlessness, if not of its mis- 
chievous tendency, in regard to a large class of the most important subjects; as 
Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Political Economy. Take, for example, the word 
Socialism, in the present Volume. The whole Article is a covert defense of that 
heathenish abomination; and the writer, Parke Godwin, concludes by saying, 
“ Socialism still remains an unsolved, but by no meansabandoned problem.” And 
such stuff as this, such quasi apology of a system which makes war on Religion, 
Marriage, the Family, Property, as the source of all evil, must be admitted into our 
families through the pages of the American Cyclopedia! We hardly need add, that 
the war which this school of men are now making on our National Constitution, is 
conceived and waged in the same spirit. The Article on Robespierre is scarcely 
less objectionable. A great deal of matter is admitted into the volume which is of 
no value, and many of the Articles are too superficial to be satisfactory. The vol- 
ume includes the words, Reed to Spire. Among the subjects treated, are Reforma- 
tion, Reformed Church, Reptiles, Richard, Rifle, Robespierre, Rome, Wm. Howard 
Russell, Saint, Salt, Saxon, Schools, Sewer, Serf, Sewing Machine, Shakespeare, 
Shakers, Silver, Silk, Slavery, Smith, Soda, Socialism, Spenser, &c. The Cyclope- 
dia draws to a close; probably two more volumes will finish it. 

Text-Book oF CuurcH History. By Dr. John Henry Kurtz, Professor of Theol- 


ogy in the University of Dorpat. Author of “A Manual of Sacred History,” 
ete., ete. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blackiston. 1862. Vol. II. 12mo. pp. 454. 


This second and concluding volume reaches from the Reformation to the present 
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time. The Sixteenth. Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth centuries, Dr. Kurtz 
calls, respectively, the First, Second, Third, and Fourth periods of “ Church History 
in its Modern Germanic Form of Development.” And yet, under this general de- 
scription, he attempts to range, classify, and describe, the Anglican Church, the 
Romish Church, the Greek and Oriental Churches, as well as the Schisms, the 
Sects, the Heresies, and the various forms of Infidelity, to which this prolific period 
of time has given birth. The author is a Lutheran; the volume is a direct trans- 
lation, by J. H. A. Bomberger, from the original, instead of a republication, and is 
done in nervous, strong, and good English. Such a catalogue of dry bones of the 
dead, and of the living, horrible monstrosities of the day, in the name of a “ Text- 
book of Church History,” is a sickening thing; and yet the book undoubtedly has 
its value, though it is full of historical inaccuracies. The volume is largeiy oceu- 
pied with the Reformation, and the Sects which grew out of it on the Continent, 
and especially in Germany, and in this respect might much better be entitled 
“‘ Guide-Book to the Great Necropolis.” 


Tue Works OF Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. Albans, and 
Lord High Chancellor of England. Collected and eaited by JAMES SPEDDING, 
M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; DovugLass Denon HeEatu, Barrister at 
Law, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Ropert LESLIE ELLIs, M. A.., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Boston; Brown & Taggard, 1861. 
Vols. I. II. pp. 539, 503. 


These two volumes, being the sixth and seventh in the order of publication, are 
Vols. I. and II. of the entire series; and also the First and Second volumes of the 
Philosophical Works. Vol. I. contains a history and plan of this edition; Dr. Raw- 
ley’s Life of Lord Bacon, first published in 1657; a General Preface to Bacon’s Phi- 
losophical Works, by Mr. Ellis; a Preface to the Novum Organum, by Mr. Ellis: 
the Distributio Operis, setting forth the perfect work, as it was conceived in the 
mind of the author; and the Novum Organum, the great work of Bacon’s Life. 
Dr. Rawley says, that he had seen among Bacon's papers at least twelve yearly re- 
visions of the Novum Organum. 

Vol. Il. contains the Parasceve, under which head Bacon intended to set forth 
the character of the Natural and Experimental History which was to form the 
third part of the Instauratio; and the De Augmentis Scientiarum, or the Advance- 
ment of Learning, which was meant by the author as the First Part of the Jnstau- 
ratio Magna. In it he intended a description which should cover a complete sur- 
vey of the world of human knowledge, as it then was. We are glad to know that 
this beautiful edition of Bacon’s Works is meeting with a good reception; and, as 
these two volumes commence the Philosophical Works, they are specially worthy 
of attention. Vol. 1., as the first of the series, contains his Portrait at that period 
of life when these Works were chiefly composed. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS QUOTATIONS FROM THE POETS, topically arranged: Compri- 
sing choice Selections from six hundred Authors. Compiled by Rev. WILLIAM 
Rice, A. M. Third Edition. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1861. Svo. pp. 338. 


The Compiler’s object is to illustrate moral and religious truths by poetic gems, 
in a form convenient for reference and quotation, for private reading and for public 
use in the Pulpit or Lecture-room. The range of topics is wide, the quotations are 
more than four thousand in number, taken from the British poets, from the time of 
Chaucer, from our own American poets, from the old hymns of the Latin Church, 
and from the Religious poetry of the Germans. The public speaker or the preach- 
er, in making preparation for his task, and in whose memory there is an indistinct 
flitting recollection of a sentiment, which he tries in vain to recall, will be almost 
sure here to light upon what he is in search after, or something better. We are 
glad to see so frequent quotations from our best Church poets, Ken, and Heber, 
and Keble, and the Wesleys, and Cowper, and Tennyson, and Wordsworth, and 
Trench, and Doane, and Croswell, and Coxe, &c. The volume is handsomely bound, 
and would make a beautiful and acceptable present to any person of refined taste. 


SKETCHES OF LIFE AND LANDSCAPE. By Raupn Hoyt, A. M. New York: A. 
D. F. Randolph. London: Hall, Virtue, & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 170. 
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Ecnors oF Memory AND Emotion. By the Author of “Life and Landscape.” 
New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 1861. 12mo. pp. 171. 


It is many and many a year ago, that we first saw some of these gems floating 
as waifs in the magazines and newspapers of the day, and yet, there was that un- 
mistakable and inimitable touch of poetic genius in them, which makes us feel 
that this is true poetry, even if we cannot tell what it is. And here, in these two 
exquisite volumes, we have, as in a casket, all these gems collected. Nor is this 
all. The Poet is also a Priest,a Preacher, and a Pastor; and, in the ‘Church of 
the Good Shepherd,” he is doing a work for Christ among the destitute and poor of 
New York, as beautiful in its simplicity, self-denial, and fidelity as a Christian 
poet’s eye ever gazed upon, or heart conceived. The profits of these two volumes 
go directly to build up the “Church of the Good Shepherd.” A dollar each, then, 
for these two volumes, and you have the “ World Sale,” and “Snow,” and “The Last 
Vendue,” and “ Santa Claus,” and ‘Out to Battle,” and many beautiful things be- 
side, which you will read and read again, and be the better for the reading, and 
you will cheer the heart of this noble Christian Pastor. 


Sones tv Many Keys. By OLiver WenpdELL Hotmes. Fifth Edition. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 12mo. pp. 308. 


The fifth edition, in as many months, of a book of Poems. and especially in times 
like these, might fairly set us upon a critical examination of the volume. We are 
quite disposed, at an early day, to examine somewhat closely Dr. Holmes’ writings, 
both in prose and verse, which have been both numerous and well received. His 
“ Elsie Venner” is the most curious book that has come from his pen. Queer as it 
is, false in its philosophy, (and there is a philosophy in it,) we should like to show 
how credulous men become, we might say ridiculous, whose wisdom has risen su- 
perior to such antiquated things as Creeds. And yet, we do not wonder at all, at 
the author’s doctrinal position. There isno mystery aboutit. There 7s a Faith that 
is in harmony with Reason, a positive Faith, too, and that speaks with authority, 
yet always in tones of love. There is now and then a passage in these ‘ Songs” 
which reveals the author’s disgust, or contempt, for the sort of religion with which 
he has been brought in contact. There is one in “The Moral Bully;” 


‘“‘One of those harmless speectacled machines, 
The Holy-Week of Protestants convenes.” 


There is another in “The Banker’s Dinner;” but we cannot quote. We are sorry 
to see, cropping out here and there, too, traces of the writer's decided unbelief. 
Here is one from “ The Secret of the Stars :” 


“ What arms might ravish leave to peaceful arts, 

Wisdom and love shall win the roughest hearts, * * * * 
Swing wide the golden portals of the West, 

And Eden’s secret stand at length confessed.” 


And so in “The Old Player:” 


“Truth is for other worlds, and hope for this; 

The cheating future lends the present’s bliss; * * * * 
Death only grasps; to live is to pursue— 

Dream on, there’s nothing but illusion true!” 


One of the most melancholy proofs of the writer’s Creed, is in his Poem at the 
Dedication of a Cemetery. He thus begins: 


“ Angel of Death! extend thy silent reign ! 
Stretch thy dark sceptre o’er this new domain !” 


And the paragraph ends: 


“Yet, O Destroyer! from thy shrouded throne 
Look on our gift: this realm is all thine own!” 
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Seareely less shocking are the closing lines of a Poem at a Meeting of the Alum- 
ni at Harvard: 


“ Till dawns the great Commencement-day on every land and sea, 
And “ Expectantur” all mankind, to take their last Degree !” 


And vet, strange to say, a Poem with such an ending, begins as follows: 


“T thank you, Mr. PRESIDENT, you've so kindly broke the ice ; 
Virtue should always be the first; I’m only SECOND VICE. 
(A vice is something with a screw that’s made to hold its jaw, 
Till some old file has played away upon an ancient saw.”) 


There is not, in the whole volume, a Poem which an out and out Deist might not 
have written, save here and there a historic allusion, incidental, and unimportant to 
the poet’s teaching. We do not remember a single allusion to Christ and His 
Gospel. 

As to the merits of the poetry, as poetry, that is quite another question. The 
author has genius and culture. His Songs are quite above the average of the is- 
sues of the modern press. He holds a rapid, easy flowing pen, regardless alike of 
metre and rhythm, when it is convenient to point an epigram, or coin a pun, or 
shoot a satire. For Dr. Holmes is an inveterat> punster: and here, as it seems to 
us, together with his facility in descriptive ballad, in his wit. and good-humor, 
with occasional touches of quiet, but sharp satire, is the secret of his present pop- 
ularity with the masses. The Catholic Faith, with all its genial influences, and 
heavenly-aspirations, and glorious conceptions, would have made a different thing 
of his Muse. That “ Anti-Sectarian Sect, whose Faith consists in not believing,” 
is at best but a dry nurse to genius. 


Last Porms. By Exizapeta Barrett BROWNING, with a Memorial by THEODORE 

Tirton. New York: James Miller. 18mo. pp. 242. 1862. 

This Volume will be an affecting and welcome present to the admirers of Mrs. 
Browning’s genius. It comes to us as “the gleaning grapes, when the vintage is 
done :” it is ‘the last Poems” of a lady who has enjoyed a great popularity, and 
who has added largely to the honors of her sex in the line of literary success. 

Still, we are not of the number of her warm admirers. Her affectations seem to 
us greater than the peculiarities of her temperament can excuse. “She is often- 
times unhealthful and spasmodic in her enthusiasm, and we predict that her repu- 
tation will not be augmented by Time. 

The publishers, who get up so very handsome a book, should not disfigure 
it by advertisements printed on the reverse of one of the title-pages. ‘ 


Historical LECTURES ON THE LiFr OF OUR LoRD JEsus CurRist, being the Hulsean 
Lectures for the year 1859, with Notes, Critical, Historical, and Explanatory. 
By C. J. Exticort, B. D., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, and late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1862. 
12mo. pp. 382. 

Prof. Ellicott's Lectures have already reached a second edition in London, a pop- 
ularity due, not less to his reputation as a scholar, than to a subject which, fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, is stirring the best minds and hearts of the Mother Church. 
His choice of such a subject, he says, ‘‘ was based on the deep conviction, that to the 
great questions connected with the life of our Redeemer, all the controversies of these 
latter days are tending to converge.” With regard to the method of the Lectures, he 
says, “My first object in these Lectures is to arrange, to comment upon, and, as 
far as possible, to illustrate the principal events in our Redeemer’s earthly history ; 
to show their coherence, their connection, and their varied and suggestive mean- 
ings; to place, as far as may be safely attempted, the different Divine discourses in 
their apparently true positions, estimated chronologically ; and to indicate how they 
both give to and receive illustration from the outward events with which they stand 
in more immediate connection. 

But all this must be, and the very nature of the subject prescribes that it should 
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be, subordinated tothe desire to set forth, in as much fullness and completeness as 

my limits may permit, not only the order and significance of the component fea 

tures, but the transcendent picture of our Redeemer’s life, viewed as a Divine 
whole.” 

The sources of our history are, of course, the ‘ Four Gospels,” and to a critical 
examination of these, he devotes himself in these Eight Lectures. The modern 
discussions and skeptical objections, respecting the inspired narrative, are exhibited 
and replied to in the author’s Notes, which fill quite one-half the volume. Hesays: 
“ T trust that those who are acquainted with the nature of such investigations will 
perceive, that I have not shrunk from entering into this very difficult and debat- 
able province of our subject, and that opinions are not put forth without some 
knowledge of what has been urged against them.” ‘“ Much time,” he says, “and 
very great care and thought have been expended on these notes (more, perhaps, 
than might have been needful, if they had been longer, or their language more 
technical,) and thus they are not always to be judged of by their brevity or the 
familiar list of authorities to which they refer.” 

Professor Ellicott seems fully alive to the fact, that the most subtle forms of 
Modern Infidelity are adroitly disguised under the popular literature and popular 
philosophy of the day; nay, that they not unfrequently wear the disguise of reve- 
rence and philanthropy. Yet his tone is always sober, moderate and temperate, 
and sometimes, in speaking of Errors which Inspired Apostles rebuked with em- 
phasis. Necessary as such a work may be in England, it is ten-fold more so in the 
United States, where a traditional orthodoxy and fixed Creeds have almost no hold 
on the public mind, where Infidelity is rampant, and where, even the teachers of 
the Gospel are in danger of becoming so familiar with the ugly face of error, as to 
forget its hideousness. 

One of the most noticeable things in this volume is, the prominent use which 
the Professor makes of what he calls “‘ the better class of German Commentators,” 
as Ebrard, and Neander, and Dr. Lange; and the comparative infrequency of his 
appeal to the older, and, as we deem them, the far better School of the Early Com- 
mentators. This is not all. There is, in such a method, an apparent endorsement 
of a theory of interpretation, out of which, call it its abuse if we may, the whole 
class of German Infidel writers has arisen. Still, if the author’s object was to ad- 
dress minds familiar with such a method of thought, he may have acted wisely. 
And, assuredly, the tone of the Lecturer is always that of a reverential, confiding, 
loving heart. We need hardly say, the volume is a rich one, and well worthy the 
attention of such of our Clergy as would grasp the issues of the times in which 
they live. 

Lire AMONG THE CHINESE: With characteristic Sketches and Incidents of Mission- 
ary operations and prospects in China. By Rev. R. S. Mactay, M.A. Thirteen 
years Missionary to China from the Methodist Episcopal Church. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. 1861. 12mo. pp. 400. 


Mr. Maclay, during his thirteen years of Missionary labor in China, has mastered 
the language, so as to preach in several of the dialects, and has thoroughly studied 
the country, its resources, productions, population, its history, religions, &c. He is 
a sensible, well educated man, and, among all the popular works on that country, 
we have seen none more readable and valuable. His remarks on the Biblical, or 
supernatural origin of Chinese civilization; his exposure of the Infidel arguments 
drawn from a supposed Chinese Chronology, antedating the Mosaic record; his de- 
scription of the three prevailing religious systems, Confucianism, Rationalism, and 
Budhism; his account of the great strength of Romanism in China, and its modern 
activity and prospects; and his statement of the results of modern Protestant Mis- 
sions, are all worth reading. The work is necessarily of a summary character, 
but it is well written, full of information, and, we may add, handsomely illustrated. 


Piverims or Fasnion. A Novel. By Kinanan ConNWALLIS. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1862. 12mo. pp. 337. 


The author, in his Preface to the American Edition, has some very good hits at 
American Society, and at the vulgar, pretentious, ambitious aristocracy, which was 
growing up amongst us, before the development of our present national troubles. 
A truer estimate of money, a nobler standard of respectability, will be one of the 
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lessons taught by this terrible War; and there will be others besides. The 
“Pilgrims of Fashion,” however, is not an illustration of a snobbish American 
aristocracy; it is a dashing, sensational Novel, full enough of incident; the author 
has fine descriptive powers, and there are passages scattered through the volume 
which are very cleverly written. 


Tue CHRISTIAN MAIDEN. MEMORIALS OF ELizA HesseL. By Josuvua PRIESTLEY. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. 1862. 12mo. pp. 357. 


The subject of this volume was of English birth; her parents were Methodists, the 
family were reputable and religious people in the middle class of society, her edu- 
cation was defective, and her character lacked symmetry and proportion; yet her 
mind and heart were of a noble cast, and, under genial culture, she would have 
shone as a star of the first magnitude. Her religious character partook strongly 
of the dissenting influences under which she lived; and it is curious to see the 
effect of the American Channing, and Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Gough, upon a 
person of her mental organization and religious culture. 


PRACTICAL CuRisTIANITy. A Treatise designed especially for Young Men. By 
Joun S. C. Apgott, Author of “The Mother at Home,” “The Child at Home,” 
“Life of Napoleon,” &c., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 16mo. 
pp. 302. 

Mr. Abbott says in his Preface, “There are many young men thoughtless on the 
subject of religion, who can hardly be induced to read our standard works upon 
Christianity. These pages have been written with special reference to such persons, 
hoping to interest them in themes the most ennobling and sublime the human mind 
can conceive.” The success of Mr. Abbott as a writer lies in his talent in descrip- 
tion and illustration. Such a writer is of necessity superficial. Judged even by 
the standards of his own denomination, or what used to be such, he is not very ortho- 
dox; and it certainly is a question worth asking, how large a portion of what he calls 
“Practical Christianity” is the result of that very Positive Christianity, which he 
so much disparages, and would never have existed without it? The beauty and 
perfume of the flowers, and the ripe and luscious fruit, are quite distinct from the 
hard gnarled root away down deep in the earth, but they have a pretty intimate 
connection with it notwithstanding. Mr. Abbott’s style is popular, and if it may 
but win to Christ one of the young men to whom it is dedicated, it may do more 
good than a sounder but duller book. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE StuDY OF THE GOSPELS. With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes. By Brooke Foss Westcott, M. A. Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, &c. With an Introduction by Horatio B. Hackett, D. D., Professor in 
Newton Theol. Institution. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1862. 12mo. pp. 476. 
Among the defenses of the Gospel which modern Infidelity is calling forth, we 

reckon this Introduction by Mr. Westcott as among the very best. The author 

understands the assaults which have been made upon the Gospel Narrative, from 
the time of Porphyry to the latest productions of Strauss, Theodore Parker, and the 

English Essayists; who have done little more than repeat each other, and echo 

objections which have been met again and again. Unfortunately, these men can 

be answered, but cannot be silenced. Dr. Johnson, heated by discussion, in his 
anger, once said to Boswell, who still would babble, “I can give you argument, but 

I cannot give you brains.” And so long as those stale exploded charges about the 

contradictions of the Evangelists are brought forward, just so long the defenders 

of the Faith must be prepared to withstand the attacks. Nor are these assaults of 
the enemy to be regretted for the Truth’s sake. Undoubtedly a line of defense 
has sometimes been adopted, which could not be maintained. Theories of Inspira- 
tion have sometimes been held, thoroughly untrue; good men have sometimes 
written only to expose their own imbecility and ignorance; it has been sometimes 
attempted to silence cavil by Ecclesiastical authority and assumed dignity. Mr. 

Westcott shows an intimate knowledge of the late German speculations, yet he 

has not written as a controversialist. His chapters on Inspiration; on the Jewish 

Doctrine of the Messiah; on the Origin of the Gospels; on the Characteristics of 

the Gospels; on the Gospel of St. John; on the Differences in detail of the 
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Synoptic Evangelists; on the Differences in arrangement of the Synoptic Evange- 
lists; and on the Difficulties of the Gospels, exhibit marks of careful investigation, 
reverence and candor. The Appendices are devoted to the Quotations in the 
Gospels; the Primitive Doctrine of Inspiration; the Apocryphal Traditions of 
the Lord’s Words and Works; some of the Apocryphal Gospels; A Classification 
of the Miracles of the Gospels; and a Classification of the Parables of the Gospels, 
and are valuable. 


CoNSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By Joun Stuart MILL; 
Author of “A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive.” New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1862. 12mo. pp. 365. 

Mr. Mill has already established a reputation as a bold if not an acute thinker, 
especially in the field of Social Science or Political Economy. His work on “ Logic,” 
his treatise on the “Principles of Political Economy,” his shorter works, the 
‘“‘ Essay on Liberty,” and his pamphlet on “ Parliamentary Reform,” all are written 
from the same stand-point. His writings however are specially adapted to the 
state of things in England, where, since the giving up of the old “rotten borough” 
system, a change has been silently going on, and a complete revolution in the 
British government gradually, but effectively, been taking place. In England, the 
tendency is to a more complete representation by an extended suffrage. In the 
United States, the feeling is deep, and is spreading wider every year, that suffrage 
should be more restricted; and undoubtedly the public mind among us needs to be 
instructed in the very nature of government itself, and into a clearer conception of 
our Political System, a more distinct comprehension of the independent existence 
andthe mutual relations of the three great departments of Government, Legislative, 
Judicial, and Executive. These are the three great balance wheels of our Govern- 
ment, and any interference with the free and proper working of either will 
assuredly tend to change the nature of our Civil Institutions and subvert the Goy- 
ernment itself. Much of the reasoning of this volume is peculiarly pertinent 
therefore, as we have said, to the state of things in England; but his thoughts on 
the extension of the suffrage, on a secret or open ballot, on the independence of 
the representative of the will of his constituents, and on the rights of minorities, 
are worthy of universal consideration. The great fault of the book is, that it is 
pervaded by the spirit of that Positive Philosophy, that Inductive Method of 
reasoning, which presumes to sit in judgment on the great problems of Political 
Morality. His method, to be a safe one, must have its checks and limitations. But 
we are glad to welcome anything which shall turn the attention of the public in 
this direction. 

THe TESTIMONY OF CHRIST TO CHRISTIANITY. By PETER Bayne, A. M., author of 
“The Christian Life,” “Essays in Biography and Criticism,” &c. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1862. 12mo. pp. 200. 

The “testimony of Christ” to Christianity, is the fact, that He claimed the power 
to work Miracles; the fact, that He did work Miracles; the two facts, of His Moral 
and Intellectual Character; and the testimony of His death. In discussing these 
points, Mr. Bayne exhibits a thorough acquaintance with his subject, and he exam- 
ines and meets boldly Hume’s famous objection to Miracles, and the equally infidel 
hypotheses of Baden Powell, and the “ Essays and Reviews.” Mr. Bayne is a 
Seotch Presbyterian; he writes clearly and vigorously, and with that insight, can- 
dor, and firmness, which characterize the best Scotch theological writers. In one 
respect, his argument is better stated than we have seen in any other volume. It 
is the exquisite beauty and towering grandeur, which he portrays, of the Blessed 
Saviour’s intellectual and moral character. 


CONSOLATIO: OR COMFORT FOR THE AFFLICTED. With a Preface and Notes by the 
Rev. P. H. GREENLEAF, A. M. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1862. 12mo. 
pp. 248. 

This work was originally prepared by an English lady of rare Christian culture, 
who had long been trained in the school of sickness and sorrow, and who had 
sought comfort in the writings of the most devout men of various orthodox opinions. 
The work before us is the result of such varied reading; and these “Songs in the 
night” have already, in England, passed through several editions. The American 
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Editor has made some alterations and additions, and the Clergy of our own Church 
will find it a most excellent work to place in the hands of those who are called to 
pass through the furnace of affliction. 


Tue City or Tue Sarnts, and across the Rocky Mountains to California. By 
Captain Ricuarp F. Burton, Fellow and Gold Medalist of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Societies of France and England, H. M. Consul in West Africa; Author of 
“The Lake Regions of Central Africa.” With Maps and numerous IIlustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 8vo. pp. 574. 


Captain Burton has all the qualifications to make an entertaining book, even 
about the Mormons, often as the story has been told. He has been a soldier, a 
great traveler and explorer, he is no mean scholar, and his published works show 
him to be a popular writer. He has an easy and dashing style, and the reader 
feels at once that he is in the company of a complete man of the world, who has 
seen humanity in all its phases, and who is thoroughly cosmopolitan in his views 
of society and of social life. Captain Burton left St. Joseph, Mo., August 1, 
1860, and, after nineteen days of travel, reached the Great Salt Lake City. The 
first appearance of the Valley he thus describes; and it is a favorable specimen of 
the author’s manner. “In due time, emerging from the gates and portals and deep 
serrations of the upper course, we descended into a lower level: here Big, now 
called Emigration Kanyon gradually bulges out, and its steep slopes of grass and 
fern, shrubbery and stunted brush, fail imperceptibly into the plain. The valley 
presently lay full before our sight. At this place the pilgrim emigrants, like the 
Hadjis of Mecca and Jerusalem, give vent to the emotions long pent up within their 
bosoms, by sobs and tears, laughter and congratulations, psalms and hysterics. It 
is indeed no wonder that the children dance, that strong men cheer and shout, and 
that nervous women, broken with fatigue and hope deferred, scream and faint ; 
that the ignorant should fondly believe that the “Spirit of God pervades the very 
atmosphere,” and that Zion on the tops of the mountains is nearer heaven than 
other parts of earth. in good sooth, though uninfluenced by religious fervor— 
beyond the natural satisfaction of seeing a bran new Holy City—even I could not, 
after nineteen days in a mail-wagon, gaze upon the scene without emotion. 

The Sublime and the Beautiful were in present contrast. Switzerland and Italy 
lay side by side. The magnificent scenery of the past mountains and ravines still 
floated before the retina, as emerging from the gloomy depths of the Golden Pass— 
the mouth of Emigration Kanyon is more poetically so called—we came suddenly 
in view of the Holy Valley of the West.” His account of the civil polity, the doc- 
trines, the moral and social life, condition and character of the Mormons are what 
we might look for from such a pen. The volume has numerous Maps, Illustrations, 
statistical tables, and topographical details and an Emigrants’ Itinerary, &e., &e. 
He returned from Utah by way of California, and his numerous adventures are 
given in his graphic style. In working up his book he used freely the numerous 
authorities which he found at hand, and which he gives by their titles. 


TuE CHILDREN’S PICTURE Book of the Sagacity of Animals. Illustrated with Sixty 
Engravings by Harrison WEIR. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 4to. 
pp. 276. 

This is the fifth volume of a series of Children’s Picture Books, all of them on 
tinted paper, with a clear bold type, and beautiful engravings. Some of the stories 
of the sagacity of animals would do credit to a higher capacity than instinct; and 
the whole series will make a beautiful present for children. 


The following works have been received. 

SERMONS by JaBEz BuntinG, D.D. Vol. I. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1862. 
8vo. pp. 472. 

THE Last OF THE Mortimers. A Story in Two Voices. By the Author of “ Mar- 


garet Maitland,” “The House on the Moor,” “The Days of My Life,” ‘ The Laird 
of Norlaw,” &c., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 12mo. pp. 373. 


A Srranege Srory. A Novel. By Sir E. Butwer Lyrron, Bart.; Author of 
“The Caxtons,” * Paul Clifford,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 
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RUDIMENTS oF PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE: or Hints on the application of 
Logic. By G. J. Hotyoakeg, Author of ‘“ Mathematics no Mystery,” ete. With 
an Essay on Sacred Eloquence, by Rev. L. D. Barrows. New York: Carlton & 
Porter. 1861. 12mo. pp. 230. 

THE ELEMENTS OF Logic: Adapted to the capacity of Younger Students. By 
CuarEs K. Truz, D. D. New York: Carlton& Porter. 1862. 12mo. pp. 176. 

A PREPARATION FOR CONFIRMATION. By C. T. QuintTaRD, Rector of the Church of 
the Advent, Nashville, Tenn. Claremont, N. H.: G.G. & L. N. Ide. 1861. 
12mo. pp. 

This little volume is what its title indicates, a Series of Instructions, Meditations, 
Questions for Self-examination, and Forms of Private Prayer, to aid the candidate 
in preparing for the assumption of the vows of Baptism and for the reception of 
the full benefits of that Scriptural rite. To this end it will be very useful. 


The following Pamphlets have been received ; several of which are rich in matter. 


Tue Rt. Rev. Bishop DELANCEY’s SERMON at the Centennial Celebration of the 
opening of St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia: with Appendices, Sept. 4th, 1861. 
Philadelphia. 1862. 

Rev. Dr. Boies’ SERMON on the Seventeenth Anniversary of the Foundation of 
the Church of the Advent, Boston, Mass., with Appendix. 1861. 

Rev. Dr. Hoprtn’s SerMON on the One Hundredth Anniversary of Christ Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 16th, 1851. Cambridge, Mass. 1861. 

REv. Dr. THRALL’s SERMON, in Trinity Church, San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 19, 1862, 
on the “ Flood of January, 1862.” San Francisco, 1862. 

Rev. 8. G. Hircncock’s Sermon on “The Efficacy of Sacred Music,” in Christ 
Church, Piermont, N. Y., June 2, 1861. 

PASTORAL LETTER AND ANNUAL ADDRESS, by the Rector of St. John’s Church, 
Johnstown, N. Y. Rev. C. T. Ketioae. Easter, 1862. 

Two Ways IN Reigion. By F. D. Huntinetoy, D. D. Boston, Mass, 1862. 
18mo. pp. 42. 

The “Two Ways” are the Socinian Way, and the Scriptural, or Primitive, or 
Catholic, or Orthodox Way. Dr. Huntington looks at this great question eclectively 
and empirically; and so it may be viewed, and perhaps most effectively, especially 
with minds long trained under the power of a Rationalistic Philosophy. And yet 
we more than doubt the Inductive method as a final one on such subjects. 

Rev. Dr. Paae’s Essay on It1veracy, before the Western Convocation of Pennsyl- 
vania, at Washington, Penn., June 26, 1861. 

Rev. J. M. Cuarke’s First, Second and Third Annual Addresses in St. James’ 
Free Church, Syracuse, N. York: 1859, 1860, 1861. 

Some Facts touching the Kohne Legacy to the General Theological Seminary. 
New York, March 28, 1862. 

Rev. Dr. A. Woopwarp’s ANNUAL AppRESS before the Connecticut Medical 
Society, at New Haven, May 22, 1861. 

Rev. Dr. Cummins’ Sermon, and Twenty Eighth Annual Report of the Bishop 
White Prayer Book Society: Church of Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, Nov. 17, 1861. 

Rev. Dr. Howe's Szrmoy, and Fourth Annual Report for Promotion of Christianity 
among the Jews: St. Philip’s Church, Philadelphia, Jan. 26, 1862. 

SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL Report of Missionary Society for Seamen in the City and 
Port of New York, April 21, 1861. 

Seconp ANNUAL Report of St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City. 


Report of Twelfth Year of Mission to Public Institutions in the City of New 
York. 1862. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL Report of New York Association for improving the condition 
of the Poor. 1861. 
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DEACONS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Brown, George W. Clark, Dec. 17, 1861, Grace, Providence, R. I. 
Chubbuch, F. E. R. Eastburn, Dec. 31, ‘' Messiah, Boston, Mass. 
Duane, Charles W. Potter, A. Dec. 8, “ Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gay, Ebenezer, Jr. Potter, H. Mar. 16,1862, Christ, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Gray, George Z. Potter, H. Apr.22, “ St. Luke’s, Catskill, N. Y. 
Haskins, Francis, Stevens, Jan. 12, “ Grace, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mitchell, Thomas, Bedell, Dec. 19, 1861, Rosse Chapel, Gambier, O. 
Moore, Joseph R. Potter, A. Nov.10, “ Crucifixion, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mulford, Joseph N. Lee, A. Dee. 3, “ St. Andrew's, Wilmington,Del. 
Newton, R. Heber, Potter, A. Jan. 19, 1862, St. Paul’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nye, Henry E. W. DeLancey, Dec. 8, 1861, St. Peter’s, Geneva, W.N. Y. 
Page, Robert F. G. Lee, H. W. Dec. 22, “ Trinity, Davenport, Iowa. 
Paine, George Sturgis, Eastburn, Jan. 22, 1862, Emmanuel, Boston, Mass. 
Reid, J. D. Potter, H. Apr. 22, 1862, St. Luke’s, Catskill, N. Y. 
Von Schmidt, , Kemper, Mar. 7, “ St. Paul’s, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wall, Robert Carter, DeLancey, Feb. 2, “ St. Peter’s, Geneva, W.N. Y. 
Weaver, LewisGraham, DeLancey, Apr.27, “ Trinity, Seneca Falls, W.N. Y. 
Weeks, Robert, Potter, H. Apr.22, “ St. Luke’s, Catskill, N. Y. 
Wharton, Francis, Bedell, Apr.11, “ St. Paul’s, Cleveland, Ohio. 
PRIESTS. 


Name, Bishop. Time. Place. 

Rev. Alsop, Reese D. Hopkins, Nov. 17, 1861, St. Philip’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ Beckel, Frederick, Kemper, Mar. 9, 1862, St. Paul’s, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Blake, John F. Potter, A. Dec. 8, 1861, Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Burgess, Heman B. McCoskry, Mar. 14, 1862, St. Paul’s, Detroit, Mich. 
Compton, T. Fred’ck, Potter, H. Mar.16, “ Christ, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Cummins, Alex. G. Potter, A. Dee. 4, 1861, Christ, Reading, Penn. 
Dafter, William, Kemper, Mar. 16, 1862, Holy Commun’n, Geneva, Wis. 
Douglass, Charles, Odenheimer, Dec. 20, 1861, Grace, Newark, N. J. 
Guilbert, Edmund, Potter, H. Mar. 16, 1862, Christ, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


“ Gushee, Edward M. Clark, Dec. 17, 1861, Grace, Providence, R. I. 

“ Henry, J. B. Hopkins, Nov.17, “  8St. Philip’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ Howard, H. R. Burgess, May 7, 1862, St. Stephen’s, Portland, Me. 
“ Jenks, George H. Bedell, Apr.11, “ St. Paul’s, Cleveland, Ohio. 

* Johnson, E. E. Williams, Apr. 5, “ St. Paul’s, New Haven, Ct. 

“ Johnson. Myron A. Williams, Mar.12, “ St. John’s, Pine Meadow, Ct. 
“ Mayer, G. W. Potter, A. Jan. 19, “ St. Paul’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“a € 


Middleton, John C. Williams, Mar. 
“ Murray, Gustavus M. Potter, A. Dec. 
Olds, Mark L. Whipple, Dec. 1! St. Luke’s, Hastings, Minn. 
Percival, Chester S. DeLancey, Dec. 22, “ Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y. 
Purdon, Henry, Stevens, Apr. 6, 1862, St. James, Lancaster, Pa. 


“ Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Name. Bishop. Time. 
Rev. Purdy, E. James, Smith, Jan. 3, 1862, Grace, Louisville, Ky. 
“ Reilly, William M. Kemper, Mar. 23, St. Alban’ 8, Lisbon, Wis. 
“ Seymour, Storrs O. Williams, Apr. 5, “ St. Paul’s, New Haven, Ct. 
“ Smith, L. Ward, De Lancey, Feb. 20, “ Christ, Albion, W. N. Y. 
“ Smith, Samuel E. Potter, A. Apr. 8, “ Grace, Hulmeville, Pa. 
“ Thomas, Elisha 8. Williams, Apr. 5, “ St. Paul’ s, New Haven, Ct. 


“ Todd, Ambrose, DeLancey, Dec. 22. 1861, Trinity, Geneva, W.N. Y. 
“ Tschudi, Henry E. Stevens, Jan. 12, 1862, Grace, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONSECRATIONS, 

Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Christ, De Lancey, Feb. 19, 1862, Albion, N. Y. 
Christ, De Lancey, Age: 16, “ Hornellsville, N. Y. 
Emmanuel, Kastburn, Apr. 24, “ Boston, Mass. 
Incarnation, Scott, Jan. 23, “ Butteville, Oregon. 
St. Alban’s, Stevens, Jan. 8, “ Roxborough, Pa. 
8t. John’s, Potter, A. Dec. 18, 1861, Carlisle, Penn. 
St. John’s, McCoskry, Dec. 19, “ Detroit, Mich. 
St. John’s, Potter,. H. May 6, 1862, Huntington, L. L., N. Y. 
St. John’s Chapel, Odenheimer, Dec. 27, 1861, New Brunswick, N. J. 
St. Mark’s, Stevens, Apr. 1, 1862, East Birmingham, Pa. 
St. Mary’s, Potter, H. May 24, “ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Bedell, Dec. 24, 1861, Cleveland, Ohio, 
St. Philip’s, Potter, H. May 1, 1862, Philipstown, N. Y. 
St. Stephen’s, Clark, Feb. 27, “ Providence, R. I. 


OBITUARY NOTICES, 


“Tne Rigut ReveREND WILLIAM MEADE, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Virginia, died at Richmond, Va., March 14, 1862, aged 73 years. 
He had gone to Richmond to assist and preside at the Consecration of Bishop 
Wilmer, of Alabama, which service he performed. He was born in Millwood, 
Clarke Co., Nov. 11, 1789, his father being Col. Richard K. Meade, Aide-de-Camp 
to Gen. Washington, and he was connected both by birth and marriage with some 
of the oldest and best families in Virginia. His Great-grandfather was an Irish 
Romanist, who came to this country, married a Quakeress in Flushing, L. I., and 
removed to Virginia. His Grandmother was a descendant of Richard Kidder, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. Bishop Meade graduated at Princeton College, N. J., 
in 1808; was ordained Deacon by Bishop Madison, Feb. 24, 1811, in Williamsburg, 
Va.; and Priest by Bishop Claggett, in St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria. He com- 
menced his ministry in Frederick, (now Clark) Co., as Assistant to Rey. Alexander 
Balmaine; in the Fall of 1811, he took charge of Christ Church, Alexandria, where 
he remained two years, when he returned to Millwood, and, on the death of Mr. 
Balmaine, became Rector of that Church. In 1826, he was candidate as Assistant 
Bishop in Pennsylvania, but failed, by one vote, of nomination by the clergy; and, 
in the following year, the Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, D. D., was elected. In 1829 he 
was elected Assistant Bishop to Bishop Moore, and was consecrated Aug. 19, 1829, 
in St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, by Bishops White, Hobart, Griswold, Moore, 
Croes, Brownell, and H. U. Onderdonk. On the death of Bishep Moore, Nov. 11, 
1841, he became Bishop of the Diocese of Virginia. We have seen in some of our 
Church papers the revival of the Church in Virginia attributed almost exclusively, 
humanly speaking, to Bishop Meade’s instrumentality; but in justice to Bishop 
Moore, it should not be forgotten, that at his death, in 1841, the number of the clergy, 
which at the beginning of the century had dwindled to almost nothing, had risen 
to over one hundred; and, in other respects, a brighter day had already risen on the 
Church. Still Bishop Meade was an active and influential man; and his efforts for 
the cause of Christ in his native State were untiring. The Theological School 
lately at Alexandria, was largely indebted to him for its existence, (though the 
plan of a Theological Seminary in Virginia, was not original with him,) and he gave 
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to it his personal care and labors, nearly to the close of his life. His principal 
published works are, “ Family Prayer,” 1834; “Lectures on the Pastoral Office,” 
and “Lectures to Students,” 1849; “Old Churches and Families in Virginia,” 2 
vols. 8vo. 1856: “The Bible and the Classics,” 12mo. 1861. Besides these, he also 
published “ Memorials of [his] Two Beloved Wives,” which we believe was sup- 
pressed and the edition called in. His controversial writings were numerous. We 
have always supposed that external circumstances had something to do in shaping 
Bishop Meade’s Ecclesiastical position. The gross worldliness, and even the open 
immorality of many of the early Clergy of Virginia; the Moral Essay style of preach- 
ing, which characterized many of the Missionaries; the French Infidelity intro- 
duced during the Revolution, and the absence of that bitter opposition to Church 
principles, which was, and even now is waged in the Northern States, led the 
Bishop, to regard as not only mainly, but only important, the development of the 
subjective in religion. His “extraordinary will,” as the Ep. Recorder calls it, and 
his Calvinistic doctrines led him to separate Evangelical Truth from Apostolic 
Order, and to make him, we doubt not an honest, but a most determined opponent 
to any earnest presentation of the positive Institutio: s of Christianity. He was 
buried from St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, March 17th, a large number of Clergy 
being present. Bishop Johns preached on the occasion from St. Mat. xiv. 12. 


The Rev. Henry M. PARKER, Missionary to China, was murdered near Chifoo, 
China, Monday, Oct. 7, 1861, by Chinese rebels. Not many months ago, Mr. Par- 
ker and Mr. Holmes, a Baptist Missionary, after the opening of the Northern Ports, 
removed to the province of Shautong, where they found houses in or near Chifoo, 
called also Yeatai. Chifoo is a small town, or village, situated close to the sea on 
the North side of the Shautong promontory. It is about four degrees East by 
South of the Peiho, and about sixty miles due East from Tungchau, one of the 
new ports opened to foreign commerce by the Treaties of 1858. The harbor of 
Chifoo is in Longitude 121 deg. 27 min. E., Latitude 37 deg. 34 min. N. 

The rebels in question are those known as “local jilchers,” highway robbers, not 
very unlike some of the wandering Arabs, who live on plunder. For several years 
past, they have existed on the North of the great river, about midway between it 
and Peking. They usually appear in bands of a few tens or hundreds, but some- 
times of thousands, or tens of thousands, some cf them on horseback, armed with 
spears and swords. They are not iconoclasts, like the Nanking rebels, for they de- 
stroy neither temples nor idols. Their great object is plunder; and to secure 
this, they destroy all that comes in their way. They seldom sit down before large 
cities, and, if such are not carried at once, they pass them by, scouring the open 
country, sweeping over the hills and valleys and plains, like a tornado, leaving be- 
hind them most frightful scenes of desolation, towns and villages sacked, and the 
mangled bodies of men and beasts. 

Since the English and French, as allies, took Tientsin and marched on Peking, in 
the autumn of last year, these rebels have frequently shown themselves in consid- 
erable force, not very far South of these two cities, challenging the Emperor's 
troops, again and again ordered to drive them back. 

On Saturday, October 5th, coming Eastward from Tung-chau, they approached 
Chifoo, small parties of them entering the neighboring villages, where one of the 
two unfortunate men, and some other missionaries were residing, with their femi- 
lies. The name of this village is Chuki, and is situated some three miles from Chi- 
foo—westward. With as little delay as possible, the ladies and children of these 
families were brought into Chifoo, the English Consul, Mr. Crofton Morrison, urging 
and assisting in this precautionary movement. 

Last year, when the rebels took Suchau, and advanced toward Shanghai, Mesers. 
Parker and Holmes were residents here, and, on more than one occasion, went within 
their lines, and visited some of their chiefs at Suchau and Nanking. They now, at 
once, resolved to go out and see these leaders, whoever they might be, and, if pos- 
sible, persuade them not to attack Chifoo, nor plunder the neighboring villages. 
About 11 o’clock, A, M., Sunday, October 6, mounted on swift coursers, and each 
armed with a revolver, they started, saying to their friends, as they rode off, that 
they would go on till they met the chief, and would probably return that night or 
on Monday. After about a week, their dead bodies were discovered, about thirty 
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miles from Chifoo. Mr. Holmes had received no less than ten severe wounds, with 
sword and spear, and most of them on the head. Mr. Parker had six or seven on 
the head, and one on the hand. Mr. Holmes, moreover, was badly burned. Ap- 
parently, he had fallen into a fire, or upon some straw, which had been set on fire. 
Their remains were brought into the village, and on Wednesday, the 16th, interred 
on an island in the harbor of Chifoo. 


The Rev. H. F. M. Wutrestpes, died at Montgomery, Alabama, Oct. 1861. He 
was a native of Pennsylvania; was brought up in the Church; was ordained by 
Bishop H. U. Onderdonk, in 1835; removed to Maryland in 1841; to Kentucky in 
1843; returned to Maryland in 1853 ; and removed to Alabamain 1857, and offici- 
ated in Jacksonville and Elyton. 


The Rev. MALCOLM MACFARLAND, Rector of St. Mark’s Church, Baltimore, died on 
Sunday, Dec. 15, 1861, aged 55 years. A native of Virginia, brought up in the 
Church, he was ordained by Bishop Moore, in 1841. He removed to Maryland in 
1845, and was the founder of St. Mark’s Parish. On Sunday, after having preach- 
ed the Sermon, and while reading the offertory, he fell suddenly back in a fit of 
apoplexy, and expired about two hours afterward. 


On Saturday evening, December 21, 1861, died in New York City, of typhoid fever, 
Rev. SamuEL HuLBeart Turner, D. D., Professor of Biblical Learning in the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, aged 72. We propose to 
give, hereafter, a full sketch of the life, character, and labors of the deceased. 


The Rev. Bensamin F. Rowe, a Deacon of the Diocese of Vermont, died at 
Guilford, N. H., Dec. 20th, 1861. 


The Rev. Jonny Barretr Sourseate, died at Scarborough, Me., Feb. 7, 1862, 
aged 28 years and 6 months. He was born at Scarborough, of Congrega- 
tional parents, and after graduating at — College, studied theology at the General 
Theological Seminary. He was ordained Deacon by Bishop Burgess, at St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Portland, Me., July 8, 1857; and Priest, by the same Bishop, 
March 20, 1859, in Christ Church, Gardiner. His brief Ministry, was passed in 
Lewiston and Saco, Me., except a few months in Wheeling, Va. His literary and 
theological attainments were above mediocrity, and there were many noble traits 
blended in his personal character. 


The Rev. SytvesteR Nasu died at St. Alban’s, Vt., March 12, 1862, aged 67 
years. He was born in Vermont: was ordained by Bishop Moore, of Va., in 1823; 
- officiated two or three years in Hampshire and Hardy Counties, Va.; was Rector 
for several years, of St. Luke’s Church, at St. Alban's, Vt; subsequently, he offici- 
ated at Christ Church, Ironton, Ohio, and was, for a considerable period, Rector of 
Christ Church, Waukegan, Illinois. 


The Rev. Natuaniet 8. Wueaton, D. D., died at Marbledale, Conn., March 18, 
1862, aged 69 years and 6 months. He was born in Washington, Conn., Aug. 20, 
1792, of Congregational parents; fitted for College at the Episcopal Academy, 
Cheshire, Ct., and graduated at Yale College in 1814; was ordained Deacon (we 
believe) by Bishop Claggett, and Priest, by Bishop Kemp, of Maryland, in 1817, 
and labored in Ann Arundel, Prince George and Montgomery Counties; in 1818, 
became Rector of Christ Church, Hartford, Conn., where he remained twelve years - 
in 1831, he became President of Trinity (then Washington) College, which office he 
filled until 1837; in the Fall of 1837, he became Rector of Christ Church, New 
Orleans, where he remained seven years; in 1844 he visited Europe and, on his re- 
turn, published his Travels, in 2 Vols. He also published two Sermons, and an Ex- 
pository volume. The Honorary Degree of 8. T. D. was conferred on him by Yale 
College in 1833. He was a scholar of varied learning, and of esthetic taste and 
culture; as a Churchman, his views were moderate, but thoroughly conservative ; 
his benefactions to various scientific, philanthropic and Church objects, were neither 
few nor small. His bequests to Trinity College, immediate and residuary, will 
amount to about $20,000. He was buried from St. Andrew’s Church, Marbledale, 
Conn., March 21st, 1862. 
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The Rev. Cuartes Mason, D. D., Rector of Grace Church, Boston, died in Bos- 
ton, Mass., March 23d, aged 50 years. He was born, July 25th, 1812, in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire; his father was the Hon. Jeremiah Mason, being a well 
known and eminent Lawyer and Statesman. The deceased graduated with honor 
at Harvard College, in 1832; studied Theology at the Genoral Theological Semi- 
nary; was ordained Deacon and Priest by Bishop Griswold; became Rector of St. 
Peter's Church, Salem, Mass., in May, 1837; and of Grace Church, Boston, in 1847. 
He was long a member of the Standing Committee of the Diocese, and prominent in 
her Ecclesiastical and Missionary Councils. 


The Rev. Cuartes R. Howarp died in Baltimore, March, 1862, aged — years. 
He was born in Baltimore, studied Theology at the Alexandria Seminary, was ordain- 
ed Deacon by Bishop Meade, at Christ Church, Alexandria, July 14, 1854; and 
Priest, by Bishop Johns, in St. Paul’s, Alexandria, June 29, 1855. In 1855 he be- 
eame Assistant Minister of Emmanuel Church, Baltimore; and in 1860, Rector of 
Memorial Church, in the same city. 


Rev. Davip CLARKSON, died at Grand Rapids, Michigan, April 6, aged 61 years. 
He was born in Worcestershire, England, in June, 1801; graduated at Oxford 
University; came to this country in a was ordained by Bishop Doane, and 
was Rector of Trinity Parish, Belvidere, N. J., and officiated in, and had charge of 
several neighboring congregations; from 1852 to 55 was Chaplain in U.S. A., 
and was stationed at Fort Riley, Kansas; and, in the Winter of 1855, officiated at 
Lexington, Missouri. Two years ago he took up his residence in Grand Rapids,. 
where he died. 


The Rev. Samvet RanpDALL, Rector of Grace Church, Madison, N. J., died on 
Easter Day, April 20, 1862, at Madison. 


The Rev. Samvet Starr died at Chicago, [l., May Ist, 1862, aged 53 years. He 
was, formerly, Rector of St. Michael's Parish, Trenton, New Jersey; and for the 
last five or six years has been Rector of Grace Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


CONVERSIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


Mr. Thomas Mitchell, recently admitted to the Diaconate by Bishop Bedell, was 
formerly a Presbyterian Minister. 

Mr. Andrew J. Morse, lately admitted Candidate for Orders in Conn., was for- 
merly a Licentiate of the Baptist denomination. 

Mr. P. B. Morgan, lately a Minister of the Baptist denomination, has been ad- 
mitted a Candidate for Orders in the Diocese of Massachusetts. 

Mr. William Phillips, admitted a Candidate for Orders in Pennsylvania, Feb. 6, 
1862, was formerly a German Reformed Minister. 

Mr. John P. Du Hamil, lately a Minister of the Methodist denomination, has ap- 
plied to become Candidate for Orders in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. George G. Jones, formerly a Baptist Preacher, has become a Candidate for 
Holy Orders in Massachusetts. 

Of 55 persons confirmed in Emmanuel Church, Boston, April 6, 47 were from the 
denominations. 

Mr. Lewis G. Weaver, lately ordained Deacon by Bishop De Lancey, was for- 
merly a Methodist Minister. 

Mr. Thomas W. Martin, lately a Presbyterian Minister, has applied to become a 
Candidate for Orders in the Diocese of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. J. D. Reid, recently ordained Deacon, by Bishop H. Potter, was formerly a 
Baptist Minister. 


CONSECRATION OF BISHOP STEVENS. 


The Consecration of the Rev. WILLIAM Bacon Stevens, D. D., as Assistant Bishop 
of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, was at St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia, on 
Thursday, Jan. 2d, 1862. There were present, the Rt Rev. John H. Hopkins, D. D., 
LL.D., of Vermont, as presiding Bishop, assisted by Bishops Alonzo Potter, of Penn.; 
Horatio Potter, of New York; Lee, of Delaware; Clark, of Rhode Island; Lee, of 
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Iowa; and Odenheimer, of New Jersey. Morning Prayer was read by Rev. Drs. 
Leeds, Suddards, Killikelly, Rev. Mr. Perry, and others. After singing the 21st 
Psalm, the Ante-Communion Service was read by Bishop Lee, of Delaware; the 
Epistle by Bishop Lee, of Iowa; and the Gospel by Bishop Hopkins. A part of 
the One Hundredth Hymn was then sung. The Sermon was preached by Bishop 
Clark, of Rhode Island, from St. Paul’s Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 5th chap- 
ter, 20th verse: ‘“ We are Ambassadors of Christ.” At the conclusion of the Ser- 
mon and the Episcopal Charge, the candidate was presented to the presiding Bishops 
by Bishops Potter, of Pennsylvania and New York. The reading of the usual testi- 
monials here followed. The testimonials of the Standing Committees of the several 
Dioceses were read by the Rev. Dr. Morton ; those of the Bishops, by Rev. Dr. Howe ; 
that of Bishop Brownell, presiding Bishop, by Dr. Ducachet; and that of the Conven- 
tion of Pennsylvania, by the Rev. Mr. Childs. After the promise of conformity on 
the part of the Bishop-elect, the Litany was read by Bishop Odenheimer. The 
presiding Bishop then proceeded with the Consecration Services ; Dr. Vaughan and 
Dr. Dorr assisting in robing the Bishop-elect; Bishops Hopkins, Clark, Oden- 
heimer, Lee, of Delaware, Lee of Iowa, Potter, of Pennsylvania, and Potter, of New 
York, uniting in the imposition of hands. This Service concluded with the admin- 
istration of the Holy Communion. 


ALABAMA, 


It is stated that the Consecration of the Rev. Richard Wilmer, D. D., as Bishop 
of Alabama. took place in Richmond, on Thursday, March 6th, and that Bishop 
Meade, of Virginia, was the consecrator, assisted by Bishops Elliott and Johns. 
Bishop Johns preached the sermon. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


DEACONESSES IN PENNSYLVANIA.—At the Convention of this Diocese, at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Philadelphia, May 27th, Bishop Potter in his Address uttered the 
following encouraging and timely words. 

“Hence the need in our hospitals (not in them only) of trained, enlightened, and 
devoted Christian ladies. Their presence in St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, under 
the supervision of the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, has contributed vastly to diffuse 
through that institution the refined and healing religious influence by which it is 
distinguished. The same influence goes to some extent into the hospitals and 
orphan houses of the Roman Church. It has been recently organizing itself among 
the Reformed of Germany, Switzerland, and France. Without vows or supersti- 
tious practices, the Protestant sisters, or Deaconesses, pass through a course of 
pupilage, and being approved, they devote themselves, without pay, wherever they 
are needed, to the relief of the sick and sorrowing. In England, hitherto, a like 
success has not crowned efforts to introduce this benign and powerful element into 
the working of the Church. 

What on this subject, shall be the course of our Communion in this country? 
For years it has occupied the thoughts of many among us. In 1850, at the General 
Convention at Cincinnati, the Bishops called for “‘ some plan by which, consistently 
with the principles of our reformed Communion, the services of intelligent and 
pious persons, of both sexes, might be secured to the Church, in the education of 
the young, the relief of the sick and destitute, the care of orphans and friendless 
immigrants, and the reformation of the vicious.” In 1856, a committee, reporting 
to the Bishops on the best methods of making our Church more adequate to the 
spiritual and social necessities of the world, say, among other things, ‘‘ We are con- 
strained to call attention here to the wasted or misdirected energies of the women 
of the Church. The Sisters of Charity, in the Roman Communion, are worth more 
perhaps to their cause than the combined wealth of their hierarchy, the learning of 
their priesthood, and the self-sacrificing zeal of their missionaries. What has been 
with us so long, a theoretical conviction, ought to become, without much more de- 
lay, a practical reality. No time could be more auspicious for a commencement 
than the present.” 

A committee on the part of the Bishop's Address, which refers to organizing the 
services of Christian women, was appointed, consisting of the Rev. Dr. Leeds, the 
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Rev. Dr. Howe, and the Rev. Mr. Coleman, Mr. F. R. Brunot, and Prof. Coppée, 
who are to report at the next Convention. 


Division OF THE DiocesE.—In the Convention the following Resolution was 
adopted by an almost unanimous vote. 

Resolved, That a committee of three clergymen and three laymen, from the West- 
ern portion of the Diocese, be appointed, whose duty it shall be to report to the 
next Convention where a line may be drawn which will include within the Western 
portion of the Diocese the constitutional number of self-supporting parishes and 
resident ministers requisite for the formation of a new Diocese; and also, whether 
it be the desire of a majority of the clergy and laity of Western Pennsylvania that 
the Diocese be divided ; and whether a competent support can be obtained for the 
new Episcopate. 


We take the liberty of expressing our admiration of the tone and temper of 
Assistant Bishop Stevens’ Address at this Convention. It is manly, modest, sen- 
sible and earnest. 


NEW YORK. 


The New York Bible and Common Prayer Book and the Protestant Episcopal 
Tract Societies, have removed their Office and Depository to No. 5 Cooper Union, 
Fourth Avenue, near Eighth street. Mr. James Pott has been appointed Agent and 
Treasurer, in the place of Mr. Thos. C. Butler, lately deceased. 


Caurcu Book Socrery.—At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Sun- 
day School Union and Church Book Society, held May 6th, Mr. Edward M. Duncan 
was unanimously chosen to be the Agent of the Society. Mr. Duncan has long 
been connected with the Depository, is familiar with the Society’s operations, and 
held the position of Assistant Agent before and since the resignation of Mr. Har- 
riman. 


Society FOR THE INCREASE OF THE Ministry.—The fifth Annual Meeting of this 
Society, was held at the Church of the Ascension, New York, April 27th and 28th. 
Under the efficient services of its Secretary and General Agent, the Rev. Mr. Har- 
riman, the Society is beginning to realize the best hopes ofits friends. Its receipts 
during the last year were $5,888.74. It has thirty-seven beneficiaries on its list, 
who have been studying in the General Theological Seminary in New York, in the 
Virginia Seminary at Alexandria, and in the Berkeley Divinity School, at Middle- 
town, Conn., at Trinity College, Hartford, Jubilee College, Illinois, Griswold Col- 
lege, Iowa, Racine College, Wisconsin, and at Nashotah and Faribault, besides sev- 
eral studying privately with clergymen, and others preparing for Hobart College, 
Geneva, aud Kenyon College, Ohio. Nineteen of our Bishops have become its 
patrons. The Society of course strikes at the root of one of the greatest of all our 
difficulties in the way of Church growth, to wit, the want of a Clergy thoroughly 
educated in the doctrines of the Church, imbued with her spirit, and zealous for her 
weal. Great as the Church's indebtedness is to that wonderful Providence which 
has hitherto largely recruited her Ministerial ranks from the Sects, yet it will not, 
for many reasons, be wise to depend on such a source for men to do her work in such 
a field. Nearly all our Romish perverts, &c., &c., have come from this list of con- 
verts. They have joined the Church without becoming Churchmen. Ccoelum, non 
animum mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. To unlearn Sectism, to become thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the Gospel as the Church holds and teaches it, is not the 
work of a day or a year. It does not come as the result of mere volition. It isa 
growth, a habit. If the Church has a work to do, she must train men to do it on 
whom she can rely. 


ILLINOIS. 

THE NORTHWESTERN CuouRCcH.—A Church Newspaper, with this title, has been 
commenced in Chicago, taking the place of the “Chicago Record,” with the Rev. 
Thomas Smith as Editor and Proprietor. The new paper starts exceedingly well. 
The editorials are genial, sensible and practical; and at the same time thoroughly 
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Churchly; and the whole tone of the paper is infused with that young, fresh life, 
and vigorous elasticity, and bold daring enterprise, which so emphatically charac- 
terizes the Great North West. We predict for the paper success and great useful- 
ness. To mould the mind of that country after the Christian pattern, and to save 
it from the darkest Infidelity, is a noble work; and we are glad to see men there 
with hearts and heads equal to the emergency. 


‘‘ CHURCH PRINCIPLES” AND THE EPISCOPAL RECORDER. 


The Episcopal Recorder, edited it is said by a layman, in noticing the fact that 
two Methodist preachers, who not long since came over to the Church, and almost 
immediately went back again to Methodism, has the following comment. “The 
fact is, that nothing can be more ephemeral than conversions to Episcopacy 
on what are called “Church Principles.” So illusory and illogical these principles 
are, that there are few minds of sagacity that can accept them except as a tempo- 
rary delusion. The consequence is, that when the visitor, allured by these false 
pretences, awakens to his senses, he takes flight. Anglo-Catholicism would make 
our Church, not a home to dwell in, but a mere inn for transient guests. If 
Episcopacy is to be sustained, it must be on the principles of evangelical Protest- 
antism.” 

If the writer of such a paragraph is capable of appreciating the logic of history, 
we would ask him to read the record of the conversion to Episcopacy, and their 
own statements of the reasons for their conversion, and the results, reaching even 
to the present day, of that conversion, of such men as TimoTHy CUTLER, and 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, and Davip Brown, and JAMES WETMORE, who, at the Annual 
Commencement of Yale College in 1722, publicly avowed their disbelief in the 
validity of Non-Episcopal Ordination, and their belief in the divine institution and 
perpetual obligation of Episcopacy. While thousands on thousands of the best 
minds of the country are looking about them for something different from, and bet- 
ter, and stronger, than the noisy, censorious, loose, disjointed, jangling, evanescent 
sectism of the day, such a sentiment as we have quoted above from a professedly 
Church paper, deserves pity and rebuke. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS AND THE ARME- 
NIAN CHURCHES. 


In our last No. we noticed at length the serious troubles which have already 
sprung up among the Missions of the A. B.C. F. M. in the Oriental Churches. The 
late Dr. Dwight, one of the Missionaries, on his return from the East to this coun- 
try, when in London published a reply to the Declaration of the converts at Pera, 
which appeared in our pages. To this, the converts themselves have made answer, 
a portion of which only is given in the London Colonial Church Chronicle for 
February last. Dr. Dwight had said that “the Pera Church is acting entirely 
alone” in this matter. Mr. Eutujian, Pastor of the Pera congregation, says, ‘we 
can produce many letters, written at different dates, and under different circumstan- 
ces, in strong and vehement language, complaining and protesting against the course 
persisted in by the missionaries.” He adds, “the voice of the Pera Church is but 
a feeble echo of the universal feeling of the Churches.” 

What is very remarkable is, that the American public who have contributed such 
vast sums for the support of that mission, up to this day have not been allowed to 
hear a single whisper of all these troubles; and we can only gain our information 
through the English Press. The false principles, the more than questionable policy, 
andthe disastrous results which have marked those Missions, all teach a lesson which 
ought to be echoed and reéchoed throughout the length and breadth of our land. 


THE MAY ANNIVERSARIES. 


The month of May used to be signalized in New York City by the Anniversary 
Meetings of several of the religious societies connected with and under the leading 
control and management of various denominations. Of late years the public 
interest in these Meetings has nearly subsided, and they have become little more 
than occasions for the transaction of business. In the important question of 
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Finance, the societies are largely in arrears this year. The managers generally 
lament that the civil convulsions have affected their treasuries. The reports of 
the most important associations make the following exhibit as compared with the 
reports of Anniversary week last year. 


Rect’s rep. 1861. Rect’s rep. 1862. Decr. 

A. B. C. F. M. $370,000 8m. $193,702 $176,208 
Am. Bible Society, 389,551 378,131 11,420 
Am. Tract Society, 358,735 204,721 154,014 
Am. Home Miss. Society, 183,761 163,852 19,909 
Am. and F. Ch. Union, 60,569 55,000 5,569 
Seam. Friend Soc., 72,977 54,652 18,325 
Fem. Guardian Society, 42,295 21,668 21,227 
Am. Cong. Union, 14,048 7,535 6,513 
Am. Temp. Union, 6,000 1,373 4,627 
N. Y. 8. 8. Union, 18,000 18,000 — 

$417,812 





SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. CONSECRATIONS., 


The Ven. CHARLES CAULFIELD, LL. D., was consecrated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, assisted by the Bishops of London and Winchester, in Lambeth, Palace 
Chapel, on Sunday, Nov. 24. He is the first Bishop of the new colonial See of 
Nassau. 


The Rev. Tuomas Nettiesuip Sra.ey, D. D., the first Bishop of Honolulu, and 
the Rev. Dr. THomson, the new Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, were consecrated 
on Sunday, Dec. 15, at Lambeth chapel, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted 
by the Bishops of London and Oxford. The service was said throughout, owing 
to the death of Prince Albert a few hours before. The offertory was devoted to 
the Hawaiian Mission. The Queen’s license for the consecration of Bishop Staley 
was read at the usual place in the Service. 


The Ven. T. E. WELBy, late Archdeacon of George Town, in the Cape of Good 
Hope, who has been appointed to the Bishopric of St. Helena, in the room of the 
Right Rev. Dr. P. C. Claughton, (who has succeeded to the Bishopric of Colombo,) 
was consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth Palace, in January, 
and almost immediately afterward proceeded to his distant diocese, which was 
formed in 1859 out of the Bishopric of Cape Town. The jurisdiction of the Bishop 
extends over the islands of Ascension and Tristan d’Acunha. It is worth £1000a 
year, payable from the Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund. The new Bishop was formerly 
Rector of Newton, near Folkingham, Lincolnshire, to which benefice he was pre- 
sented in 1847 by his relative, Sir G. E. Welby. On resigning that living he 
engaged in missionary work in connection with the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, and was, three or four years since, raised to the Archdea- 
conry of George Town. 


IRELAND. BISHOP OF KILLALOE., 


The Rt. Rev. WILLIAM FitzGERALD, D. D., Bishop of Cork, has been transferred 
to the See of Killaloe. 


NEW BISHOP OF CORK, CLOYNE, AND ROSS, 


The venerable Joun Grece, D.D., Archdeacon of Kildare, has been appointed to 
the Bishopric of Cork. Our English exchanges give the following: He was born 
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about 1805; was elected scholar of Trinity College in 1822, and graduated B. A. in 
1825, but did not proceed M.A. till 1860, when he became, per saltum, M. A., B.D., 
and D.D. He was Ordained in 1826, and his first appointment was to a curacy in 
Portarlington, from which he was presented by his near relative, Lord Fitzgerald 
and Vesey, to the small living of Kilsallagan, in the county of Dublin. He next 
became Assistant Minister of the Bethsaida Church, Dublin, and when that was 
burned down, he became the Minister of Trinity Church. The University did not 
fail to recognize his merit, and reward it by its highest honorary distinction. The 
degree of “ D. D.” was freely conferred upon him without any solicitation on his 
part. As a proof of his high scholarship, and the wonderful power of his memory, 
it may be mentioned, that he delivered his Latin Sermon in the College Chapel on 
that occasion, memoriter. His pulpit eloquence is reputed to be of a high order. 
He became Archdeacon of Kildare in 1857. Dr. Gregg has published a great num- 
ber of sermons to children, which have met with much success,—“ Children coming 
to Jesus,” “The Star of Bethlehem,” ‘The Story of Stories,” &c.; “A Letter to 
Protestant Children, on Missions,” of which several thousand were at once sold; 
a “Lecture on the Advantages and Disadvantages of Youth;” a “Missionary 
Visit to Achill and Erris;” a “ Day in Doon,” and others. 

The new Bishop of Cork will have a wide field for the exercise of his patronage, 
and, if he lives as long as his friends wish him, the hard-working and deserving 
curates have a good many chances of promotion. The united Dioceses of Cork, 
Cloyne, and Ross, contain 200 benefices, and of these the Bishop appoints to 127. 
Clerical duties are light in that part of Ireland. While the population of the city 
and county of Cork is 491,681, the Protestants of all denominations number only 
45,815. The members of the Established Church in the city are, according to the 
last census, 9,574, and in the county, 40,531. The Roman Catholics, then, are 
about eleven to one of the Protestants. The Cork Examiner is apprehensive that 
the new Bishop is “aggressive” in his zeal; but hopes that, “ when he settles 
down in the midst of a vast Catholic population, he will, for his own honor and 
the peace of the community, find that the more strictly he imitates the example of 
those who have gone before him, the more certainly will he leave behind him a 
name beloved by all good Protestants, and respected and honored by every enlight- 
ened Catholic.” 


CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF CORK, CLOYNE, AND ROSS, 


The venerable Joun Greaa, D. D., was Consecrated Bishop, on Sunday morning, 
Feb. 16, 1862, in Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, by the Rt. Rev. Richard Whately, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, assisted by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Fitzgerald, Bishop of 
Killaloe, and the Rt. Rev. Dr. Daly, Bishop of Cashel. The Rev. Dr. Butcher, Re- 
gius Professor of Divinity, preached the sermon. 


CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF ONTARIO, CANADA. 


The Rev. Joun Travers Lewis, LL. D., was consecrated Bishop of Ontario, 
March 25th, 1862, in St. George’s Church, Kingston, C. W. Morning Prayer was 
read by Rev. Dr. Lander, of Napanee, and Rev. Canon Bancroft, D. D., of Montreal; 
the First Lesson by Rev. T. H. M. Bartlett, Military Chaplain, the Second by Rev. 
Hannibal Mulkins. At 11 o’clock the Lord Bishop of Montreal, and Metropolitan, 
the Lord Bishops of Quebec, Toronto, and Huron, the Bishop of Michigan, Dr. 
McCoskry, the Bishop elect of Ontario, and the clergy of the Diocese of Ontario, 
with several from the other Dioceses, entered the church. The Metropolitan gave 
out the hymn, “O Spirit of the living God,” and after it had been sung commenced 
the Communion service. The Bishop of Huron read the Epistle, and the Bishop 
of Toronto the Gospel. A sermon was preached by the Rey. Dr. Patton, Rector of 
Cornwall, and Rural Dean, from Psalm lx. 4. The Anthem “ Glorious is Thy name, 
Almighty God,” was then sung, after which the Bishop-elect, vested with his rochet, 
was presented to the Metropolitan by the Bishops of Quebec and Toronto. The 
Royal Letters Patent constituting the Diocese of Ontario and authorizing the con- 
secration of the Rev. John Travers Lewis, LL. D., as the first Bishop thereof, were 
then read by Strachan Bethune, Esq., Chancellor of the Diocese of Montreal, from 
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which it appears the new Diocese separated from that of Toronto is to consist of 
the counties of Prescott, Glengary, Russell, Stormont, Dundas, Carleton, Grenville, 
Leeds, Lanark, Renfrew, Frontenac, Lennox, Addington, Hastings, and Prince 
Edward. The oaths touching the acknowledgment of the Queen’s supremacy and 
of due obedience to the Metropolitan, were next administered by the Chancellor to 
the Bishop-elect. The Litany was read by the Bishop of Quebec. The solemn 
questions in the Consecration service were put by the Metropolitan, and the Bishop- 
elect having put on the rest of the Episcopal habit, knelt down while the “ Veni 
Creator Spiritus” was said over him. The Consecration was then proceeded with. 
The Metropolitan and the Bishops of Quebec, Toronto, Huron, and Michigan, 
united in the imposition of hands. 


The Rt. Rev. James Travers Lewis, LL. D., Bishop of Ontario, is 37 years of 
age, a native of the county of Cork, Ireland, and son of the late Rev. John Lewis, 
M. A., of St. Anne’s, Shandon, in the city of Cork. His career at Trinity College, 
Dublin, was very distinguished. Having obtained mathematical and classical 
honors during his undergraduate course, he finally graduated as Senior Moderator 
in Ethics and Logic, and was the Gold Medalist of his year. He was ordained 
Deacon in the Chapel of Christ College, Cambridge, by the Lord Bishop of Chester, 
at his primary ordination in 1848, and was admitted to Priests’ Orders by the Lord 
Bishop of Down and Conner, in the parish church of Lisburne. Having served 
the curacy cf Newton Butler, in the Diocese of Clogher, for a short time, he pro- 
ceeded to Canada as missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, and, on his arrival, was appointed by the Lord Bishop of Toronto 
to the Mission of Hawkesbury, where he resided four years, when he was instituted 
to the Rectory of Brockville, of which he has been, until lately, the Incumbent. 


In the course of his sermon the Rev. Dr. Patton gave the following important 
facts in the history of the Church in the Colonies. ‘At the time the Bishop cf 
Toronto was inducted into his first charge, there were but four clergy in Upper 
Canada; now there were two hundred and thirty-four. Verily the Bishop might 
say, “The Lord gave the word, and great has now become the company of the 
preachers.” Dr. Patton next glanced at the spread of the Episcopacy in North 
America and the British colonial possessions. He said there were ten several Sees 
in British North America—those of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Huron, Ontario, Rupert’s Land, and British Columbia. 
He said that when the Bishop of Toronto was born there was not a Bishop in 
British America or in any of the colonies. Now there were forty-four bishoprics 
scattered throughout the immense British colonial empire. 


CHURCH EXTENSION IN AUSTRALIA, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Mr. Clark Irving, a wealthy colonist, has given 2,000/. towards the endowment 
of a new See to be cut off the northern part of the unwieldy diocese of Newcastle. 
Mr. Irving’s original intention was to form a diocese out of the coast district, to be 
called Grafton, but at the request of the Bishop of Newcastle he has allowed his 
munificent gift to have a larger object, so that the new See will include the upper 
districts, and the See to be called Grafton and Armidale. There are now eleven 
clergy in the proposed diocese, and three or four more are urgently required at once. 
The area will be in round numbers about 320 miles square. Itis but a very few 
years since the vast colony of Queensland was separated from the See of Newcastle; 
the old diocese is now to be contracted within still narrower limits by the insertion 
of the Bishopric of Grafton and Armidale between its northern frontier and the 
southern limits of Brisbane. 


DEATH OF THE REV. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, D. D. 


The Rev. THomas HARTWELL Horne, B. D., so well known in this country by his 
works, died at London, Jan. 27, 1862, aged 82. Dr. Horne was born at London, Oct. 
20,1780. He was scholar at Christ's Hospital, but did not go the University. For 
many years he was a barrister’s clerk, and at the time of his death was Rector of 
the united parishes of St. Edmund-the-King and St. Nicholas Acons, Lombard street, 
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in the city of London. The Rev. gentleman was the author of one of the most 
celebrated works in Biblical literature, ‘‘ An Introduction to the Critical Study of 
the Holy Scriptures.” So struck was Dr. Howley, Bishop of London, with this 
work, that he offered ordination to Mr. Horne, who was at the time devoting him- 
self generally to the pursuits of literature. He held for many years an important 
literary appointment in the British Museum. His ordination took place in 1819, 
and for a long time he did parochial duty in London, chiefly at St. James’s Church, 
Westmoreland street, Marylebone. In 1833 Dr. Howley, who had at that time 
become Archbishop of Canterbury, presented him to his city rectory, which he 
held up to the time of his death, which occurred at his house in Bloomsbury square. 
Dr. Horne, who was in the 82d year of his age, was the author and editor of many 
works in various branches of literature, which he cultivated with great assiduity 
and success. Among other works may be mentioned, “A Compendium of the 
Admiralty Laws and Regulations of the Court of Admiralty; * “ An Introduction 
to the Study of Bibliography;” “An Illustrated Record of Important Events” (in 
conjunction with Dr. Gillies and Professor Shakespeare); ““Deism Refuted” ; ‘“Willis’s 
Itinerary ;” “ Jewish and Christian Privileges compared ;” “ Pott’s Law Dictionary ;” 
“Murphy's Arabian Antiquities of Spain ;” “Crosby's Gazetteer;” “Van Leeuween’s 
Commentaries on the Dutch Law;” and many Ecclesiastical and Scriptural works, 
enumerated, in detail, in Crockford’s Clerical Directory. According to the same 
authority, the city rectory which has become vacant by the death of Dr. Horne is 
worth about 300/. a year, and is in the gift of the Crown and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury alternately. The nomination to fill the present vacancy will rest with 
Lord Palmerston. In 1818, the University of King’s College, Aberdeen, conferred 
on him the degree of M. A.; in 1829, the University of Cambridge gave him the 
degree of B. D.; and in 1846, the University of Pennsylvania gave him the degree 
of D. D. 

We may be permitted to add, that for many years we were indebted to Rev. Dr. 
Horne for copies of the Annual Reports of the English Missionary Societies, &c., 
&c. From a private letter from him in the latter part of 1859, written in his clear 
and distinct hand, though then in his 80th year, we learned that in his London 
parish, by removals of his parishioners to suburban residences, and by the encroach- 
ments of Commerce, &c. &c., on the quiet streets of that part of the city, his con- 
gregations had become greatly reduced. His letter was written in a delightful spirit, 
and contained pleasant allusions to some of our own Church clergymen, whom he 
personally knew, and to their publications. 


The Rev. JoserpH Wo.trr, D.D., died at the Vicarage, Ile Brewers, England, 
May 2d, aged 66 years. The son of one of the tribe of Levi, he was born at Weil- 
ensbach, near Forcheim and Bamberg, in 1795. At the age of twenty-one he was 
received as a pupil of the Collegio Romano, and then of the Collegio Propaganda 
to 1818, but his sentiments having been declared erroneous, he was banished from 
Rome as arecusant. He continued his education in Germany, and was afterwards 
a pupil of the Rev. C. Simeon and Mr. Drummond, M.P. In 1837 he was ordained 
Deacon by the late Rt. Rev. Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, U. S., and in 1838, 
Priest by the Bishop of Dromore, in Ireland. Afterwards he went to preach in the 
East, and made two journeys to Bokhara, in order, if possible, to effect the libera- 
tion of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Connolly, and also to search out the lost ten 
tribes of Israel. He was presented to the Vicarage of Ile Brewers by General 
Michell, in 1845. The deceased was married twice—first, to lady Georgiana, sister 
of the Earl of Orford. He was left a widower in 1859, but was married again last 
autumn. His son, Mr. Drummond Wolff, was private secretary to Mr. D’Israeli. 
He was the author of several works, the most recent of which—his Autobiog- 
raphy—has just passed into a new edition. Notwithstanding his age and greatly 
impaired health, it was with difficulty he was persua‘ed last year from again vis- 
iting the East as a missionary. His zeal was unquenclable to the last. 

An English paper thus sketches the character of this remarkable man. Born of 
Hebrew parents, and educated in Rabbinical lore, at the early age of eleven years 
he excited the misgivings of the old Jews, who prophesied that he would not re- 
main among them, but “be mixed with the Gentiles, and go the way of all the 
Gentiles”—a prediction which he shortly verified, so far as it appears, without the 
intervention of any direct human agency. Baptized into the Church by a Bene- 
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dictine Abbot, further instructed in the faith by the Superior-General of the Re- 
demptorists, admitted to the intimacy of such men as Count Stolberg. Sailer, Fried- 
rich von Schlegel, and others scarcely less eminent, trained for an Ecclesiastic in 
the Collegio Romano, and afterwards for a missionary in the Propaganda, he passed 
at once, without any intermediate steps, into the ranks of the Evangelical party in 
England. 

Bat the remarkable fact is, that, amid all the various phases of faith through 
which he passed, Dr. Wolff not only contrived to retain his old attachment to those 
whom he had abandoned; he managed also, for the most part, to retain their affec- 
tionate regard. There was an universal agreement among Jews, Turks, infidels, 
and heretics; among Churchmen and Dissenters; Roman Catholics, Orthodox, 
Jacobites, and Nestorians—to estimate the eccentric character of this erratic mis- 
sionary by a different standard from that which they applied to ordinary mortals. 
His thorough honesty, his genuine simplicity, his imperturbable good temper, his 
native humor, his undisguised egoism, his child-like credulity, his numerous amia- 
ble qualities, combined with a considerable amount of shrewdness, and linguistic 
powers of no mean order, commended him alike to the Talmudist and the Karite, 
to Shiah and Sunni, to High and Low Church. 

With regard to his theological opinions, he was strictly eclectic, combining, in a re- 
markable manner, views generally thought to be incompatible; the teaching of Simeon, 
e. g., engrafted on to that of Hoffbauer; with Millenarian views peculiar to himself. 
During his later years, it is true, he was verging continually nearer to the princi- 
ples of the Church of his adoption; and while advocating the temporal power of 
the Pope, and retaining throughout a hankering after some of the peculiar institu- 
tions of Rome, he yet became more and more attached to the English Church, as 
combining the largest measure of liberty and toleration, with the fullness both of 
Apostolic doctrine and order, of any Church in Christendom. 

His chief merit was his large-hearted philanthropy, which embraced not only the 
whole household of the faith, and all his fathers’ house, but all aliens from the com- 
monwealth, whether of the literal or the spiritual Israel. The errors or heresies of 
professing Christians, much more the various superstitions and idolatries of pagan- 
ism, he regarded as infirmities and diseases, which it should be the part of Christian 
love to soften and to heal; and he counted no labors and pains too great to mitigate 
the divisions of Christendom, and to bring back the lost sheep into the fold of the 
Good Shepherd. 


ORDINATIONS IN ENGLAND, IN 1861. 


The number of ordinations held in the year 1861, amounted to 74. The number 
of gentlemen ordained were, in sum total, 1118; of these, 570 were ordained 
Deacons, and 548 were ordained Priests. The numbers ordained in Lent and up 
to Trinity were, 223: on Trinity Sunday and up to September, 345; in September 
and up to Christmas, 271; at Christmas, 279. The numbers ordained by the 
several Bishops were as follows: (and in cases where letters dismissory have 
been granted, which have been twenty-nine in all, the candidate is reckoned amongst 
the number of the Bishop who granted the letters, and not amongst the number of 
the Bishop who ordained.) The Bishop of Oxford, 96; Lichfield, 93; Chester, 77; 
London, 70: Worcester, 63; Ely, 62; Winchester, 59; Ripon, 52; Peterborough, 
51; the Archbishop of Canterbury, 41; York, 36; the Bishop of Manchester, 36 ; 
Bath and Wells, 35; Rochester, 34; Lincoln, 32; Llandaff, 31; Norwich, 30; 
Carlisle, 28; Durham, (Bishop Villiers, 10, Bishop Baring, 17,) 27; Exeter, 27; 
Chichester, 26; Salisbury, 25; Gloucester and Bristol, (Bishop Baring, 11, Bishop 
Thomson, 13,) 24; Hereford, 20: St. David's, 18; Bangor, 12; St. Asaph, 10; So- 
dor and Man, 3. The number of those who have been ordained from the Univer- 
sities, or other places of learning, or as Literates, were: from Cambridge, 438; Ox- 
ford, 318; St. Bees’, Cumberland, 63; Trinity College, Dublin, 59; as Literates, 
50. From King’s College, London, 46; Durham University, 41; St. Aidan’s Birk- 
enhead, 35; Queen’s College, Birmingham, 22; Lampeter College, 15; Lichfield 
Theological College, 10; University College, London, 5; Islington College, 3; St. 
Nicholas’ College, Shoreham, 2; St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, 2 Queen’s 
College, Belfast, 2; Cuddesdon College, 1: St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, 1; Glas- 
gow University, 2; Marischal College, Aberdeen, 1; Berlin University, Prussia, 1 ; 
Trinity College, Toronto, 1; M.D.’s, 1. 
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HENGSTENBERG AND THE “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS,” 


We have done what we could in this Review to set forth the real character of 
the famous “ Essays and Reviews,” whose subtle poison, in one form or another, 
has, we are persuaded, taken possession of the American mind, to an extent not 
generally known. Dr. Hengstenberg, in the Jan. No. of his Hvangelische Kirchen 
Zeitung, (Evangelical Church Gazette,) has‘a paper on these ‘ Essays and Reviews” 
which we should like to give entire. He accuses the writers of being conceited, 
cowardly, second or third rate imitations of an exploded German Infidelity. The 
following are extracts. 

“The authors of the Essays have been trained in a German school. It is only 
the echo of German infidelity, which we hear from the midst of the English Church. 
This German infidelity is also the evildemon of North America. The people, from 
which once, at the time of the Reformation, the blessings of the fear and the love 
of God were widely poured out through the lands, has now become a spring of in- 
fidelity for the world, and those who drink from its waters are poisoned, and must 
die.” ‘The authors of the Essays appear to us as parrots, with only this distinc- 
tion, common «ong parrots, that they imitate more or less perfectly.” “ The trea- 
tise of Temple is, in its scientific value, about equal to an essay written by the pu- 
pils of the middle classes of our colleges.” ‘The essay of Goodwin, on the Mosaic 
cosmogony, displays the naive assurance of one who receives the modern critical 
science from the second or tenth hand. The editor [Hengstenberg] asked the now 
deceased Andreas Wagner [a distinguished professor of natural sciences at the 
University of Munich] to subject this treatise to an examination from the stand- 
point of natural science. The offer was accepted, and the book sent to him. But, 
after some time, it was returned by him with the remark, that he must take back 
his promise, as the book was beneath all criticism.” ‘All these Essays tend to- 
wards Atheism. Their subordinate value may be seen in this, that their authors 
have not the energy of mind to recognize their goal clearly, and not the courage to 
express this knowledge openly. Only Baden Powell forms, in this respect, an ex- 
ception. He uses several expressions, in which the grinning spectre makes almost 
undisguisedly his appearance. He speaks not only sneeringly of the idea of a pos- 
itive external revelation, which has hitherto formed the basis of all systems of the 
Christian faith; he even raises himself against the ‘ Architect of the world,’ whom 
the old English Free Thinkers and Free-Masons had not dared to attack.” In con- 
clusion, Hengstenberg exhorts the Church of England, not to slight this matter, 
warning them that they have to do with the most dangerous enemy that threatens 
their Isle, and reminding them of the example of Germany, which has fallen under 
the power of this enemy, and still lies prostrate on the ground, unable to raise it- 
self. 


IMPORTANT MOVEMENT IN ITALY, 


We have before us important papers, showing what the English Church is doing 
in guiding the spirit of enquiry in religious matters which is more or less pervading 
all italy. The following facts will show the extent of the movement. A Society 
has been formed at Naples, called the Societa Clerico-Liberale Italiana. Their Pres- 
ident is the Rev. Zaccaro, an Ecclesiastic distinguished for his piety and learning. 
The Secretary of the Society, Rev. Cassiano del Colle, a Venetian Priest, is also emi- 
nent for his piety and patriotism. A protest has already been issued, signed by 
600 priests and 4,000 laity, the main points of which are as follows: 

1. First of all, the Roman Church must renounce the burden of temporal power, 
and returr. to the humility and poverty of the crucified Master. 

2. The Bishop of Rome must be coutent with the simple supremacy of honor and 
rank which Christian antiquity granted him, and respect the independence of 
national churches, as did the Apostles. 

3. As a consequence of these principles, the Church must return to its old federal 
and representative constitution, which allows the people to take part in the election 
of their pastors, and in the direction of spiritual affairs. 

4. Ecclesiastical Assemblies, provincial and national Dioceses, composed of mem- 
bers freely elected by the people from a list of three names presented by the 
Clergy, must be restored, with full liberty of discussion and vote. 
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5. National Assemblies will send Deputies, or Representatives, to Rome, the 
center of Catholicism. 

6. The Bishop of Rome must conform, upon questions of general interest, to the 
deliberations of the Assembly of Representatives bearing the title of Supreme Apos- 


tolic Senate. 

7. The impressive Catholic rites must be purified from all superstitious and idol- 
atrous excesses, such as the worship of the Virgin and Saints. 

8. Liturgies must be written in the common language, so that the people may 
understand the words of the priest, and God may be truly worshipped in spirit and 
in truth. 

9. Theology must be in harmony with and concur in supporting civil laws. 

10. The State must resume its rights recognized by the Ancient Church, in regard 
to marriage, which is a civil contract, before it becomes a religious ordinance. 

11. Points of Ecclesiastical discipline, which have caused so much sad dispute 
between the Church and State, must be modified so as to suit the lawful claims of 
a national government. 

12. Priests must enjoy chaste domestic relations, and receive a more intelligent 
and a higher moral education. 

13. All monastic orders will be suppressed, excepting those whose object is truly 
benevolent, and monks or nuns can caly take upon themselves temporary vows, 
which they may renew from year to year, according to their pleasure. 

14. All Ecclesiastical property will be placed in a national religious treasury, 
under the control of a Committee composed of priests and laymen. 


CONVOCATION OF THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 


On Tuesday morning, Feb. 11, both Houses of the Province of Canterbury met 
at Westminster for the despatch of business, and both were well attended. 

THe Upper House. The Archbishop of Canterbury presided over the Upper 
House, which assembled in Queen Anne’s Bounty-office, Dean’s-yard. There were 
also present the Pishops of London, Winchester, St. David’s, Chichester, Llandaff, 
Salisbury, Lincoln, St. Asaph, Oxford, and Bath and Wells. Dr. Traver Twiss, the 
Vicar-General of the province, aad Mr. Felix Knyvett, the Secretary to the Arch- 
bishop, were likewise present. 

The Bishop of Oxford presented a petition from an association consisting of past 
and present churchwardens of the diocese of London, who stated their opinion 
that the circumstances of the times demanded the resumption of synodal action 
throughout the Queen’s dominions. They prayed their Lordships to appoint a joint 
committee to take this subject into consideration. He would move that the prayer 
of the petition be granted; that a committee be appointed to inquire into the true 
and statutable manner of enacting canons in provincial synods; the committee of 
the Upper House to consist of the Bishops of London, St. David's, Llandaff, Exeter, 
Salisbury and Oxford, and that the Prolocutor be requested to nominate six mem- 
bers of the Lower House to act with their Lordships in the inquiry. The motion 
was carried unanimously. 

The Bishop of Oxford said he wished his Right Rev. brethren to join with him 
in requesting his Grace, the President, to address to the Archbishop of York an 
earaest desire that measures might be devised by which both provinces might act 
together harmoniously, and with concurrent deliberation, especially with regard to 
the action which had been taken in reference to the 29th Canon. The object of 
his motion was, if possible, through communication with the Archbishop of York, 
to secure what was so essential to the good of the Church, that there should be 
unity of action and harmony of deliberation between the two provinces. The 
motion was agreed to. 

The Bishop of Lincoln presented a petition from a large number of Clergymen in 
his diocese, praying that measures might be adopted for a more extended lay agency 
in the Church. A motion to this effect was carried and a committee appointed. 

THE Lower House. The Deans, Archdeacons, Proctors and Clergy comprising 
the Lower House of the Convocation of the province of Canterbury, assembled on 
Tuesday morning in the Jerusalem Chamber. Archdeacon Bickersteth presided as 
Prolocutor. There was a large attendance of members, and among those present 
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were the Dean of Norwich, Archdeacon Randall, Archdeacon Denison, Dr. Jebb, 
Dr. Joyce, Canon Woodgate, Dr. M’Caul, Dr. Wordsworth, the Archdeacon of 
Totnes, Dr. Williams, the Rev. Sir G. Prevost, the Revs. F. Vincent, Harold Brown, 
H. Mackenzie, Sir H. Thompson, Fendall Kennaway, H. Seymour, Burton, Oxenford, 
Canon Pilkington, Canon Hervey. Archdeacon Bickersteth presiding as Prolocutor. 

A report was presented from the committee appointed to consider the best means 
for the increase of the Home Episcopate. The report was brought up by Canon 
Wordsworth, and it stated that the people of England were debarre from many 
spiritual privileges from the want of a due supply of Bishops, a great part of the 
population never being brought to a confirmation and to the Holy Communion, 
and that the energies of the parochial clergy are not stimulated, encouraged, con- 
centrated, and guided as they would be, if the parishes were enabled to enjoy the 
blessings which the great Head of the Church designed to bestow by means of 
the episcopate. The committee, therefore, recommended that the Lower House of 
Convocation should address an earnest appeal to the Upper House, in order that 
measures might be adopted by the Convocation of the Province to procure the 
introduction into Parliament of a general permissive Bill, enabling her Majesty and 
her Majesty’s successors to sub-divide dioceses under certain conditions of territory 
and population: no such sub-division to take effect without the consent of the 
bishop, wherever it is proposed to be made before the accordance of the see.— 
Canon Wordsworth moved that the Report be received, and sent to the Upper 
House, asking their Lordship’s assent thereto.—The motion was seconded by the 
Rev. J. Fendall, and was put, and unanimously agreed to. 

A message from the Upper House was read, inviting the Lower House to join 
with it in bringing about a closer union between the northern province of Convoca- 
tion and the province of Canterbury. The motion was put and agreed to. 

The House then proceeded to consider the following motion of the Rev. Richard 
Seymour: “ That this House do agree to present to his Grace the Archbishop, and 
to the Upper House, a respectful address, praying their Lordships to deliberate and 
agree on certain rules by which women, whose hearts God had moved to devote 
themselves exclusively to works of piety and charity, may be associated together 
on terms and conditions distinctly known as those which the Church of England 
has sanctioned and prescribed. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


InDELIBILiry oF Hoty OrpERS.—One of the most significant Bills before Parlia- 
ment, is that brought in by Mr. Bouverie, ‘for the relief of persons in Holy Orders, 
of the United Church of England and Ireland, declaring their dissent therefrom.” 
We see also, that ‘a petition was presented by Mr. Bouverie, from the Revs. H. 
Wilberforce, Baptist Noel, Richard Congreve, Edward Walford, George Ryder, 
John Macnaught, William Maskell, and others in Holy Orders of the Church of 
England, stating that they had abandoned their benefices and curacies from con- 
scientious objections to the formularies of the Church, and praying to be relieved 
from all disqualifications and disabilities as clergymen, and from the Rev. Mr. Gib- 
son to the same effect. The seventy-sixth Canon of the Church of England declares 
in express terms, “No man, being admitted a Deacon or Minister, shall from thence- 
forth voluntarily relinquish the same, nor afterwards use himself in the course of his 
life as a layman, upon pain of excommunication.” 

The Canon (5th Sec. Ist Title II) of the American Church, is based upon a 
different principle; or if not, it was framed to afford the very relief which is petitioned 
for in Parliament. 


DEFECTION IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


The Rev. J. Macnaught, of Liverpool, whose Infidel work on Inspiration was 
republished in this country a few years since, has seceded from the Church; and 
on the professed plea that he “cannot conform any longer to the Prayer Book.” 
Poor fellow! His conscience however was very accommodating, until he saw what 
steps the Church is about to take to vindicate her honor and defend the Faith in 
respect to the Essayists. 











EDITORIAL. 


As intimated in our last No., the publication of the present No., due in April 
last, has been deferred for a few weeks. As soon as the condition of our National 
Affairs becomes more settled, we shall enter at once upon the quarterly issues of the 
Review, and prosecute the work with renewed energy, and, we can safely say, with 
increased and more varied ability in its differentdepartments. Had our collections, 
even in the Northern States, been as prompt as usual, we would have allowed no 
interruption in the publication. But, with many thousands of dollars due us, mostly 
in staall sums, scattered in all the North and West and the Canadas, we have not 
ventured to risk the permanence of the Review, by incurring, at the present time, 
heavy liabilities. As the Review is published by Volumes, nothing is lost to sub- 
scribers. We again ask those who are still in arrears, to respond to our necessities, 
and that the amount due us, for the current and previous volumes, may be for- 
warded immediately.—-There are still many delinquents, who owe us for a number 
of volumes, and whose bills have been forwarded again and again; these will not 
be surprised to receive their accounts from a Collector, in whose hands they have 
been placed. The next No. of the Review may, and may not, be delayed a few 
weeks beyond the regular day of publication. So much on matters of business. 

Although the present No. does not come up, in its variety, to that fullness which 
the proposed plan and scope of the work contemplate, still we offer it, confidently, 
as an earnest of what we design the work shall be. As will be seen, we are at- 
tempting to grapple with the real wants of a living Church. Our contributors, (and 
an abler and truer band of men is enlisted in behalf of no periodical in this coun- 
try,) have clear conceptions of the age and times in which we are living, and of the 
duties and responsibilities of the Church pertaining thereto. The first and special 
object of the Review, is, to bring back the minds and hearts of Churchmen to an 
appreciation of the Church, in Faith and Order, in Doctrine and Discipline, in Wor- 
ship and Work, as she was in Apostolic times—it is to break the chains which now 
hamper her, whether of worldly policy, or of Medizeval traditionalism, or of metaphys- 
ical dogmatism, or of a dead inertia—it is to infuse into the hearts of Churchmen 
free, fresh, vigorous life, even the life of Christ, and to set them forward for new 
conquests on the virgin soil of this Western Continent,—where Society is under- 
going new and untried experiments, where the die is to be cast, as if for the first, 
and it may be for the last time, for the weal or woe of redeemed humanity. While 
the Review will be positive in its teaching, it will not condemn, but will sympa- 
thize with those earnest, loyal men, who, in their freedom of action, do not over- 
step the bounds of that liberty which a Church, truly Catholic, must always be able 
and willing to give. As the readers of the Review know, we are not radicals, nor 
disorganizers, nor empirics, nor yet, mere dogmatists, nor controversialists. While 
we fight under the banner of the Old Faith against the assaults of a specious Infidel 
Philesophy—the Old Foe with a New Face,—yet the great work of the Church, we 
believe, is to carry forth the Gospel to the world, as the only remedy for its sinful- 
ness, and wretchedness ; to conquer, not by Truth only, but by Love. 
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We bespeak in behalf of the Review, the warm interest and the hearty codpera- 
tion of earnest thinking Churchmen, Clergy and Laity, men and women, who crave 
stronger and healthier nutriment than the sentimental trash and infidel Humanita- 
rianism with which the issues of the popular press are filled. It is constantly de- 
signed, that the Review shall not only have present, but permanent value. We 
intend to make it, what the times demand, and what cannot be found elsewhere, a 
work of authority and reference for American Churchmen, on the subjects discussed 
in its pages. In this regard, we point with pride to the discussions in its pages for 
the last fourteen years; e. g., to the papers of the late Rev. Dr. Jarvis, on the Ro- 
mish Controversy; to the series of Historical Articles, by the Rev. Dr. Hawks; 
to the series of Articles on the Church, Religion, and the Republic, by the Rev. 
Dr. Adams, and the Rev. Dr. Coxe; to the series of Articles, not yet completed, on 
Small Dioceses ; to the Articles on Modern Rationalism, by the Rev Dr. Wilson; to 
the Articles on Free Churches and Pews, by several writers; on the New Version, 
and now suppressed edition, of the Holy Scriptures, by the American Bible Society ; 
and to numerous Articles, of great power, by the Rt. Rev. Bishops Burgess, Clark, 
and Williams, and the Rev. Drs. Coit, Dod, Hallam, Henry, Littlejohn, Mahan, the 
Rev. Messrs. Buel, and Lowell, President Eliot, Dr. ere and many others, 
Clergymen and Laymen. 

On the great National struggle which is still inapieibiaia the land, and challenging 
the attention of the civilized world, and which is filling all hearts among us with 
sadness and trembling, we have, in this No., said not a word. Up to the begin- 
ning of the. War, with a distinct perception and clear prediction of the evils now 
visited upon the country, our opinions were expressed, frankly, and openly; and 
we see nothing to retract of what was then written. When our National troubles 
were committed to the arbitrament of the sword, nothing remained but for the War 
to do its terrible work. Silent leges inter arma; nor only so, but reason, judgment, 
argument, are held in abeyance. But the time is near at hand, when certain great 
questions, which underlie, and are, to a large extent, the causes of our present ca- 
lamities, must be met, boldly, andin a spirit of thesternc _loftiest Christian patriot- 
ism; and then there will be work for the Review to do. Truth, duty, shall not, as 
we trust, suffer at our hands; nor will we fail, according to our opportunity, to re- 
buke a mad, infidel fanaticism, to pour oil upon the troubled waters, and to diffuse, 
as far as we may, a spirit of forgiveness, forbearance, charity, and mutual confi- 
dence and fidelity, among those who are still brethren in Christ. 

We have thus written freely of the Review, its design and plan, its present posi- 
tion, and its future prospects, because we wish to have, and to maintain the fullest 
understanding with the friends of the work, to enlist their sympathies, so far as we 
may deserve them, and to secure, if we may, many new friends to aid us iff the 
enterprise. ; 





